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SOUTHERN  REFUGEE  LIFE  DURING 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey 

During  the  American  Civil  War  tens  of  thousands  of  Southern 
people  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  safety  else- 
where. Every  state  in  the  Confederacy  contributed  to  this  unfor- 
tunate refugee  class  that  included  men,  women,  and  children. 
Because  of  the  large  area  of  the  Confederacy,  the  great  num- 
ber of  homeless  wanderers  involved,  and  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  refugee  problem  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  scope  of  this  study  has  been  limited  to  the  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  As  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies 
marched  and  countermarched  over  this  section,  contending  for 
supremacy  and  ultimate  victory,  the  civilian  and  non-combatant 
population  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  war-torn  area  for  safety. 
Among  the  white  refugees  who  wandered  over  that  part  of  the 
Confederacy  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  sick  and  well.  Some  were  pro-Southern  in  sym- 
pathies, others  were  Unionist. 

Many  people  belonging  to  the  official  and  upper  classes  be- 
came refugees.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  left 
Arlington  in  June,  1861,  "en  route  to  the  lower  country."1  Dur- 
ing the  summer  Mrs.  Lee  resided  at  Chantilly  and  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,2  but  when  autumn  came  she  was  still  unsettled.  All 
Virginia,  however,  had  "open  doors  for  the  family  of  General 
Lee,"3  and  Mrs.  Lee  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  satisfactory 
living  quarters  and  all  things  necessary  for  a  comfortable  life. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  fled  from  Richmond  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  in  May,  1862. 4   After  the  first  danger  had  passed  she 


1  Mrs.    J.   W.   B.    McGuire,    Diary   of   a   Southern   Refugee   during   the   War    (New   York:    E.    J.    Hale 
and  Son.    1867),    p.    26. 

2  McGuire.    Diary,   pp.    26,    232. 
s  McGuire,    Diary,   p.    66. 

4  Mary  Boykin   Chesnut,    A   Dtacy   from   Dixie,    p.    170. 
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returned  to  the  Confederate  capital,  remaining  there  until  its 
final  evacuation  in  1865. 5  Mrs.  William  Burr  Howell,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  was  also  in  flight  before  the  Federal 
troops  in  April,  1865.6  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  a  refugee  in  August,  1864,  at  the  tem- 
porary refugee  home  of  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  in  Cherry  Hill, 
South  Carolina.7 

Confederate  cabinet  members  sent  their  families  away  from 
Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1862;  but  they,  like  Mrs.  Davis,  re- 
turned after  the  danger  of  immediate  invasion  had  passed.8  In 
1865  both  the  cabinet  members  and  their  families  fled,  leaving 
only  one  of  the  former,  General  John  Cabell  Breckinridge,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  Richmond.  He  remained  to  "supervise  evac- 
uation."9 At  this  same  time  many  members  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  fled  with  the  other  officers.10 

The  wives  of  army  officers  frequently  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  safety  away  from  their  homes.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  sent 
his  wife  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  after  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,11 and  General  John  Clifford  Pemberton  sent  his  to 
Mobile  after  the  fall  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.12 

Among  other  prominent  refugees  were  Governor  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  Robert  Toombs,  and  Sidney  Lanier,  all  of  Georgia.13 
Various  members  of  the  Huger,  Dabney,  Porcher,  Lesesne  and 
Ruffin  families  were  among  the  Civil  War  refugees.  Innumerable 
others  of  the  higher  classes — college  professors,14  school  girls,16 
preachers,16  and  foreign  business  men  and  nobles17 — were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

The  middle  class,  also,  was  compelled  to  flee  before  the  enemy. 
The  entire  population  of  Fairfax  Station,  Virginia,  sought 
refuge  elsewhere  during  the  war.18  William  Octave  Hart  re- 
ported that,   while  traveling  from  Vicksburg,   Mississippi,  to 


6  Mrs.    Roger   Atkinson    Pryor,    Reminiscences   of   War   and   Peace,    p.    356. 
8  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,    The   War  Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia   Girl,   p.    160. 

T  Charles    L.    Pettigrew    to    William    S.    Pettigrew,    August    22,     1864,    Pettigrew    Papers,     Southern 
Historical   Collection,    University    of    North    Carolina    Library,    Chapel    Hill.    N.    C. 

8  John  Beauchamp  Jones,   A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,   I,    123. 

9  Alfred   Jackson   Hanna,    Flight   Into   Oblivion,   p.    12. 

10  J.    H.    Averill,    "The    Evacuation    of    the    City    of    Richmond,"    Southern    Historical    Society   Papers, 
XXV    (1897),   268. 

11  Alien   Tate,   Stonewall  Jackson,    the  Good  Soldier,   p.    283.   While   she  was    a   refugee   at    the  home 
of   her   sister   in   Charlotte,    Mrs.    Jackson's   only    child,    a    daughter,    was    born. 

12  Mary  Webster  Loughborough,  My  Cave  Life  In  Vicksburg   (London:   D.  Appleton  and  Co.,    1864). 
p.    26. 

13  Andrews,   Journal,  p.    15  7. 

14  McGuire,    Diary,   p.    161. 

16  Madame  S.   Sosnowski,    "Burning  of  Columbia,"   Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,   VIII    (1924),    196. 
,e  McGuire,    Diary,    p.    71. 

"August   Conrad.    The   Destruction  of  Columbia,   S.   C,   p.    23. 

18  Henry   B.    Pratt,    ed.,    "Letters   of   Winthrop   S.    G.    Allen,"   Journal   of   the   Illinois   State   Historical 
Society,   XXIV    (1931-32),    571. 
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Selma,  Alabama,  he  passed  through  an  "abandoned  town — 
where  there  was  not  a  person  living."19  Similar  conditions 
existed  all  over  the  South  and  they  affected  all  classes.  Even  the 
"poor  Whites,"  "reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  .  .  . 
usually  dirty  and  of  uncleanly  habits,  in  many  cases  ignorant  to 
the  extreme,  and  intensely  indolent,"  were  frequently  found 
among  the  refugees.20 

Not  to  be  overlooked  were  the  Unionists  in  the  South  who  fled 
from  place  to  place.  John  T.  Trowbridge,  a  Northerner  who  vis- 
ited the  South  after  the  war,  found  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
"Union  men  from  the  cotton  states"  who  had  escaped  into  the 
Federal  lines  during  the  war,  and  either  could  not  or  dared  not 
return.21 

There  was  no  typical  refugee  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
refugees  differed  in  age,  wealth,  sex,  social  position,  and  official 
standing,  but  most  of  the  group  were  women,  old  men,  and  chil- 
dren. More  is  known  of  the  better  educated  and  more  promi- 
nent people  because  they  were  the  more  articulate,  but  consid- 
erable data  on  the  middle  and  lower  class  refugees  have  also 
been  found. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  causes  of  flight.  The  major 
reason,  however,  was  invasion  by  the  enemy.  Fearing  what 
might  happen  when  the  Federals  arrived,  the  people  sought 
safety  in  flight.  All  over  the  South  "travel-stained  and  way- 
worn refugees,  herded  together  in  a  common  woe,  hurrying  be- 
fore the  approaching  armies,  plodded  their  way  along  the  roads 
in  search  of  security."22  One  Mississippi  refugee  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  she  had  bowed  herself  "out  of  one  town  after  another 
as  Federal  troops  bowed  themselves  in."23  Frequently,  these 
people  who  fled  before  invading  armies  told  such  "tales  of  woe 
.  .  .that  they  induced  a  general  flight  before  the  advancing 
enemy."24 

Many  Southerners  fled  from  their  homes,  not  because  of  an 
actual  invasion,  but  because  of  fear  of  one.  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Pettigrew,  who  lived  on  a  plantation  in  eastern  North  Carolina, 


19  William    Octave   Hart,    "A    Boy's    Recollections   of    the    War,"    Publications    of    the    Mississippi   His- 
torical Society,   XII    (1912),    151. 

20  Louis    Pierpont    Brockett    and    Mary    Vaughan,    Woman's    Work    in    the    Civil    War:    A    Record    of 
Heroism,   Patriotism,   and   Patience,   p.    75. 

21  John    Tyler    Trowbridge,    A    Picture    of    the    Desolated    States    and    the    Work    of    Reconstruction, 
p.    250. 

22  Joseph    F.    White,     "Social    Conditions     in     the     South     During     the     War,"     Confederate     Veteran. 
XXX    (1922).    144. 

23  Loughborough,   Cave  Life,  p.    189. 

94  George  W.   Bailey.   A  Private  Chapter  of  the   War.  p.    15  8. 
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was  packed  and  ready  to  flee  days  before  she  actually  had  to 
leave,  and  many  of  her  friends  had  preceded  her  in  flight.25  In 
many  sections  of  the  Confederacy  there  was  fear  of  invasion 
and  an  apprehension  of  danger.  In  April,  1863,  many  Charles- 
tonians  fled  to  the  up-country  because  they  feared  invasion,  but 
returned  in  May,  when  the  danger  of  attack  had  passed.26 

In  many  cases  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  flee  from  their 
homes  by  orders  issued  by  officers  of  one  or  the  other  army.  Gen- 
eral William  T.  Sherman  ordered  the  civilians  of  Atlanta  evac- 
uated, giving  as  his  reasons,  the  need  of  all  the  houses  in  Atlanta, 
the  right  of  the  Federals  to  have  Atlanta  as  a  prize  of  war,  the 
cost  of  feeding  the  populace  should  they  remain,  and  the  simpli- 
fying of  military  matters.27  In  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  those 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
were  "driven  from  their  homes,,  in  the  spring  of  1863. 28  In 
Mississippi,  wherever  the  Federals  got  control,  General  Grant 
ordered  non-combatants  removed.29  The  authorities  of  Charles- 
ton, with  the  consent  of  General  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beaure- 
gard, advised  "all  non-combating  population  to  leave  the  city, 
and  remove  their  personal  property."30  Jefferson  Davis  not  only 
sent  his  family  away  from  Richmond  in  May,  1862,  but  encour- 
aged other  men  to  do  likewise.  He  thought  it  better  for  men  "on 
whom  the  country's  weal  is  so  dependent  to  be  free  from  private 
anxiety."31 

The  desire  of  women  to  be  with  or  near  their  husbands  caused 
many  to  leave  their  homes.  After  voluntarily  leaving,  many  of 
these  women  found  it  impossible  to  return  to  their  former  homes, 
but  were  forced  to  wander  through  the  South  in  search  of  places 
of  refuge.  Such  was  the  life  of  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,32  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  33  and  Mrs.  Edward  Porter  Alexander.34 

The  belief  that  women  would  be  safer  when  the  Federals  came 
if  they  did  not  have  male  protectors  caused  some  men  to  leave 
their  homes.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Colonel  Thomas  Dabney 

25  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  to  her  sister,  Minnie  North,  January  22,  1862,  Pettigrew  Papers, 
Southern    Historical    Collection,    University    of    North    Carolina    Library. 

26  Charlotte    R.    Holmes,    ed..    The    Burckmeyer    Letters,    p.    77. 

27  William   Tecumseh   Sherman,    Memoirs   of   General   William   T.   Sherman,    II,    18. 

28  Jones,  Diary,  I,   3  3  3. 

29  John  Joseph  Byron  Hillard  to  Clement  Claiborne  Clay,  January  25,  1863,  Clement  Claiborne  Clay 
Papers,    Duke    University   Library,    Durham,    N.    C. 

30  Jones,   Diary,   I,    184. 

31  McGuire,    Diary,    p.    110. 

32  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  A  Southern  Girl  in  '61:  The  War-Time  Memories  of  A  Confederal* 
Senator's   Daughter,    p.    61. 

33  Pryor,    Reminiscences,   p.    61. 

34  Edward  Porter  Alexander  to  Leopold  Alexander,  February  10,  1862,  E.  P.  Alexander  Papers. 
Southern   Historical   Collection,    University   of   North   Carolina   Library. 
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left  his  daughters  in  Mississippi  and  went  to  Alabama  in  1863. 35 
It  was  far  more  frequent  an  occurrence,  however,  for  women  to 
desire  the  safety  afforded  by  a  man's  presence.  When  men  were 
ordered  away  from  their  homes  for  government  business  of  any 
kind,  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  thought  it  necessary  to 
move  where  they  could  have  a  man's  protection.  For  this  reason, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuire  moved  from  Ashland  to  Richmond,36  despite 
the  fact  that  living  expenses  were  much  less  in  the  former  town. 

Some  Unionists  fled  from  their  homes  to  escape  persecution 
by  their  pro-Southern  neighbors;  others  left  simply  because  of 
their  disagreement  with  the  Southern  cause.  Their  ideas  and 
beliefs  caused  them  to  join  the  rank  of  the  fugitives.37 

A  final  reason  for  flight,  seldom  mentioned  in  the  diaries  and 
memoirs  of  the  time,  but  present,  nevertheless,  was  the  desire 
to  escape  military  serice.  Some  fled  from  one  part  of  the  South 
to  another,  and  others  fled  to  the  North.  Still  others  left  for 
foreign  countries  "to  avoid  being  impressed"  into  the  service  of 
the  South.38 

While  many  people  fled  as  individuals  or  in  family  groups, 
there  were  also  mass  movements  of  refugees.  Mass  flights  were 
caused  largely  by  the  invasion  of  enemy  troops.  Hence  they 
may  be  traced  chronologically  and  geographically  as  the  mili- 
tary program  of  the  Federal  government  developed. 

The  first  instance  of  refugees  during  the  war  that  has  been 
found  was  the  case  of  a  Charleston  family  that  fled  to  the 
country  even  before  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter.  The  family 
soon  returned  to  the  city.39  During  this  same  year,  1861,  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  knew  the  horrors  and  uncertain- 
ties of  refugee  life.  On  May  4  one  diarist  recorded :  "Our  friends 
and  neighbors  have  left  us.  Everything  is  broken  up.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  closed;  the  high  school  dismissed.  Scarcely 
anyone  is  left  of  the  many  families  that  surrounded  us."40  Six 
days  later  on  May  10,  the  diarist  went  to  church  and  found  the 
organ  mute,  for  "the  organist  was  gone."41  On  May  24  the 
writer  fled  to  Fairfax  Courthouse  and  thence  into  interior  Vir- 
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ginia.42  The  unusually  early  mass  movement  from  Alexandria 
was  caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  town  to  the  center  of  Federal 
authority. 

There  were  three  localities  from  which  mass  flight  took  place 
in  1862.  There  were  flights  from  every  Southern  state;  but 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama  experienced  the  greatest 
exodus.  There  was  a  general  evacuation  of  women  and  chil- 
dren from  Richmond  in  May,  1862,  when  General  McClellan 
was  before  the  gates  of  the  city.43  The  scare  lasted  for  several 
months,  after  which  the  majority  of  the  citizens  returned  to  the 
city.  The  coast  of  North  Carolina  was  invaded  by  a  Federal 
army  early  in  1862,  and  by  late  spring  many  plantations  were 
deserted  and  the  citizens  of  New  Bern  were  "moving  their  prop- 
erty into  the  interior."44  Northern  Alabama  was  invaded  in 
May,  1862,  and  many  residents  of  Huntsville  fled  to  central  Ala- 
bama and  into  Tennessee.  To  Huntsville,  as  to  Richmond,  many 
people  returned  after  the  first  scare.45 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  experienced  mass  movements  of 
refugees  in  1863.  It  was  early  in  this  year  that  General  John  C. 
Pemberton  insisted  "on  all  non-combatants  leaving  Vicks- 
burg,"46  but  the  railroads  had  been  torn  up  and  other  modes  of 
travel  were  so  hazardous  that  many  aged  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  unable  to  leave  the  city.  They  hid  in  the  caves  along 
the  river.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  did  leave 
Vicksburg.47  When  Federal  troops  approached  Jackson,  the 
depot  in  that  city  was  filled  with  citizens  "seeking  anything  to 
bear  them  away  from  the  threatened  and  fast  depopulating 
town."48  A  Union  soldier,  upon  entering  the  Mississippi  capital 
with  the  Federal  army,  "saw  a  number  of  vehicles  of  various 
kinds  loaded  with  household  furniture,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  ...  all  greatly  excited,  moving  rapidly  out  of  town."49 
During  the  entire  year  1863  people  were  fleeing  from  one  section 
of  Tennessee  to  another;  some  fled  from  their  homes  to  avoid 
threatened  attacks  by  Federal  forces,  others  were  actually  forced 
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out  by  the  enemy.  There  was  also  a  steady  stream  of  emigres 
from  Tennessee  into  other  states,  both  North  and  South. 

Atlanta  and  that  part  of  Georgia  in  General  Sherman's  path 
experienced  a  mass  flight  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  1864. 
General  Sherman  issued  an  order  for  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta 
and  "all  was  bustle  and  rapid  movement  in  every  household 
within  the  boundaries  of  usurpation.  Under  the  strong  arm  of 
military  power,  delay  was  not  permitted.  Homes  were  to  be 
abandoned,  and  household  goods  to  be  left  for  the  enemy  or 
destroyed."50  Consequently,  "the  entire  Southern  population  of 
Atlanta,  with  an  occasional  exception,  and  that  of  many  miles 
in  its  vicinity  were  made  refugees  overnight."51 

General  Sherman  crossed  into  South  Carolina  early  in  1865 
and  marched  on  Columbia,  whence  "many  private  individuals 
and  practically  all  the  banks  and  public  officials  had  taken  flight 
with  property,  which  had  been  placed  under  their  protection."52 
This  town  was  unusually  hard  hit  because  it  was  full  of  refugees 
who  had  come  in  from  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy  late  in 
the  war.  On  April  2,  1865,  a  message  from  General  Lee  was 
handed  to  President  Davis  as  the  latter  sat  in  St.  James  Church, 
Richmond.  This  message  contained  the  news  that  the  Confed- 
erate lines  had  been  broken  and  that  Richmond  was  in  danger.53 
"Suddenly  as  if  by  magic,  the  streets  became  filled  with  men, 
walking  as  though  for  a  wager,  and  behind  them  excited  negroes 
with  trunks,  bundles  and  baggage  of  every  description."54  The 
capital  "became  a  mere  mass  of  hurrying  fugitives,"  and  the 
officers  of  the  Confederacy,  their  families,  and  the  more  fortun- 
ate civilians  left  for  Danville,  Greensboro,  and  points  south.55 

Regardless  of  the  time  or  the  place,  however,  the  rumor  that 
Federal  troops  were  approaching  any  Southern  town  or  region 
threw  the  people  into  a  state  of  fear  that  approached  hysteria. 
The  following  descriptions  of  conditions  in  Southern  towns, 
based  upon  accounts  written  by  eye-witnesses  and  in  some  cases 
by  trained  observers  accustomed  to  the  horrors  and  hardships 
of  war,  indicate  something  of  the  hysteria  and  chaos  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  towns  were  invaded  by  the  enemy. 

The  Daily  Phoenix  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  pictures  that 
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little  town  in  1865  when  most  of  its  citizens  were  fast  becoming 
refugees : 

Terrible  was  the  press,  the  shock,  the  rush,  the  hurry,  the  universal  con- 
fusion such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  circumstances  of  a  city  from  which 
thousands  were  preparing  to  fly  without  previous  preparations  for  flight, 
burdened  with  pale  and  trembling  women,  their  children  and  portable 
chattels,  trunks  and  jewels,  family  Bibles  and  "lares  familiares"5* 

The  streets  of  Charleston  "were  crowded  with  carriages  and 
carts  moving  the  people."57   In  Jackson,  Mississippi, 

not  only  ladies  with  pale  faces  and  anxious  eyes  .  .  .  but  gentlemen  of  anti- 
military  disposition  were  running  hither  and  thither,  with  carpet-bags  and 
little  valises,  seeking  conveyances  determined  to  find  a  safe  place;  .  .  .  and 
as  they  ran,  each  had  an  alarming  report  to  circulate.88 

The  people  of  Richmond  "were  running  hither  and  yon ;  houses 
were  aflame;  the  sick  and  dying  were  brought  out;  boxes  and 
barrels  were  dragged  from  open  commissary  stores."59  "The 
scene  at  the  station  was  of  indescribable  confusion."60  "Men, 
women  and  children  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  moved  as  if  they  meant 
business.  Trains  came  in  rapidly  .  .  .  received  their  complement 
of  freight  .  .  .  and  departed,  giving  place  to  others  that  went 
through  the  same  routine."61 

The  chaos  described  above  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  in 
some  cities.  It  began  when  the  first  word  of  invasion  came  and 
ceased  only  when  the  Federal  troops  had  done  their  damage. 
In  the  case  of  Columbia,  the  bustle  and  hurry  lasted  "through- 
out Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,"62  but  it  lasted  for  a 
longer  period  in  Atlanta. 

Some  people,  realizing  the  necessity  of  leaving,  hurried 
around,  panic-stricken,  grabbing  anything  within  their  reach. 
In  Jackson,  Mississippi,63  and  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,64  people 
made  hurried  departures  from  their  homes.  Many  "packed  in 
haste";65  others  didn't  bother  to  pack,  but  snatched  what  they 
could  while  making  their  exits.66  A  cultured,  refined  refugee, 
member  of  a  wealthy  planter  family  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
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piled  last-minute  remembrances  into  a  white  tablecloth  and 
carried  the  package  herself.  She  thus  "missed  the  attention 
she  had  a  right  to  expect"  on  the  trip;  she  did,  indeed,  look 
beneath  her  class.67 

Others  moved  more  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  in  some  cases 
carefully  planned  preparations  were  made  for  leaving.  Among 
those  preparing  for  refugee  life  with  some  leisure  was  a  farmer 
in  western  Virginia  who  made  repairs  on  Tiis  wagon  before  he 
left  his  home.68  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  was  "packed  for 
flight"  days  before  she  actually  fled  from  her  plantation  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.69  An  editor  in  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
took  time  to  pack  all  of  his  office  equipment  before  leaving  for 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.70 

Although  the  refugees  were  more  often  than  not  left  to  their 
own  initiative  when  the  problem  of  flight  presented  itself,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  offered  assistance  to  the  people  of  Atlanta.  Des- 
pite Sherman's  offer,  the  roads  out  of  Atlanta  were  "filled  with 
teams  of  frightened  refugees,"72  who  would  accept  no  help  from 
him. 

Practically  every  contemporary  recorder  stressed  the  scarc- 
ity of  transportation  facilities.  Means  of  travel  were  poor  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  war,  but  they  became  rapidly  worse 
as  the  conflict  dragged  on.  In  Newnan,  Georgia,  in  1863,  "fab- 
ulous prices  were  offered  for  means  of  conveyance.  As  fast  as 
...  a  vehicle  was  procured  it  was  filled  and  crowded."73  In  the 
same  year  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  "Everything  that  had  wheels 
was  in  demand  and  even  a  cart  was  deemed  a  prize."74  When 
Richmond  fell  in  1865,  "every  vehicle  was  in  requisition,  com- 
manding fabulous  remuneration,  and  gold  or  silver  the  only 
currency  accepted."75  In  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  too, 
"horses  brought  $1000  apiece  in  gold."76    Robert  Toombs  was 
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forced  to  spend  the  night  in  Macon,  Georgia,  much  against  his 
wishes,  because  "it  was  impossible  to  get  a  conveyance  of  any 
sort."77  The  next  day,  however,  he  succeeded  in  getting  "a 
shabby  little  covered  cart"  which  traveled  "at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour  and  a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  mile."78 

The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  means  of  transportation  were 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  vehicles  had  been  worn  out 
or  destroyed.  Another  contributing  factor  was  the  fact  that 
the  government  appropriated  vehicles  and  animals  for  its  own 
use.  According  to  the  Daily  Phoenix  there  was  a  shortage  of 
transportation  facilities  in  Columbia  because  the  "Government 
of  the  state  and  Confederacy  absorbed  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion."79 In  Richmond  the  governmental  officials  were  given 
first  consideration  of  railroad  accommodations,  but  "they  were 
forced  to  push  their  way  through  hundreds  of  excited  people" 
in  order  to  get  to  the  train.80 

Some  refugees  carried  no  luggage ;  some  carried  several  bags 
and  trunks  as  well  as  innumerable  boxes  and  packages;  still 
others  carried  heavy  kitchen  utensils  and  household  furniture 
to  their  new  domicile.  Many  refugees  maintained,  however, 
that  there  was  "no  room  for  trunks  and  boxes,  for  every  car- 
riage, wagon,  and  cart  was  loaded  with  human  freight."81 
Others  report  that  trunks  were  piled  high  on  the  wagons  and 
one  Tennessee  refugee  carried  along  with  her  personal  posses- 
sions, a  sewing  machine,  guitar,  and  some  books.  An  on-looker 
in  Richmond,  during  the  process  of  evacuation,  wrote  that  "no 
one  could  afford  to  abandon  any  article  of  wear  or  household 
use  when  going  where  they  knew  that  nothing  could  be  re- 
placed."83 When  refugees  left  their  property  behind,  it  was 
much  against  their  wills,  but  if  they  left  precipitately  they  had 
not  time  to  hide,  destroy,  or  collect  their  valuables.  One  refu- 
gee, facing  the  facts,  admitted,  "this  house  will  be  deserted, 
and  the  Yankees  can  come  and  take  it  whenever  they  please."84 

Every  conceivable  means  of  transportation  was  used  by  the 
Southern  refugees.  Many,  unable  to  obtain  any  means  of  con- 
veyance, fled  on  foot.  Vast  numbers  were  forced  to  flee  areas  in 
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this  manner.85  If  the  advent  of  the  enemy  was  imminent,  the 
refugees  became  scared  and  frequently  ran,  seeking  safety  as 
quickly  as  possible.86 

Some  individual  refugees  fled  on  horseback.  An  Alabama 
journalist  borrowed  a  mule,  a  saddle,  and  bridle  from  a  neigh- 
bor and  started  out  for  safety.87  Almost  without  exception, 
those  who  traveled  on  horseback  sent  some  luggage  by  some 
other  mode  of  transportation. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  vehicles  was  the  wagon. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Poppenheim  of  Charleston  felt  it  beneath  her  class 
to  ride  in  a  wagon,  but  consented  because  "all  other  vehicles, 
carriages,  buggies,  and  everything  on  wheels  had  been  driven 
out  of  town"  by  other  refugees.88  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald  suc- 
ceeded in  borrowing  a  wagon  from  a  man  in  her  neighborhood, 
promising  to  sell  it  for  him  when  she  reached  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia.89 In  going  from  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  to  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, one  party  travelled  "very  slowly  ...  in  an  ox-wagon."90 
This  trip  took  several  weeks. 

Stagecoach91  and  buggy92  were  sometimes  used  by  the  refu- 
gees, and  the  canal  boat  between  Lexington  and  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  was  utilized  by  many  refugees  fleeing  from  the  Valley 
and  western  part  of  Virginia.93 

A  bit  unusual,  perhaps,  but  interesting  and  effective,  never- 
theless, was  the  method  of  transportation  used  by  a  woman  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  She  took  three  small  straw  carriages, 
putting  her  children  in  two  of  them  and  her  baggage  in  the 
third.  Her  father  drew  one  carriage,  she  drew  another,  and  a 
little  girl  drew  the  third.  In  that  way  they  left  Fredericksburg 
for  the  southern  part  of  Virginia.94 

Ambulances  were  used  extensively  in  getting  refugees  out 
of  the  danger  zones.  In  Virginia  in  1863  one  was  seen  "filled 
with  women  and  children"  going  down  the  Valley.95  Two  women 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Middle  Tennessee  to  Alabama  in  an 
ambulance  in  1862. 
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The  means  of  transportation  most  frequently  used  by  refu- 
gees was  the  railroad.  All  sorts  of  railway  accommodations 
were  used  by  those  in  flight.  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  daughter 
of  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas,  tells  of  her  trip  from  Atlanta  to 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  an  ambulance  train.  Mrs.  Wright,  with  two 
other  women  and  an  officer,  were  the  only  passengers  except 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  car  was  so  crowded  that 
there  was  no  place  for  the  sick  to  lie  down.96 

In  every  Southern  state  some  refugees  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  seats  on  trains  leaving  the  stricken  towns,  but  these 
trains  were  more  often  than  not  crowded  and  uncomfortable. 
One  refugee  said  that  the  train  leaving  Columbia  for  Charlotte 
only  a  few  hours  before  General  Sherman  entered  the  former 
city  was  carrying 

somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  passengers.  People  who  could  not 
get  inside  were  hanging  on  wherever  they  could  find  a  sticking  place;  the 
aisles  and  platforms  down  to  the  last  step  were  full  of  people  clinging  on 
like  bees  swarming  around  the  doors  of  a  hive.9T 

The  box-car  was  used  by  some  of  the  more  fortunate  refugees. 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  had  one  at  her  disposal  when  she  traveled. 
It  was  "fitted  up  to  suit  an  invalid,  with  bed,  chairs,  etc."98 
Mary  Gay  had  friends  who  made  their  home  in  a  box-car  and 
traveled  from  town  to  town  as  the  Federal  troops  moved  through 
Georgia,  and  she  took  at  least  one  trip  with  her  friends  in  their 
box-car  home.99  Susan  Dabney  Smedes,  her  sisters,  and  her 
father  obtained  two  box-cars  for  their  use,  and,  putting  the 
servants  in  one  and  themselves  in  the  other,  they  fled  from 
Mississippi  to  Georgia.  She  described  the  trip  as  "the  most  com- 
fortable long  journey  that  we  have  ever  undertaken."100 

The  life  of  a  refugee  en  route  from  one  locality  to  another 
was  a  serious  one,  but  it  had  its  humorous  incidents.  At  times 
the  cars  carrying  refugees  were  fired  upon;101  the  dead  lay 
by  the  highway  in  view  of  the  passing  throng;  life  frequently 
seemed  hopeless  and  was  despaired  of.102  This  was  not  always 
true,  however.  Mrs.  James  Chesnut  of  South  Carolina  tells  the 
story  of  a  woman  refugee  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in  the 
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same  car  with  her.  This  stranger  "talked  about  and  introduced 
herself  to  every  man,  claiming  his  protection.  She  had  never 
traveled  alone  before  in  her  life."  But  Mrs.  Chesnut  thought 
this  person  would  have  been  safe  under  any  conditions.  In  dis- 
gust she  added:  "Old  age  and  ugliness  are  protection  in  some 
cases."103  On  this  same  trip,  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Chesnut 
was  the  last  refugee  permitted  to  enter  by  the  doors  of  the  cars. 
"The  government  then  took  possession,  and  the  women  could 
only  be  smuggled  in  by  the  windows.  Stout  ones  stuck  and  had 
to  be  pushed,  pulled  and  hauled  by  main  force.  Dear  Mrs. 
Izard,  with  all  her  dignity,  was  subjected  to  this  rough  treat- 
ment. She  was  found  almost  too  much  for  the  size  of  the  car 
windows."104 

There  was  no  one  city  or  region  to  which  all  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  fled.  Those  from  the  same  community 
might  scatter  to  many  points  in  the  state  or  even  beyond  the 
state.  Some  went  only  a  few  miles  into  nearby  woods  or  other 
places  of  safety  and  remained  for  only  a  few  hours.105  Others 
emigrated  to  foreign  countries.  Mrs.  John  Burckmyer  of 
Charleston  went  to  France  and  stayed  there  throughout  the 
war.  Each  state  in  the  Confederacy,  however,  had  so-called 
"havens"  to  which  refugees  fled  in  large  numbers.  Refugees 
from  all  the  Southern  states  frequently  fled  into  a  particular 
locality  in  search  of  safety,  only  to  find  that  it,  too,  had  been 
abandoned  because  of  its  proximity  to  a  danger  zone. 

Richmond  was  the  most  popular  place  of  refuge  in  the  Con- 
federacy. Its  popularity  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  work  in  the 
government  offices  was  attractive.  Virginia  refugees  naturally 
gravitated  to  the  capital.  Those  from  Fredericksburg  poured 
in  on.the  night  of  November  22,  1862  ;106  from  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia came  many  women,  among  them  Mrs.  J.  W.  B.  McGuire 
and  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald.  Many  refugees  came  to  Rich- 
mond from  Maryland.  Among  them  were  J.  B.  Jones,  who  be- 
came clerk  in  War  Department  and  who  left  a  valuable  account 
of  life  among  the  refugees.  Fannie  Beers107  and  Sarah  Jones, 
a  British  subject,  also  came  to  Richmond  from  Maryland.  The 
latter,  in  her  account  of  refugee  life  during  the  early  part  of 
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the  war,  frequently  refers  to  her  friends  who  had  fled  from 
Maryland  into  Richmond.108 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Richmond  was  Ashland,  another  im- 
portant haven  for  refugees.  Mrs.  McGuire  reports  that  some 
refugees  lived  in  Ashland  and  commuted  to  Richmond  to 
work.109  The  popularity  of  Ashland  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  living  costs  were  relatively  low,  much  cheaper 
than  in  Richmond.110 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  had  its  share  of  refugees  from  both 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor  arrived  in 
Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  found  that  "strangers 
and  refugees  had  rented"  the  homes  of  some  of  her  friends; 
and  that  "those  of  others  were  filled  with  homeless  of  their 
own  kindred."111  J.  B.  Jones  reports  that  in  one  day,  January 
9,  1865,  600  homeless  women  and  children  in  a  body  descended 
upon  the  town.112  Fugitives  in  great  numbers  came  into  Peters- 
burg from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  from  Norfolk,  and  from 
Fredericksburg.113  They  came  in  from  North  Carolina  in  large 
groups,114  and  one  important  Georgian,  Sidney  Lanier,  found 
refuge  at  Petersburg.115 

Charlottesville  was  a  popular  retreat  for  refugees  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  Cornelia  McDonald  was  advised  to  go 
there  because  of  "its  abundance  of  provisions  and  because  it 
was  out  of  the  way  of  the  armies."116  When  Mrs.  J.  W.  B.  Mc- 
Guire arrived  in  this  town,  she  was  surprised  to  find  her  "sister 
.  .  .  and  daughter  staying  next  door."117 

North  Carolina  had  three  towns  which  served  as  "havens" 
for  refugees  from  that  state  and  neighboring  ones.  They  were 
Raleigh,  Hillsboro,  and  Charlotte.  Many  refugees  also  resided 
in  country  districts  surrounding  these  towns.  Mrs.  Jefferson 
Davis  went  to  Raleigh  in  the  spring  of  1862, 118  and  J.  B.  Jones 
sent  his  family  there  about  the  same  time.119  William  S.  Petti- 
grew  sent  his  family  to  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh  when  the  Fed- 
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erals  invaded  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1862. 12°  Hillsboro 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  refugee  towns  in  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  went  there  when  her  home  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina  was  endangered.121  She  re- 
ported, in  the  spring  of  1862,  that  refugees  were  continually 
arriving  in  Hillsboro.122  Charlotte  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  filled  with  refugees  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  for 
when  Atlanta  and  Columbia  fell  many  people  turned  north  and 
gravitated  to  this  city.  When  the  report  that  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  was  headed  for  Columbia  reached  that  city,  the  in- 
habitants were  ordered  to  flee  to  Charlotte.123  Mrs.  Chesnut  of 
South  Carolina  found  at  Charlotte  refugees  from  Virginia  as 
well  as  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.124 

No  town  in  South  Carolina  could  equal  Columbia  as  a  haven 
for  refugees.  As  early  as  December,  1863,  the  town  was  so 
crowded  with  "refugees  from  the  coast  .  .  .  that  there  was  not 
an  unoccupied  house  in  the  town."125  When  General  Sherman 
threatened  Charleston  in  1865,  "the  low  countrymen  fled  with 
their  treasures  into  Columbia."126  By  1865  this  latter  city  had 
become  "crowded  to  suffocation  with  refugees";127  the  people 
"had  actually  no  fear  about  Columbia;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  property,  which  had  been  sent  there  was 
safer  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  wide  Confederacy."128  In 
January  and  early  February  of  1865  "every  train  arriving  in 
the  capital  carried  a  multitude  of  refugees.  Into  the  city  moved 
the  banks  with  their  wealth  of  plate,  but  poverty  of  specie. 
Stores  of  provisions,  too,  found  their  way  into  Columbia,  for 
the  steadily  increasing  populace  anticipated  a  long  sojourn."129 
Refugees  came  into  Columbia  from  Georgia130  and  Tennessee131 
as  well  as  from  the  South  Carolina  coastal  region.  Several 
smaller  towns  in  South  Carolina  attracted  refugees  from  the 
war-torn  area.    Cherry  Hill,  South  Carolina,  was  crowded  with 
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refugees  in  August  of  1864;  some  of  them  came  from  Georgia,132 
others  from  North  Carolina.133  Among  the  refugees  in  this 
little  town  was  Vice  President  Alexander  H.  Stephens.134  Green- 
ville succored  many  refugees  from  Columbia,  Charleston,  and 
Atlanta;  among  them  were  such  well  known  people  as  the 
Hugers,  Gilmans,  Jerveys,  and  Porchers.135  Cedar  Springs,  near 
Spartanburg,  became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  family  of  Henry 
D.  Lesesne  of  Charleston.  Lesesne  chose  this  spot  because  of 
the  "abundant  country"  surrounding  it.136 

Atlanta  was  the  most  important  refugee  center  in  Georgia. 
The  town  had  a  population  of  only  8,000  in  1860,  but  "since  it 
was  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  .  .  .  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  its  population  had  greatly  increased."137  From  Dalton, 
Rome,  and  Savannah  the  people  fled  into  the  rural  districts; 
many  people  from  the  region  of  Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia  fled  to  Macon.  They  were  joined  by  refugees  from 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.138 

LaFayette,  Selma,  and  Mobile  were  the  chief  refugee  towns 
in  Alabama.  The  homeless  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  as 
well  as  native  refugees  sought  safety  in  these  Alabama  towns.139 

Mississippi  had  no  major  haven  for  refugees  as  did  the  other 
states,  but  Vicksburg  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of 
those  who  fled  from  the  Federal  armies.  Even  after  the  fall 
of  the  city  most  of  the  inhabitants  chose  to  remain  rather  than 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.140 

Knoxville  was  the  major  refugee  center  in  Tennessee.  Among 
prominent  Southern  refugees  in  Knoxville  were  James  W.  Clay 
of  Alabama141  and  Belle  Boyd  of  Virginia.142  Many  Unionist 
refugees  also  made  their  home  in  Knoxville.143  Nashville,  too, 
was  a  popular  abode  of  the  Unionists.144  Many  Tennesseans 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  at  the  famous  springs  and  resorts. 

Very  few  refugees  found  permanent  homes,  once  they  had 
been  forced  to  flee.  Most  of  them  wandered  from  one  place  to  an- 
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other,  seeking  quiet  and  safety.  Mrs.  J.  W.  B.  McGuire's  jour- 
neys were  typical  of  refugee  experiences.  She  left  her  home 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  May,  1862,  and  went  only  a  few 
miles  to  Fairfax  Courthouse,  but  she  fled  less  than  a  week  later 
to  Chantilly  and  from  there  she  journeyed  to  "The  Briars,"  a 
plantation  home  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Thence  she  went  to 
Winchester,  and  from  there  to  Richmond  in  early  1862.  Leav- 
ing Richmond  in  mid-summer,  she  went  to  Mecklenburg  County 
to  visit  a  sick  daughter,  and  from  there  fled,  in  the  early  fall, 
to  Charlottesville.  She  remained  at  Charlottesville  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returned  to  Richmond  for  a  brief  period.  She 
settled  in  Ashland  toward  the  close  of  1862,  but  remained  there 
for  only  one  year;  she  ultimately  returned  to  Richmond  where 
she  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war.145 

As  it  was  with  Mrs.  McGuire,  so  it  was  with  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  From  war-torn,  chaotic  towns  and  rural 
areas,  the  refugees  fled  in  various  and  sundry  vehicles  and  on 
foot.  They  moved  onward,  ever  seeking  safety  and  peace,  and 
stopped  for  a  brief  period,  perhaps,  in  a  calm  looking  place, 
only  to  be  forced  on  by  the  fear  of  enemy  invasion. 

As  the  Southern  people  left  their  homes,  the  Northern  troops 
frequently  followed  close  behind  plundering,  pillaging,  and 
seizing  property. 

Every  Southern  state  was  invaded  by  the  enemy  and  suffered 
from  accompanying  destruction.  The  Columbia  Daily  Phoenix, 
describing  the  demolition  that  followed  the  invasion  of  South 
Carolina  by  Sherman's  army,  said  that  "habitation  after  habit- 
ation, village  after  village,  -  one  sending  up  its  signal  flames  to 
the  other,  presaging  for  it  the  same  fate,  lighted  the  winter 
and  midnight  sky  with  crimson  horrors/'146  One  of  Sherman's 
soldiers  wrote  that  "everywhere  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were 
pillaged,  clothes  torn  up,  beds  torn  to  pieces,  barns  and  gins 
and  their  contents  given  to  flames."147  Fortunately  all  Southern 
states  were  not  visited  by  Sherman,  and  there  were  exceptions 
to  such  pillage.  Frequently  homes  were  converted  into  hospi- 
tals and  headquarters,  and  other  property  was  left  unharmed 
by  the  enemy.148 

Virginia  had  her  share  of  suffering  caused   by  enemy  in- 
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vasion.  In  1864  "the  Virginia  Military  Institute  with  all  the 
professors  houses  was  set  on  fire  and  the  distracted  families 
amid  the  flames  were  rushing  about  trying  to  save  some  of 
their  things,  when  they  were  forced  to  leave  them — officers 
standing  by  for  the  purpose.149  In  Lexington  a  woman  was 
asked  to  house  and  feed  two  Federal  officers.  This  she  did 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  only  to  be  informed  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast  that  her  guests  were  going  to  burn  her  home. 
So  "he  took  a  bottle  of  benzine  .  .  .  and  pouring  it  on  the  sofa 
and  curtains  in  the  lower  room,  applied  a  match  and  proceeded 
up  stairs/'150  When  one  of  the  family  rushed  upstairs  and  threw 
some  clothes  across  her  arms,  the  Federal  troops  "came  near 
her  with  a  lighted  match  and  set  fire  to  the  clothes  as  they 
hung  on  her  arm."151  Many  leading  Virginians  had  their  homes 
burned  by  Federal  troops  as  a  punishment  for  aiding  the  "re- 
bellion/' When  Edmund  Ruffin  returned  to  his  home,  "Beech- 
wood,"  after  the  Federal  forces  had  paid  it  a  visit,  he  found 
"the  yard  of  the  mansion  was  scattered  over  with  rubbish, — 
'broken  chairs  and  other  furniture,  broken  dishes,  plates  and 
other  crockery,  feathers  emptied  from  the  ticks  of  feather  beds. 
Evary  article  of  furniture  without  exception,  showed  material 
damage  which  could  have  come  only  from  'wilful  and  malignant 
design.'  "152  The  home  of  Colonel  William  H.  F.  Lee,  son  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  was  burned  by  Federals  as  were  those  of  many 
of  his  neighbors  in  the  surrounding  territory.153 

South  Carolina  was  also  the  scene  of  much  destruction. 
Describing  the  Columbia  fire,  an  on-looker  said: 

Greater  grew  the  confusion,  more  terrible  the  heat.  Families  struggled 
to  keep  themselves  together.  Mothers  strove  frantically  to  find  missing 
children.  Borne  out  upon  their  beds  came  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick 
of  palsy,  and  the  women  in  travail.  Every  victim  in  his  flight  carried 
some  cherished  possession,  clutched  lovingly  some  trifling  article  which  he 
hoped  to  save.154 

In  Columbia,   as  in  Lexington,   Virginia,   and  other  towns, 
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Federal  officers  threw  back  into  the  fire  many  things  which 
people  were  trying  to  save.155 

Georgia  suffered  great  property  damage  as  a  result  of  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea.  Sherman  himself  estimated  that  he 
had  destroyed  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  property.  In 
Newnan  the  houses  "were  in  many  cases  partly  demolished  by 
shot  or  shell,  or  having  taken  fire,  were  charred,  smoking  or 
burnt  to  the  ground."156  One  Georgian  living  near  Atlanta 
had  his  "elegant  European  piano,  mirrors  and  furniture,  as 
well  as  his  library,  cut  glass,  and  Dresden  china"  shipped  North 
by  Federal  troops.157  The  home  of  a  preacher  was  "consumed 
by  devouring  torches.  All  the  winter  clothing,  the  .  .  .  library 
and  .  .  .  manuscript  sermons  were  burned  to  ashes."158  A  refu- 
gee, visiting  what  had  once  been  a  beautiful  home,  found 

elegant  rosewood  and  mahogany  furniture,  broken  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments. These  things  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  as  far  as  ...  I  could 
see;  and  china  and  glass  looked  as  if  it  had  been  sown.  And  the  house, 
what  of  that?  Alas!  it  too  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
in  the  form  of  smoke,  and  ashes.  Not  even  a  chimney  stood  to  mark 
its  site.139 

It  was  in  Georgia  that  Mrs.  Fannie  Beers,  a  refugee,  came  into 
contact  with  Federal  troops  and  as  a  result  lost  many  keep- 
sakes which  she  had  cherished  through  the  years.  She  wrote 
years  later  that  she  had  been  as  proud  of  these  treasures  "as 
a  queen  of  her  crown  jewels  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  these  like  everything 
else  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  raiders."160  J.  R.  Trowbridge 
found,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  that  in  Atlanta  "everywhere 
were  ruins  and  rubbish,  mud  and  mortar  and  misery."161 

When  the  refugees  returned  to  their  homes  they  frequently 
found  them  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  One  refugee  woman, 
returning  to  her  home  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  found  it  being 
used  as  a  bakery.162  She  was  not  even  permitted  to  go  into 
her  former  bedroom,  but  was  told  that  "there  was  nothing  in 
it  that  belonged  to  her."163  Another  Virginia  family  "tried  to 
go  back  to  their  own  house,  but  found  only  one  chimney  stand- 
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ing  alone ;  even  that  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  Yankee, 
who  had  written  his  name  upon  it."164 

All  the  destruction  of  property  during  the  Civil  War  cannot 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Federal  troops,  however,  for  the 
Unionists  in  the  South  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Southerners. 
Whenever  the  Unionists  fled,  the  Confederates  appropriated 
their  property,  seized  their  cattle  and  other  livestock,  and 
burned  their  homes.165  One  Unionist  refugee  told  the  following 
story : 

I  lived  down  in  Cobb,  Georgia.  I  was  a  Union  man  .  .  .  like  my  Daddy 
befo'e  me.  Thar  was  no  use  me  bein'  a  fule  'case  my  neighbors  was.  The 
Rebel  army  treated  me  a  heap  wus'n  Sherman  did.  I  refugeed, — left 
everything  keer  o'  my  wife.  I  had  four  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  Rebs 
burn't  the  last  bale.  I  had  hogs,  and  a  mule,  and  a  hoss,  and  they  tuk 
all.  They  didn't  leave  my  wife  nary  a  bed  quilt.  When  they  tuk  what 
they  wanted,  they  put  her  out  of  the  house  and  set  fire  to  it.166 

Destruction  of  property  was  not  the  only  thing  that  made 
the  last  years  of  the  war  dark  for  the  refugees.  Disease  often 
took  hold  in  refugee  households,  always  causing  inconvenience, 
worry,  and  suffering,  and  often  actual  death.  Among  the  di- 
seases mentioned  most  frequently  were  whooping  cough,167 
chicken-pox,  and  scarlet  fever.168  One  Nashville  refugee  who 
went  to  central  Alabama  lost  her  child  when  her  baby  con- 
tracted scarlet  fever  and  died.169 

Tragedies  seemed  to  befall  refugee  children  more  than  adults. 
In  Vicksburg,  during  the  siege,  a  child  was  '  'playing  in  the 
yard,  and  found  a  shell;  in  rolling  and  turning  it,  she  ...  in- 
nocently pounded  the  fuse:  the  terrible  explosion,  showed,  as 
the  white  cloud  of  smoke  floated  away,  the  mangled  remains."170 
Also  at  Vicksburg,  "a  young  girl,  becoming  weary  in  the  con- 
finement of  the  cave,  hastily  ran  to  the  house  in  the  interval 
that  elapsed  between  falling  shells.  On  returning,  an  explosion 
sounded  near  her — one  wild  scream,  and  she  ran  into  her 
mother's  presence,  sinking  like  a  wounded  dove,"171  dead.  Vicks- 
burg experienced  one  tragedy  after  another.  In  this  river  town 
one  woman  put  her  child  to  bed,  and  only  a  few  moments  later 
a  shell  crashed  through  the  ceiling  of  the  cave,  crushing  the 
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baby's  head.172  In  Virginia,  as  in  Mississippi,  tragedy  stalked 
with  the  refugees  daily.  When  the  Federal  troops  entered  the 
territory  around  Suffolk,  they  "fired  the  houses,"  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  flee.  One  woman  took  her  seven  children,  the 
youngest  less  than  a  year  old,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  Before 
reaching  her  destination  she  was  fired  upon  and  killed.173  When 
Northern  soldiers  fired  on  Petersburg,  Virginia,  "women  were 
killed  on  the  lower  streets."174 

The  stories  of  destruction,  terror,  and  tragedy  might  be 
multiplied  many  hundredfold.  With  the  South  overrun  by  Nor- 
thern soldiers,  so  many  such  incidents  occurred  that  the  diarists 
could  not  report  them.  From  late  spring,  1861,  until  April,  1865, 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  civilians  and  property  of  South, 
and  every  attack  was  accompanied  by  heart-break,  disappoint- 
ment, destruction,  and  death. 

The  Northern  soldiers  were  not  responsible  for  all  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  in  the  South,  but  certainly  the  major  property 
damage  was  the  result  of  Federal  invasion.  When  word  or 
rumor  reached  the  Southern  people  that  the  enemy  was  enroute 
to  their  homes,  the  citizens  of  the  Confederacy  made  prepar- 
ations to  flee.  Hastening  from  the  invaded  section,  the  refugees 
were  swept  along  before  Northern  troops.  Other  miserable, 
desperate  refugees  frequently  joined  the  flight  as  the  journey 
continued. 

[To  be  concluded] 
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FORT    RALEIGH    NATIONAL    HISTORIC    SITE, 
NORTH  CAROLINA:  PART  OF  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT SITES  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S 
COLONIES  OF  1585-1586  AND  1587* 

By 

Charles  W.  Porter  III 

The  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  on  the  north  end  of 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  directly  connects  us  with  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  with  the  golden  age  of  English 
art,  literature,  and  adventure.  The  figures  who  play  the  chief 
role  in  the  story  of  the  exploration  and  attempted  settlement  of 
the  island  are  the  epic  figures  of  English  history:  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, after  whom  the  new  land  was  named  Virginia,  is  easily  the 
premier  sovereign  of  England ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  poet,  soldier, 
and  statesman,  and  the  inspiration  and  financial  mainstay  of  the 
Roanoke  Island  project,  is  the  best  remembered  of  gallant  Eng- 
lish courtiers;  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  the  Revenge,  who 
brought  the  first  colony  to  America  in  1585  and  left  another 
small  group  there  in  1586,  is  the  Elizabethan  hero  who  in  1592 
taught  English  sailors  how  to  dare  and  die  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds ;  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  rescued  the  first  colony 
from  starvation,  is  famous  as  the  first  English  circumnavigator 
of  the  globe  and  as  the  preeminent  seadog  and  explorer  of  Eng- 
lish history. 

As  Plymouth  and  other  early  New  England  sites  connect  us 
with  the  great  European  movement  known  as  the  Reformation, 
so  the  scene  of  Raleigh's  settlements  connects  us  with  the  power- 
ful activating  force  known  as  the  Renaissance.  When  energized 
by  the  Renaissance  movement,  the  human  spirit  knew  no  earthly 
bounds  nor  recognized  any  limits  to  intellectual  or  physical  en- 
deavor. Thus  Raleigh,  who  was  born  a  gentleman  of  but  mod- 
erate estate,  willed  to  be  the  favorite  of  a  queen,  aspired  to  found 
an  empire  across  the  seas  in  the  teeth  of  imperial  Spain  and 
undertook  in  prison  to  write  the  history  of  the  world!  For  the 
glory,  enrichment,  and  security  of  England,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
pillaged  the  cities  and  mighty  galleons  of  Spain  and  dared  to 
said  around  the  globe.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  shortly  after  his 
memorable  voyages  to  Roanoke  Island,  gave  the  British  Navy 
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an  immortal  tradition  by  duelling  for  a  day  and  a  night  with 
one  small  ship  against  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three. 

Truly  heroic  was  the  Roanoke  Island  colonial  venture.  Here, 
despite  the  hostility  of  Spain,  the  greatest  naval  and  colonial 
power  of  that  day,  the  agents  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the 
subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth  suffered  or  died  in  the  first  serious 
effort  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  larger  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  slow  process  of  agriculture,  industry, 
trade,  and  natural  increase.  The  hardships  of  the  first  colony 
under  Governor  Lane  1585-1586,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
"Lost  Colony,,  of  1587,  taught  the  English  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  would  be  attendant  upon  the  conquest  of  the  contin- 
ent and  enabled  them  to  grow  in  colonial  wisdom.  Thus  the 
birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  at  the  "Citie  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia/' 
August  18,  1587,  first  child  of  English  parentage  to  be  born 
in  the  New  World,  was  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the  future  rise  of 
a  new  English-speaking  nation  beyond  the  seas. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  commemorates  the  successful  settlement 
of  English  America  growing  out  of  the  dreams  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Fort  Raleigh,  because  of  the 
tragic  mystery  of  the  "Lost  Colony,"  memorializes  better  than 
any  other  site  the  cost  of  early  English  colonial  effort.  To  a 
certain  degree  it  also  commemorates  a  forgotten  part  of  the 
price  that  England  paid  for  English  liberty.  The  colonists  at 
Fort  Raleigh  were,  in  a  sense,  sacrificed  that  England  might 
employ  all  her  fighting  strength  against  the  juggernaut  of  Spain 
in  the  battle  against  the  Armada.  To  relieve  the  Roanoke  colony 
in  1588,  in  the  place  of  Grenville's  warships,  only  two  small  pin- 
naces could  be  spared  and  these  did  not  reach  Roanoke.  For  the 
glorious  victory  over  the  Armada  and  for  the  gradual  emer- 
gence of  English  sea  power  after  1588,  England  gave  her  infant 
colony  in  America. 

The  statesmen,  merchants,  and  ship  captains  of  Elizabethan 
England  shared  the  adventurous  and  speculative  spirit  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  had  established  empires  in  the 
West  after  1492.  Religious  zeal  and  both  personal  and  national 
interests  impelled  Englishmen  to  compete  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal for  a  share  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  the  New 
World.  Englishmen  wondered  if  they  could  not  find  a  northwest 
passage  through  the  American  continent  which  would  divert 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  to  England,  or  if  they  could  not  trans- 
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muts  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  North  America  into 
English  fortunes  as  Spaniards  had  grown  rich  from  the  gold 
of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

On  June  11,  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  elder  half-brother 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  charter 
to  discover  and  colonize  "remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands" 
not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince.  In  1583  he  ven- 
tured almost  his  entire  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  Anne 
Aucher,  in  an  attempt  to  explore  the  northern  part  of  North 
America  and  found  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  The  queen  her- 
self displayed  interest  in  the  enterprise  by  giving  Raleigh  a 
good  luck  token  to  send  to  Gilbert  just  before  the  expedition 
sailed.  Gilbert  landed  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  which  he 
claimed  for  England,  but  on  coasting  southward  he  met  with 
repeated  misfortunes,  turned  away,  and  was  himself  drowned 
on  the  return  voyage  to  England.  He  had  insisted  on  sailing  in 
one  of  his  smaller  ships.  "I  will  not  forsake  my  little  company 
going  homeward,  with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  stormes 
and  perils."1  Among  his  last  recorded  words  was  the  famous 
cry  to  his  men  in  the  larger  boat,  "We  are  as  neere  to  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land."2  His  last  will  and  testament,  dated  July  8, 
1582,  makes  clear  that  his  ultimate  purpose  had  been  to  found 
an  English  Empire  beyond  the  seas  to  be  colonized  by  English 
people.3 

Gilbert's  heroic  death  must  have  deeply  moved  his  half- 
brother,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  latter  had  voyaged  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  an  expedition  of  1578  and  had  fitted  out 
a  ship  intended  to  participate  in  the  great  voyage  of  1583  to 
Newfoundland.  In  1584,  when  the  Gilbert  patent  was  to  expire, 
Raleigh  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  the  queen  and  received  from 
her  a  charter  which  confirmed  to  him  the  powers  formerly  en- 
joyed by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1584,  Captains  Philip  Amadas  and  Ar- 
thur Barlowe  left  the  west  of  England  in  two  barks  "well  fur- 
nished with  men  and  victuals,"  to  explore  the  North  American 
coast  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Among  the  company  of  explorers 
was  the  enigmatical  Simon  Ferdinando,  formerly  the  master  of 
the  ship  Falcon  under  the  captaincy  of  Raleigh,  but  also  known 
as  the  "man"  of  the  queen's  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
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singham.4  Ferdinando  had  sailed  to  the  coast  of  America  and 
back  in  three  months*  time  in  1579.5  His  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion was  to  make  him  a  key  figure  in  the  Roanoke  Island  enter- 
prises. 

The  party  of  explorers  landed  on  July  13,  1584,  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  approximately  seven  leagues  above6  Roanoke 
Island,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
"as  rightfull  Queene"  with  the  further  proviso  that  the  land  was 
to  be  for  the  use  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  the  queen's 
charter.  Despite  the  passing  of  over  350  years,  Barlowe's  de- 
scription of  the  country  is  still  basically  true  if  pardonably  ex- 
uberant. They  found  it  "very  sandie  and  low  towards  the  waters 
side,  but  so  full  of  grapes  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the 
Sea  overflowed  them,  of  which  we  found  such  plentie,  as  well 
there  as  in  all  places  else,  both  on  the  sand  and  on  the  greene 
soile  on  the  hils,  as  in  the  plaines,  as  well  on  every  little  shrubbe, 
as  also  climbing  towards  the  tops  of  high  Cedars,  that  I  thinke 
in  all  the  world  the  like  abundance  is  not  to  be  found."7 

From  their  landing  place  they  proceeded  along  the  seashore 
towards  the  "toppes  of  those  hilles  next  adjoining"  (perhaps 
the  big  Nags  Head  Dunes  or  hills  near  the  Nags  Head  woods) 
from  the  summit  of  which  they  beheld  the  sea  on  both  sides  and 
came  to  realize  that  they  were  on  a  barrier  island.  After  ad- 
miring the  scene,  they  discharged  a  harquebuz  shot,  whereupon 
"a  flocke  of  Cranes  (the  most  part  white)  arose  .  .  .  with  such 
a  cry  redoubled  by  many  ecchoes,  as  if  an  armie  of  men  had 
showted  all  together."8  On  the  fourth  day  they  were  visited  by 
Granganimeo,  brother  of  Wingina,  chief  of  the  Roanoke  Island 
Indians.    After  a  short  period  of  trading,  Barlowe  and  seven 


4  Conyers    Read,    Mr.    Secretary    VJalsingham    and    the    Policy    of    Queen    Elizabeth,    III.    3  99    note. 

6  Read.  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham.  Ill,  399  note;  W.  N.  Sainsbury,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial 
Series,  1574-1660,  I,  1574-1621.  no.  2,  p.  2.  As  Mr.  Read  intimates,  the  question  of  whether 
Raleigh  was  with  Ferdinando  on  the  voyage  to  America  in  15  79  is  an  interesting  one,  not  yet  defi- 
nitely   settled. 

8  The  description  given  in  Hakluyt  suggests  the  neighborhood  of  Collington  Island  where  wild 
grapes  are  still  to  be  found  in  abundance.  William  Byrd,  of  Westover.  while  working  on  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  boundary  line,  over  200  years  ago,  repeated  the  tradition  then  prevalent  that  Colling- 
ton Island  was  the  place  where  Amadas  and  Barlowe  landed  and  formally  took  possession  fori 
Queen  Elizabeth.  See  Talcott  Williams,  "The  Surroundings  and  Site  of  Raleigh's  Colony,"  American 
Historical  Association  Annual  Report,  1895,  p.  53,  citing  William  Byrd,  Notes,  p.  12,  where  this 
view  is  upheld.  In  Barlowe's  narrative  of  the  expedition,  the  description  proceeds  generally  from  north 
to  south,  so  that  Secotan  and  other  Indian  towns  such  as  Newsiock  ("Newasiwac"  on  the  John  White 
map  in  the  British  Museum)  far  to  the  southwest  of  Roanoke  Island  are  described  last.  Hakluvt. 
Navigations,   VIII,    304-308. 

7  Hakluyt,   Navigations,   VIII,    298. 

8  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  299.  The  big  "Seven  Sisters"  sand  dunes  at  Nags  Head,  50  to  100 
feet  high,  are  void  of  vegetation  and  change  their  location  slowly  back  and  forth.  These  dunes  or 
others  like  them  must  be  the  "Kenricks  Mounts"  or  "Kindrikers  Mounts"  of  John  White's  narrative 
(Hakluyt,  Narrations,  VIII,  414,  419.)  They  appear  on  William  Hack's  map  of  North  Carolina 
(about  1684),  British  Museum  Add.  Mss.  5415G-6,  which  shows  the  biggest  dune  just  above  the 
Nags  Head  area  and  smaller  "sand  hills"  and  "broken  sand  hills"  farther  south  between  south  Bodie 
Island   and   Cape   Hatteras.     This  is   approximately   the   geographical    condition   today. 
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others  went  by  boat  to  Roanoke  Island,  at  the  north  end  of  which 
they  found  a  palisaded  Indian  village.  Here  they  were  enter- 
tained with  primitive  but  hospitable  Indian  ceremony.  The  In- 
dians appeared  "gentle,  loving,  and  faithfull."  Roanoke  Island, 
the  explorers  described  as  "a  most  pleasant  and  fertile  ground, 
replenished  with  goodly  Cedars,  and  divers  other  sweete  woods, 
full  of  Corrants  (grapes),  flaxe,  and  many  other  notable  com- 
modities." Game  and  fish  were  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

The  picture  that  Amadas  and  Barlowe  took  back  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  a  rosy  one  because  they  had  seen  Roanoke  Island 
in  midsummer.  The  Indians  were  generous  because  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  they  had  plenty  of  everything  in  contrast  to  the 
scarcity  of  their  winter  fare,  and  the  white  man  was  new  to 
them,  though  they  had  heard  of  others  wrecked  on  the  coast 
years  before.9  Two  savages,  Wanchese  and  Manteo,  were  taken 
back  to  England  by  Amadas  and  Barlowe  that  Raleigh  might 
learn,  at  first  hand,  the  character  of  the  coastal  Indians.  Queen 
Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  pleased  by  the  western  exploit, 
for  she  called  the  new  possession  Virginia,10  perhaps  at  the 
suggestion  of  Raleigh,  chief  lord  of  the  new  territory,  whose 
poetic  gift  and  courtly  tact  would  prompt  him  thus  to  memorial- 
ize the  "virgin  queen." 

The  next  spring  Raleigh  sent  a  colony  of  108  persons  to 
Roanoke  Island.  The  expedition,  commanded  by  Raleigh's 
cousin,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  April  9, 
1585,  in  seven  ships,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  140  tons  burd- 
en. Included  in  the  group  of  ship  captains  and  colonists  were 
Philip  Amadas  and  Simon  Ferdinando  of  the  expedition  of  the 
previous  year,  Thomas  Cavendish,  then  on  his  first  great  voy- 
age but  destined  to  be  the  third  circumnavigator  of  the  globe, 
Grenville's  half-brother,  John  Arundell,  and  brother-in-law, 
John  Stukeley,  and  other  Grenville  and  Raleigh  cousins  and  con- 
nections, among  them  Richard  Gilbert,  a  Courtenay,  a  Prideaux, 
Ralph  Lane,  and  Anthony  Rowse,  a  friend  of  Drake's.11  There 
were  an  artist  or  illustrator,  John  White,  a  scientist  named 
Thomas  Hariot,  and  among  the  humbler  folks   an   Irishman, 


sHakluyt.   Navigations,   VIII.   307. 

10  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  300.  ".  .  .  the  king  is  called  Wingina,  the  Countrey  Wingandacoa, 
and   now  by  her  Majestie   Virginia." 

"Hakluyt.  Navigations,  VIII,  310;  317;  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
("Complete  edition,"  6  vols.  London,  1808),  IV.  598-599;  A.  L.  Rowse,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  of 
the  Revenge,  pp.  17-70,  193,  205,  216,  3  63,  where  the  relationships  are  entertainingly  set  forth. 
Or  they  may  be  followed  in  J.  L.  Vivian.  The  Visitations  of  the  County  of  Devon  (Exeter,  1895), 
and  The  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  (Exeter,  1887),  and  G.  H.  Bushnell,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  pp. 
157-158. 
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Darby  Glande.12  The  two  Indians,  Wanchese  and  Manteo,  re- 
turned to  America  on  this  voyage. 

The  route  chosen  lay  via  the  Canaries  and  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  They  anchored  at  "Moskito  Bay"  in  the  Island  of  "St. 
Johns"  (Puerto  Rico),  May  12,  where  they  constructed  a  fort, 
set  up  a  forge  to  make  nails,  and  built  a  pinnace  of  timbers  felled 
on  the  island  to  replace  one  boat  lost  in  a  storm.13  They  tieparted 
from  Puerto  Rico  toward  the  end  of  May  after  burning  the  fort 
and  surrounding  woods  and  after  seizing  two  Spanish  frigates. 
Just  before  departing,  Ralph  Lane  raided  "Roxo  bay"  in  one 
of  the  captured  frigates,  built  a  fort,  and  seized  a  supply  of 
salt. 

The  first  part  of  June  found  them  banqueting  the  Spanish 
governor  at  Isabella  in  the  Island  of  Hispaniola  (Haiti).  To 
impress  the  governor,  Grenville  dined  him  sumptuously  at  a 
meal  served  "all  in  plate"  to  the  "sound  of  trumpets  and  consort 
of  musicke."  The  governor  entertained  in  turn  and  subsequent- 
ly the  English  traded  with  the  Spaniards  for  commodities  that 
would  be  needed  in  their  colonial  settlement:  "horses,  mares, 
kine,  buls,  goates,  swine,  sheepe,  bull  hides,  sugar,  ginger,"  and 
other  articles.  From  the  Spanish  accounts  of  Grenville's  actions 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti,  we  gain  some  interesting  personal 
glimpses.  The  officers  and  persons  of  distinction  in  the  expe- 
dition were  served  upon  silver  plate  which  was  chased  and  gilt. 
Wanchese  and  Manteo  had  already  learned  to  speak  English 
and  the  illustrator,  John  White,  was  already  engaged  in  drawing 
pictures  of  strange  plants  and  objects.14 

Modern  Ocracoke  was  reached  on  June  26.  The  remainder 
of  the  month  and  most  of  July  were  spent  in  exploring  the 
coastal  islands  and  the  adjacent  mainland.  During  one  of  these 
expeditions,  Grenville  sought  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians  by  burning  the  Indian  village  of  Aquascogok  in  re- 
taliation for  the  theft  of  a  silver  cup  stolen  by  one  of  the  sav- 
ages. Not  until  July  27  did  Grenville  anchor  at  "Hatoraske," 
off  the  barrier  island  a  short  distance  southeast  of  Roanoke 
Island.  Here  at  a  break  in  the  barrier  reef,  almost  due  east  of 
the  southern  tip  of  Roanoke  Island,  Simon  Ferdinando  discov- 


12  Hakluyt.    Navigations,    VIII.    318,    3  89.    Darby    Gland   or    "Darbie   Glaven,"    of    whom    more   will 
be  said  later. 

13  Hakluyt,   Navigations,   VIII,    311;    A.    L.   Rowse,   Sir   Richard   Grenville,    pp.    BW-BVB.    citing    the 
account  of  Don  Fernando  de  Altamirano  in  Coleccion  Navarrete,  XXV,   nos.   4  8   and  4  9. 

"Hakluyt,   Navigations,   VIII,    313-314;    Holinshed's  Chronicles,   IV,    598-599;    Rowse,   Sir  Richard 
Grenville,   pp.    211-214. 
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ered  a  port  which  was  named  Port  Ferdinando  in  his  honor  and 
considered  the  best  port  along  that  stretch  of  coast.15 

A  colony  was  established  on  the  "North  end"16  of  Roanoke 
Island,  and  Ralph  Lane  was  made  governor.  From  Port  Ferd- 
inando and  later  from  Roanoke  Island,  letters  were  written  by- 
Lane  to  Secretary  Walsingham  informing  him  of  the  successful 
founding  of  the  colony.  Still  another  letter  was  written  to  Sir 
Phillip  Sidney,  son-in-law  of  Walsingham,  who  was  interested 
in  western  discovery.17  A  letter  to  Richard  Hakluyt  written  by 
Lane  from  the  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island  indicates  that  the 
governor  of  Virginia  was  impressed  by  the  "huge  and  unknowen 
greatnesse"  of  the  American  continent.  He  adds  that  if  Vir- 
ginia only  had  horses  and  cows  in  some  reasonable  proportion 
and  were  inhabited  by  Englishmen,  no  realm  in  Christendom 
would  be  comparable  to  it.  The  Indians,  he  said  naively,  were 
"courteous,  and  very  desirous  to  have  clothes,"  but  valued  red 
copper  above  everything  else.  The  Roanoke  Island  Indians  had 
received  the  white  men  hospitably  and  had  co-operated  with 
them  in  the  initial  phases  of  the  founding  of  the  settlement. 
This  is  clear  from  GrenvihVs  account  as  well  as  Lane's  letters.18 

Grenville  lingered  a  short  while  after  the  founding  of  the 
settlement,  then  returned  to  England  for  supplies.  On  the  way 
home  he  captured  a  richly  laden  Spanish  ship,  which  must  have 
repaid  him  handsomely  for  his  western  trip.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  too  reported  to  Walsingham,  thus  acknowledging 
the  interest  of  the  queen  and  emphasizing  the  semi-national 
character  of  the  Virginia  enterprise.19 

Lane  built  a  fort  called  "The  new  Fort  in  Virginia."  This 
was  located  near  the  shore  on  the  east  side  of  Roanoke  Island 


15  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  316;  the  "Chart  of  Virginia  and  Florida"  by  John  White,  repro- 
duced from  the  volume  of  water  color  drawings  of  John  White  in  the  Grenville  Library  in  the  British 
Museum  (Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  opposite  p.  401),  clearly  shows  the  location  of  Port  Ferdin- 
ando. "Hatorask"  designated  the  barrier  island  just  south  of  Port  Ferdinando  and  extending  to  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  north  end  of  Hatorask  would  also  be  Port  Ferdinando,  consequently  the  name  of  the 
port  often  is  given  simply  as  "Hatorask"  in  the  narratives.  (See  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  395.) 
On  the  "right  hand"  of  the  "entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Hatorask"  was  a  "little  island"  on  which 
the  surviving  members  of  Grenville's  little  band  of  fifteen  men  sought  refuge  and  were  last  seen  by 
the  Indians  (Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  3  95).  This  "little  island"  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
into  Port  Ferdinando  or  Hatorask  is  shown  on  Nicholas  Comberford's  map  of  "The  South  Part  of 
Virginia"  (1657),  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  on  William  Hack's 
map  of  North  Carolina  (about  1684),  British  Museum  Add.  Mss.,  5415G-6,  as  well  as  on  the 
better  known  engraving  by  Theodore  de  Bry  entitled  "The  Arrival  of  the  Englishmen  in  Virginia" 
(Thomas  Hariot,  A  Brief e  And  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia  (Frankfort,  1590), 
Plate  II.  Hack's  map  shows  the  dunes  on  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  the  "Ken- 
ricks  mounts"  on  which  the  ships  of  White's  last  expedition  were  nearly  wrecked  on  leaving  "Hator- 
ask" in    1591     (Hakluyt.   Navigations.   VIII,   418-419). 

"Hakluyt.    Navigations,   VIII,    392. 

17  W.  N.  Sainsbury,  Calendar  of  State  Papers,   Colonial  Series,   1574-1660,  I.    15  74-1621,  nos.   3-7. 

18  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  316:  Ralph  Lane  to  Richard  Hakluyt,  Esq.,  "From  the  New  Fort 
in    Virginia,"    Sept.    3,    1585,    Hakluyt,    Navigations,    VIII,    319-320. 

19  Calendar  of  State  Papers,   Colonial  Series,    1574-1660,   I,   no.    7. 
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between  the  "North  Point"  of  the  north  end  of  the  Island  and 
a  "creek,"  the  mouth  of  which  was  big  enough  to  serve  as 
anchorage  for  small  boats20  (Shallowbag  Bay,  known  as  late  as 
1716  as  "Town  Creek")  i.e.,  at  the  Fort  Raleigh  National  His- 
toric Site  where  the  remains  of  a  fort  were  still  visible  as  late 
as  1896. 

Fort  Raleigh,  as  surveyed  in  1896,  resembled  in  some  note- 
worthy respects  the  fort  which  Ralph  Lane  built  on  St.  John's 
Island  in  May  when  he  seized  the  salt  supply.  Both  forts  seem 
to  have  been  roughly  square  and  star-shaped  with  a  long  bas- 
tion extending  inland.  Copies  of  the  plans  of  these  two  forts  may 
be  seen  at  the  Fort  Raleigh  Museum. 

The  dwelling  houses  of  the  early  colonists  were  near  the  fort, 
which  was  too  small  to  enclose  them.  They  were  described  by 
the  colonists  themselves  as  "decent  dwelling  houses"  or  "cot- 
tages" and  must  have  been  at  least  a  story  and  a  half  or  two 
stories  high  because  we  have  a  reference  to  the  "neather  roomes 
of  them."  The  roofs  were  thatched  as  we  learned  from  Ralph 
Lane's  statement  that  the  savages  by  night  "would  have  beset 
my  house,  and  put  fire  in  the  reedes  that  the  same  was  covered 
with."21 

The  chimneys  and  the  foundations  were  presumably  of  brick 
because  the  Irishman,  Darby  Glande,  later  testified  that  "as 
soon  as  they  had  disembarked  [at  Roanoke]  they  began  to  make 
brick  and  fabric  for  a  fort  and  houses."22  Pieces  of  brick  could 
be  found  at  the  fort  site  as  late  as  I860.23 

Thomas  Hariot,  the  scientist,  remarked  that,  though  stone 
was  not  found  on  the  island,  there  was  good  clay  for  making 
bricks  and  that  lime  could  be  made  from  nearby  deposits  of 
oyster  shells  in  the  same  manner  that  lime  was  made  "in  the 
Isles  of  Tenet  and  Shepy,  and  also  in  divers  other  places  of 
England."24  The  "fabric"  mentioned  by  Glande  was  perhaps 


20  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII.  392,  416-417.  The  key  to  the  location  is  given  by  the  reference 
in  the  narrative  of  John  White  to  "Dasamongwepeuk,"  the  location  of  which  is  shown  on  the  John 
White  maps.  The  "creek"  appears  as  "Town  Creek"  on  Wm.  Maule's  Survey  of  Roanoke  Island,  1716, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.  It  is 
called  "Gibson's  Creek"  on  a  plan  by  Surveyor-General  Moseley  dated  1729,  which  is  owned  by  Mr. 
John  Wood,  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina.  A  more  complete  explanation  and  documentation  of  this 
point  will  be  given  later  in  discussing  Governor  White's  search  for  the  "Lost  Colony"  in  August,  1591. 
See  below,   pp.    3  6-3  9. 

21  Hakluyt,  Navigations,   VIII,   338,   392. 

22  General  Archives  of  the  Indies,  Audienca  of  Santa  Domingo — Letters  of  the  Governors  of  Florida. 
1568-1611,  extract  of  a  letter  of  Gonzalo  Mendendez  de  Canco  to  Philip  II,  June  28,  1600,  Case  54, 
Drawer  5,  file  9,  Seville,  Spain;  translated  by  Katherine  Reding  and  printed  in  the  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  VIII    (1924). 

23  Harpers  New  Monthly  Magazine,   XX,    735     (May,    1860). 

24  Thomas  Hariot,  A  Brief e  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia  (Frankfort, 
1590)    pp.    23-24. 
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clapboard  or  rough  boards.  We  have  already  noted  that  they 
had  a  forge  which  they  could  set  up  to  make  nails.  Richard 
Hakluyt,  in  his  Discourse  of  Western  Planting,  written  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584,  about  one  year  before 
the  colony  sailed,  had  recommended  as  "things  to  be  prepared 
for  the  voyadge"  that  any  colonial  expedition  should  include: 
"men  experte  in  the  arte  of  fortification,"  "makers  of  spades 
and  shovells,"  "shipwrights/'  "millwrights,  to  make  milles  for 
spedy  and  cheape  sawing  of  timber  and  boardes  for  trade,  and 
first  traficque  of  suertie,"  "millwrights,  for  corne  milles," 
"Sawyers  for  common  use,"  "Carpenters,  for  buildinges,"  "Brick 
makers,"  "Tile  makers,"  "Lyme  makers,"  "Bricklayers,"  "Til- 
ers," "Thatchers  with  reedes,  rushes,  broome,  or  strawe," 
"Rough  Masons,"  "Carpinters,"  and  "Lathmakers."25  The  pre- 
sumption therefore  is  that  typical  English  thatched  cottages 
and  houses  such  as  were  found  in  rural  Elizabethan  England 
were  built  at  Roanoke.  (The  log  cabin  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  America  about  50  years  later  by  the  Swedes 
and  Finns  on  the  Delaware.)26  The  Roanoke  cottages  were  pre- 
sumably well  built.  The  skilled  labor  of  the  expedition  had  been 
able  to  construct  a  seaworthy  pinnace  at  Puerto  Rico  in  less 
than  a  month's  time. 

At  first  relations  with  the  Indians  continued  friendly,  though 
the  Englishmen  had  their  detractors  in  the  council  of  the  Indian 
chief.  The  savages  planted  crops  and  made  fish  traps  for  the 
Englishmen.  With  rare  foresight,  the  colonists  also  induced 
Chief  Wingina  (who  had  changed  his  name  to  Pemisapan)  to 
put  into  simultaneous  cultivation  both  his  lands  on  Roanoke 
Island  and  those  on  the  mainland  at  Dasamonquepeuc  in  order 
that  the  Indians  might  have  no  excuse  for  not  being  able  to 
supply  the  colony  if  need  arose.  The  coast  was  explored  by  the 
English  as  far  south  as  Secotan  (about  80  miles)  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Chesapeake  (about  130  miles).  Thomas  Hariot, 
the  geographer  of  the  expedition,  collected  data  on  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  minerals  for  his  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia,  and 
John  White,  the  artist,  sent  along  to  illustrate  the  country,  made 
the  inimitable  water  color  drawings  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
animal  and  plant  life  of  Roanoke  Island  and  the  coast  which 
have  been  engraved  many  times,  and  of  which  the  much  rarer 


25  Richard  Hakluyt,  "Discourse  of  Western  Planting"  in  The  Principal  Navigations  (Edmund 
Goldsmid,   editor.   Edinburgh.    1890)    vol.   XIII.   part    1,   America,    part    2,   pp.    169-171,    270-274. 

28  Fiske  Kimball,  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies  and  of  the  Early  Republic, 
pp.    3-9:    H.    R.   Shurtleff.    The   Log  Cabin    Myth,   pp.    209-215. 


John  White's  Map,  1585-86.  The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum  collec- 
tion of  the  drawings  that  John  White  made  in  America,  1585-86.  It  shows 
Port  Ferdinando,  Roanoke  Island,  Dasamonquepeuc,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  as  far  north  as  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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facsimile  reproductions  in  color  may  be  seen  in  the  Fort  Raleigh 
Museum.  These  paintings,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  first  ar- 
tistic productions  of  Englishmen  in  America.  The  colonists  also 
learned  to  smoke  tobacco,  using  for  this  purpose  Indian  pipes 
or  other  pipes  of  their  own  modeled  after  the  Indian  pipes. 
Although  tobacco  had  been  known  in  England  since  about  1565, 
the  particular  contribution  of  Roanoke  Island  and  later  Virginia 
Indians  to  English  tobacco  habits  would  appear  to  be  the  bent 
elbow  pipe,  the  use  of  which  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to 
the  Indians  of  eastern  and  central  United  States.27  An  Indian 
village  site  on  the  north  end  of  Roanoke  Island  has  yielded  a 
number  of  Indian  elbow  pipes,  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
Fort  Raleigh  museum  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

How  closely  the  personnel  of  the  first  colony  conformed  to 
the  standard  suggested  by  Hakluyt  in  1584  we  cannot  say, 
though  we  know  that  there  were  men  expert  in  fortification, 
and  that  there  were  brickmakers,  carpenters,  and  thatchers, 
and  though  we  know  the  names  of  all  of  the  colonists,  if  not 
their  trades.  Some  were  gentlemen,  cousins  of  Raleigh  and 
Grenville,  as  the  names  prove.  Hariot  says  that  some  were  city 
dwellers  "of  a  nice  bringing  up"  who  soon  became  miserable 
without  their  soft  beds  and  dainty  food.  Others  were  excellent 
soldiers  as  Lane  testified  of  Captain  Stafford,  and  there  were 
the  humbler  folk  of  whom  Darby  Glande  was  perhaps  repre- 
sentative. On  the  whole,  though,  they  gave  the  appearance  more 
of  a  military  expedition  than  of  a  colony.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  Indians  and  upon  England  for  both  food  and  supplies. 
Many  of  their  basic  commodities,  such  as  salt,  horses,  and  cattle, 
had  been  obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  trade  or  by  force  from 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  There  appear  to  have  been 
no  women  among  them  to  give  permanence  to  the  settlement."28 

Grenville's  deplorable  action  in  burning  the  village  of  Aquas- 
cogok  was  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  high-spirited  English- 
men of  that  day  could  not  live  on  even  terms  with  the  natives. 
In  the  lean  period  between  the  planting  of  crops  in  the  spring 
and  the  expected  summer  harvest,  English  relations  with  the 
Indians  grew  strained  and  finally  reached  the  point  at  which  no 
further  supplies  could  be  had  from  them.  Once  the  colonists  and 


27  Clark  Wissler,  Indians  of  the  United  States,  Four  Centuries  of  Their  Culture  and  History, 
pp.   3  9-41. 

28  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  317-318;  Rowse,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  pp.  1-70;  205;  Vivian's 
Visitations  of  Cornwall  and  Visitations  of  the  County  of  Devon;  Hariot,  New  Found  Land  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.    6;    J.   A.   Williamson,    The   Age  of  Drake,   pp.    240-246. 
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Indians  were  at  odds,  the  latter  began  to  rob  or  destroy  the  fish 
traps  of  the  whites.  Food  became  scarce  and  Lane  was  forced 
to  send  groups  of  settlers  to  the  barrier  islands  along  the  coast 
to  live  on  oysters  and  other  shell  fish  and  to  look  for  passing 
ships.  Master  Prideaux  and  10  men  were  sent  to  Hatoraske 
Island  for  this  purpose,  while  Captain  Stafford  and  20  men  went 
to  Croatoan  Island,  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.29  Sixteen  or  twenty 
others  were  sent  at  intervals  to  the  mainland  to  live  on  oysters 
and  native  foods. 

By  June  1,  1586,  the  colonists  were  at  open  war  with  the  In- 
dians and  many  of  the  savages  were  slain  in  the  struggles  that 
ensued  both  on  Roanoke  Island  and  on  the  mainland  at  Dasa- 
monquepeuc.  Pemisapan  himself  was  among  those  killed  in  the 
fighting. 

Meanwhile  Grenville  was  delayed  in  leaving  England  for  the 
supply  of  the  Roanoke  colony.  This  placed  the  colonists  in  a 
desperate  predicament.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Roanoke 
Island  when,  on  June  9,  1586,  Captain  Stafford  brought  news 
of  the  fact  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  off  the  coast  with  a 
mighty  fleet  of  23  ships.  Richly  laden  with  plunder  from  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  and  Florida,  Drake's  fleet  anchored  next 
day  partly  in  the  port  near  Roanoke  Island  (Port  Ferdinando?) 
and  partly  in  a  "wilde  roade"  at  sea  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
Second  in  command  to  Drake  on  this  expedition  was  Captain 
Christopher  Carleill,  Secretary  Walsingham's  step-son  and  son- 
in-law,  who  had  been  interested  in  American  exploration  since 
1574. 30  Lane  and  some  of  his  company  came  on  board  Drake's 
flagship  and  Drake  made  them  a  generous  offer.  He  would  give 
them  a  ship,  one  or  two  pinnaces,  a  number  of  smaller  boats, 
and  sufficient  ship  masters,  sailors,  and  supplies,  to  afford  an- 
other month's  stay  at  Roanoke  and  a  return  voyage  to  England, 
or  he  would  give  them  all  immediate  return  passage  to  England 
with  his  fleet.  To  Lane's  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  loath 
to  give  up  the  Roanoke  Island  project.  He  accepted  the  first 
offer  and  the  ship  was  turned  over  to  him,  but  before  the  sup- 
plies could  be  made  ready,  a  storm  arose  and  the  ship  was  blown 
out  to  sea  and  did  not  return.  The  fleet  suffered  other  losses 
in  this  storm,  but  Drake  remained  open  handed.  He  offered 


29  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  338-339.  Both  the  "Chart  of  Virginia"  and  the  "Chart  of  Virginia 
and  Florida"  by  John  White  in  the  Grenville  Library  in  the  British  Museum  place  Croatoan  Island 
south   of  Cape   Hatteras.   in   the   general   area  of   modern   Ocracoke   Island. 

80  Alexander  Brown,  The  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  II,  845,  881;  Virginia  Magazine,  XXIX, 
117-118;    Hakluyt,    VIII,    pp.    xi    and    xii,    notes    to   the   illustrations. 
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Lane  supplies  as  before  and  another  ship,  but  since  this  vessel 
was  much  too  large  to  be  kept  in  Lane's  only  harbor,  its  accept- 
ance, and  dependence  on  it,  involved  a  great  risk. 

This  fact,  the  troubled  state  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
unaccountable  delay  in  the  arrival  of  Grenville's  supply  fleet 
caused  Lane  to  ask  for  passage  to  England.  When  Drake  sailed 
on  June  18  he  therefore  carried  the  colonists  home  with  him. 

Shortly  after  Drake  and  the  colonists  had  sailed,  a  supply 
ship  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  arrived  at  Hatoraske,  and 
after  searching  in  vain  for  the  colonists  returned  to  England. 
About  a  fortnight  after  Raleigh's  ship  had  left,  Grenville  arrived 
with  three  ships  and  likewise  searched  in  vain  for  the  colonists. 
Grenville  found  the  places  of  colonial  settlement  desolate,  but 
"unwilling  to  loose  the  possession  of  the  country  which  English- 
men had  so  long  held,"31  he  left  15  men  on  Roanoke  Island,  fully 
provisioned  for  two  years,  to  hold  the  country  for  the  queen 
while  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  1587  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  organized  another  colon- 
ial expedition  consisting  of  one  hundred  fifty  persons.  Its  truer 
colonizing  character  was  evidenced  by  the  significant  fact  that, 
unlike  the  expedition  of  1585,  this  one  included  women  and 
children  and  the  men  were  called  "planters."32  Its  government 
was  also  less  military,  since  the  direction  of  the  enterprise  in 
Virginia  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of  sub-patten- 
tees — a  governor  and  12  assistants  whom  Raleigh  incorporated 
as  the  "Governor  and  Assistants  of  the  Citie  of  Ralegh  in  Vir- 
ginia."33 

The  new  arrangement  indicated  that  colonization  was  becom- 
ing less  of  a  one-man  venture  and  more  of  a  corporate  or  busi- 
ness enterprise,  anticipating  in  a  certain  degree  the  later  Eng- 
lish companies  that  were  to  found  successful  colonies  in  Virginia 
and  New  England.  It  is  not  known  exactly  what  inducements 
Raleigh  offered  to  the  planters,  but  his  terms  were  probably 
liberal  because  Hariot,  writing  in  February,  1588,  paid  tribute 
to  Raleigh's  generosity,  saying  that  the  least  that  he  had  grant- 
ed had  been  500  acres  of  land  to  each  man  willing  to  go  to 
America.34  Those  contributing  money  or  supplies  as  well  as 


S1  Hakluyt.   Navigations,   VIII,    347. 

32  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  397  and  399.  "May  it  please  you,  her  Majestie's  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, we  your  friends  and  countrey-men,  the  planters  in  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents  let  you  and 
every    of    you    to    understand,    that    .    .    ." 

33  Hakluyt.    Navigations,    VIII,    386. 

34  Thomas  Hariot,  A  Brief e  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia.  (Frankfort, 
1590),  pp.  32-33,  where  the  date  is  given  as  February,  1588.  Hariot  refers  to  the  colonial  expedition 
of  1587.  The  Clements  Library  reprint  of  the  edition  printed  at  London,  1588  (1931)  gives  the 
same    data. 
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their  persons  probably  stood  to  receive  more.  From  the  list 
of  names  that  has  come  down  to  us,  it  would  appear  that  at 
least  10  of  the  planters  took  their  wives  with  them.  Ambrose 
Viccars  and  Arnold  Archard  brought  not  only  their  wives  but 
one  child  each,  Ambrose  Viccars  and  Thomas  Archard.  Alto- 
gether there  were  at  least  seventeen  women  and  nine  children 
in  the  group  that  arrived  safely  in  Virginia.35 

In  still  another  respect  this  second  colonial  expedition  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  later  Jamestown  settlement.  Raleigh  had  di- 
rected in  writing  that  the  fort  and  colony  be  established  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  where  a  better  port  could  be  had  and 
where  conditions  for  settlement  were  considered  more  favor- 
able.36 

The  fleet  consisting  of  three  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth  for 
Virginia  on  May  8.  Continuity  with  the  previous  expeditions 
was  afforded  in  the  persons  of  the  governor,  John  White,  who 
was  to  make  in  all  five  trips  to  Virginia,  Simon  Ferdinando, 
Captain  Stafford,  Darby  Glaven  or  Glande,  the  Irishman,  and 
perhaps  others.  The  route  as  in  1585  lay  via  "Moskito  Bay"  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Here  Darby  Glande  was  left  behind  and  lived  to 
testify  regarding  the  first  Roanoke  Island  colony  before  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  St.  Augustine  some  years  later.37  The  ex- 
pedition sailed  along  the  coast  of  Haiti,  even  passing  by  "Isa- 
bella" where  Grenville  had  traded  with  the  Spaniards  for  cattle 
and  other  necessities  in  1585,  but  this  time  there  was  no  trad- 
ing.38 Whatever  the  reason  for  this  failure  to  take  in  supplies 
at  Haiti,  it  constituted  a  certain  handicap  for  the  colony  of 
1587. 

The  two  leading  ships  of  the  expedition  reached  Hatoraske 
on  July  22,  1587,  and  the  third  ship  on  July  25.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  22d,  Governor  White  and  a  small  group  of  planters  had 
gone  to  Roanoke  Island  with  the  intention  of  conferring  with 
the  15  men  left  there  by  Grenville  the  preceding  year.  On  reach- 
ing the  place  where  the  men  had  been  left,  they  found  only  the 
bones  of  one  of  them  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  next  day  Governor  White  and  his  party  "walked  to  the 
North  ende  of  the  Island,  where  Master  Ralfe  Lane  had  his 
forte,  with  sundry  necessary  and  decent  dwelling  houses  made 


25  Hakluyt,    Navigations,   VIII,    402-403. 

38  Hakluyt.   Navigations,   33  2,    391. 

37  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  3  89:  Gonzalo  Menendez  de  Canco,  Governor  of  Florida,  to  Philip  II, 
Jane  28,  1600,  translated  from  the  General  Archives  of  the  Indies.  Case  54,  Drawer  5.  file  9. 
Seville,   Spain,   by  Katherine  Reding  and  printed  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,   VIII    (1924). 

88  Hakluyt,    Navigations,    VIII,    3  90. 
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by  his  men  about  it  the  yeere  before."39  Here  it  was  hoped  some 
sign  of  Grenville's  men  would  be  discovered.  They  found  the 
fort  razed  "but  all  the  houses  standing  unhurt,  saving  that  the 
neather  roomes  of  them,  and  also  of  the  forte,  were  overgrowen 
with  Melons  of  divers  sortes,  and  Deere  within  them,  feeding 
on  those  Melons."40  All  hopes  of  finding  Grenville's  men  then 
vanished. 

For  reasons  which  are  obscure,  but  perhaps  because  the  sea- 
son was  late,  it  was  decided  to  settle  again  at  Roanoke  Island 
rather  than  go  on  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  country.  Those  houses 
found  standing  were  repaired  and  "newe  cottages"  were  built. 
The  Indians  were  found  to  be  more  hostile  than  formerly,  and 
George  Howe,  one  of  the  assistants,  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
soon  after  the  landing.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  Indian 
Manteo,  who  had  relatives  on  the  barrier  island  of  Croatoan, 
south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  friendly  relations  with  the  Croatoan 
Indians  were  reestablished,  but  the  others  remained  aloof.  The 
remnants  of  the  Roanoke  Island  Indians  dwelling  at  Dasamon- 
quepeuc  were  accused  by  the  Croatoan  Indians  of  killing  Gren- 
ville's men  as  well  as  George  Howe.  Hence,  on  August  8,  Gov- 
ernor White,  with  Captain  Stafford  and  twenty-four  men,  sud- 
denly attacked  the  town  of  Dasamonquepeuc  with  fire  and 
sword.  It  was  a  blunder.  The  Roanoke  Indians  had  already  fled. 
In  their  place  were  the  friendly  Croatoan  Indians  who  had  heard 
of  the  flight  of  the  other  Indians  and  had  come  over  to  take 
whatever  corn  and  fruit  might  have  been  left  behind.  Thanks 
to  Manteo,  the  Croatoan  Indians  forgave  the  Englishmen,  or 
pretended  to  do  so. 

On  August  13,  complying  with  Raleigh's  instructions,  Manteo 
was  christened  and  declared  Lord  of  Roanoke  and  Dasamon- 
quepeuc, as  a  reward  for  his  many  services.  Five  days  later 
Governor  White's  daughter,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Ananias  Dare, 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  who  was  named  Virginia  because  she 
was  the  first  child  of  English  parentage  to  be  born  in  the  New 
World.  Another  child  was  born  to  Dyonis  and  Margery  Harvie 
shortly  afterwards.  On  the  27th  Governor  White,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  "planters  in  Virginia,"  sailed  homeward  with 
the  fleet  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  the  colony. 

With  Governor  White's  departure  on  the  27th,  the  history 
of  events  in  the  colony  becomes  a  tragic  mystery  which  one 


39Hakluyt.    Navigations,   VIII.    392. 
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Wattes,  of  London,  was  being  hampered  by  a  governmental 
staying  order  in  his  effort  to  clear  a  fleet  of  privateers  for 
the  West  Indies.  The  scheme  appears  to  have  been  that  Raleigh, 
acting  as  middle  man,  would  gain  clearance  for  the  ships  and, 
in  return,  colonists  and  their  furniture  would  be  transported 
to  Virginia.  The  plan  went  awry.  Governor  White  sailed  on 
can  only  seek  to  explain.  There  had  been  talk  of  moving  the 
colony  fifty  miles  inland  and  White  had  aranged  for  appro- 
priate indications  of  their  whereabouts  if  they  removed  from 
Roanoke  Island  before  his  return.  White,  however,  could  not 
return  as  soon  as  expected  because  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
year  1588  was  the  Armada  year.  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who 
was  preparing  a  new  fleet  to  go  to  Virginia,  was  ordered  to 
make  his  ships  available  to  the  English  Navy  for  service 
against  the  Armada.41  Both  Raleigh  and  Grenville  were  assigned 
tasks  connected  with  the  national  defense  and  could  give  little 
thought  to  Virginian  enterprises.  At  length  the  queen's  privy 
council  gave  Grenville  permission  to  use  on  the  intended  Vir- 
ginian voyage  two  small  ships  not  required  for  service  against 
Spain.  White  sailed  with  these  on  April  28,  but  they  were  small, 
poorly  equipped,  and  poorly  provisioned,  and  partly  because  of 
these  circumstances  and  perhaps  partly  because  of  their  own 
folly  in  running  after  Spanish  treasure  ships,  they  were  unable 
to  reach  Virginia  in  the  war-torn  sea.42  Thus,  while  Grenville' s 
large  warships  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the 
Roanoke  Island  colony  was  doomed  for  the  lack  of  them. 

Although  the  Armada  was  defeated  in  the  summer  of  1588, 
the  Anglo-Spanish  battle  of  the  Atlantic  continued  for  several 
years.  Meanwhile,  on  March  7,  1589,  Raleigh  deeded  his  interest 
in  the  Virginia  enterprise,  except  a  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and 
silver  ore,  to  a  group  of  London  merchants  and  adventurers 
and  to  Governor  White  and  nine  other  gentlemen,  "Late  of 
London,"  at  least  seven  of  whom  were  planters  whom  White 
had  left  in  Virginia,  such  as  Ananias  Dare,  father  of  Virginia 
Dare.43 

The  months  slipped  by  but  Governor  White  and  the  London 
merchants  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  get  a  fleet  organized 
for  the  relief  and  strengthening  of  the  colony.  In  March,  1591 
(new  style),  Raleigh  endeavored  to  assist  White,  through  in- 


41  Rowse,    Sir   Richard  Grenville,   pp.    240,    255-258. 

42  Rowse,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,    pp.    241.    258:    Brown.   Genesis   of   the   United  States,   I,    19. 

43  An  abstract   of   the   indenture   is   printed   in   Brown,    Genesis   of   the    United  States,    I,    20. 
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fluence  at  court,  when  the  latter  learned  that  Master  John 
March  30,  1591  (new  style),  for  America,  but  without  accom- 
panying planters  and  supplies.44  Indeed  his  status  was  not  much 
better  than  that  of  a  passenger  enjoying  limited  court  influence 
at  home.45 

After  operating  for  months  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Wattes 
expedition,  with  White  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  anchored  on 
the  night  of  August  12  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  Island  of 
Croatoan.46  If  White  had  only  known  then  the  clue  to  the  colon- 
ists' whereabouts  that  he  was  to  learn  six  days  later,  he  would 
have  asked  for  a  search  of  that  island!  But  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  the  promise  that  "Croatoan"  held.  After  taking 
soundings,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  on  August  13  and  arrived 
at  Hatoraske  toward  the  evening  of  the  15th. 

As  the  ships  anchored  at  Hatoraske,  smoke  was  seen  rising 
on  Roanoke  Island,  giving  hope  that  the  colonists  were  still 
alive.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Governor  White,  Captain 
Cooke,  Captain  Spicer,  and  a  small  company  set  forth  in  two 
boats  for  Roanoke  Island.  En  route  they  saw  another  column  of 
smoke  rising  southwest  of  "Kindrikers  mountes."  There  are  no 
mountains  on  this  coast,  except  the  great  sand-dunes.  Perhaps 
the  smoke  was  coming  from  the  general  area  occupied  today 
by  the  Nags  Head  dunes.  They  decided  to  investigate  this  second 
smoke  column  first.  It  was  a  wearisome  task  that  consumed  the 
whole  day  and  led  to  nothing,  since  no  human  beings  were  at 
the  scene  of  the  woods  fire. 

The  next  day,  August  17,  they  prepared  to  go  to  Roanoke 
Island.  Captain  Spicer  and  6  other  men  were  drowned  in  the 
treacherous  inlet  when  their  boat  capsized.  Despite  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  White  was  able  to  proceed  with  the  search. 
They  put  off  again  in  two  boats,  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  place  of  settlement  it  was  so  dark  that  they  overshot  their 
mark  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  north  end  of  the  island 
they  saw  a  light  and  rowed  toward  it.  Anchoring  opposite  it 
in  the  darkness  they  blew  a  trumpet  and  sang  familiar  English 
tunes  and  songs  but  received  no  answer.  In  the  morning  they 
landed  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  and  found  only  the  grass 
and  sundry  rotten  trees  burning.  From  this  point  they  went 


^Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII.  406.  The  date  given,  March  20,  1590.  would  be  given  March  20, 
1591,  New  Style.  See  Brown,  Genesis,  I,  21,  and  Journal  of  Southern  History,  IV  (1938).  155. 
note   22. 

45  Hakluyt,    Navigations,   VIII,    404-405. 

"Hakluyt,   Navigations,   VIII.   404-412. 
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through  the  woods  to  that  part  of  the  island  directly  opposite 
Dasamonquepeuc  on  the  mainland,  southwest  of  the  north  end 
of  Roanoke  Island,  and  from  there  they  returned  by  the  water's 
edge  round  about  the  north  point  of  the  island  until  they  came 
to  the  place  where  the  colony  had  been  left  by  Governor  White. 
From  the  description  just  given  of  White's  itinerary,  this  place 
must  have  been  near  the  shore  on  the  north  end  of  the  island 
on  the  east  side,  i.e.,  at  or  near  the  present  Fort  Raleigh  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  In  the  course  of  all  of  the  long  walk  along 
the  shore,  nothing  of  interest  was  seen  except  footprints  which 
two  or  three  savages  had  made  in  the  sand  during  the  night.47 

As  they  climbed  the  sandy  bank  toward  the  settlement  area, 
they  found  CRO  carved  in  Roman  letters  on  a  tree  at  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Going  from  thence  to  the  site  of  the  dwelling  houses, 
they  found  all  of  the  houses  taken  down  and  the  area  strongly 
enclosed  with  a  palisade  of  tree  trunks,  with  curtains  and  flank- 
ers "very  Fort-like."  One  of  the  chief  trees  or  posts  had  the 
bark  peeled  off  and  carved  on  it  in  capital  letters  was  the  word 
CRO  AT  O  AN ,  but  without  the  maltese  cross  or  sign  of  distress 
that  White  had  asked  the  settlers  to  use  in  such  messages  in 
the  event  of  enforced  departure  from  Roanoke  Island.  On  enter- 
ing the  palisade,  they  found  iron  and  other  heavy  objects  thrown 
about  and  almost  overgrown  with  grass,  signifying  that  the 
place  had  been  abandoned  for  some  time. 

From  the  fort  and  settlement  area,  White  proceeded  again 
along  the  shore  southward  to  the  "point  of  the  creek"  (i.e.,  the 
point  of  Shallowbag  Bay  or,  as  it  was  called  in  1716,  "Town 
Creek"),48  which  had  been  fortified  with  "Falkons  and  small 
Ordinance"  and  where  the  small  boats  of  the  colony  were  habit- 
ually kept,  but  could  find  no  sign  of  any  of  these  things.   Then, 


47  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII,  416.  The  reference  in  the  narrative  to  Dasamonquepeuc  or  Dasa- 
mongwepeuk,  which  appears  on  the  John  White  maps  as  an  Indian  village  to  the  southwest  of  the 
north  end  of  Roanoke  Island,  is  one  of  two  basic  clues  to  the  location  of  the  settlement.  Historically, 
there  have  been  two  "points"  on  the  north  end  or  northern  extremity  of  sausage-shaped  Roanoke 
Island.  One  of  these  is  "Northwest  Point"  at  the  upper  left  hand  of  the  north  end  of  the  island 
(U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Map  No.,  1229).  At  the  upper  right  hand  of  the  north  end  in 
1716,  pointing  almost  due  north,  was  another  point  called  "Man's  Point,"  which  would  be  the 
"North  Point  of  the  Island"  mentioned  in  White's  narrative  (Survey  of  Roanoke  Island,  1716.  by  Wm. 
Maule).   On  the  map  of    1716,   Northwest  Point  is  called   "Backbay  Point." 

48  The  "point  of  the  creek"  is  the  second  basic  clue  in  the  determination  of  the  settlement  site. 
A  survey  of  Roanoke  Island  by  William  Maule,  Gent.,  1716,  the  original  plat  of  which  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  shows  Shallowbag  Bay  as  a  wide 
creek,  designated  as  "Town  Creek."  Another  map  by  E.  Moseley,  Surveyor-General,  1729,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  Edenton,  N.  C.  unequivocably  shows  a  "Gibson's  Creek"  in  the  loca- 
tion of  this  bay,  on  which  the  town  of  Manteo  is  now  situated.  (F.  W.  Tilberg,  Report  on  the  Fort 
Site  Known  as  Fort  Raleigh,  Oct.  14,  193  6,  Branch  of  Historic  Sites  File,  National  Park  Service. 
Washington,  D.  C.)  Thus  Shallowbag  Bay  is  the  creek  of  John  White's  narrative.  The  point  of  the 
creek  or  bay  was  called  "Dolby's  Point"  in  1862.  (Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Navies,  series  I,  volume  VI,  p.  5  5  5.)  and  is  known  as  "Baum  Point"  today.  (U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Map  No.  1229.)  The  entire  settlement  area  probably  extended  from  Lane's  Fort 
(present   Fort    Raleigh)    to  Baum's   Point   or   present   Manteo. 


^^W'^      ; 
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John  White  Map,  1585-86.  This  map,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  John  White  drawing's  made  in  America  about  1585-86, 
is  of  interest  as  showing'  opposite  the  "R"  in  "Roanoke"  a  dot  which  may 
represent  the  colonial  settlement  site  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  north  end 
of  Roanoke  Island.  Note  Dasamonquepeuc  on  the  mainland  west  of  the 
north  end  of  Roanoke  Island  and  the  barrier  island  of  Croatoan  south  of 
Cape  Hatteras. 
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on  returning  to  the  fort  and  main  settlement  area,  White 
searched  for  certain  chests  and  personal  effects  which  he  had 
secretly  buried  in  1587.  The  savages  had  discovered  the  hiding 
place,  had  rifled  the  chests,  torn  the  covers  off  of  the  books, 
and  left  the  pictures  and  maps  to  be  spoiled  by  rain.  Considering 
that  Governor  John  White  was  probably  John  White,  the  artist 
and  illustrator  of  the  expedition  of  1585-1586,  one  can  imagine 
his  feelings  on  seeing  his  maps  and  pictures  irretrievably 
ruined.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  cheered  at  the  thought 
that,  as  indicated  by  the  word  CROATOAN  on  the  palisade 
post,  "a  certaine  token,''  his  daughter,  granddaughter  Virginia 
Dare,  and  the  colonists  would  be  found  at  Croatoan,  where 
Manteo  was  born  and  where  the  Indians  were  friendly  to  the 
English. 

As  stormy  weather  was  brewing,  White  and  his  little  group 
returned  in  haste  to  the  harbor  where  their  ships  were  at 
anchor.  Next  day  they  agreed  to  go  to  Croatoan,  south  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  to  look  for  the  colonists,  but  the  weather  would  not 
permit,  and  they  planned  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  instead, 
where  they  would  have  taken  on  fresh  water  and  ultimately 
would  have  returned  to  Croatoan.  The  elements  willed  other- 
wise, however,  and  they  were  blown  toward  the  Azores,  and, 
from  Flores  in  this  group,  they  made  their  way  to  England. 
Governor  White  could  not  finance  another  expedition  to  Amer- 
ica himself,  and  Raleigh,  although  enjoying  a  large  income  at 
times,  spent  lavishly.  The  Virginian  enterprise  would  have  re- 
quired a  prince's  purse,  but  Raleigh  was  not  a  prince.  White, 
therefore,  accepted  the  facts  with  resignation.  His  last  recorded 
words,  dated  February  4,  1593,  are:  "And  wanting  my  wishes, 
I  leave  off  from  prosecuting  that  whereunto  I  would  to  God 
my  wealth  were  answerable  to  my  will."49 

As  late  as  1602  Raleigh  was  still  seeking  in  vain  for  his  lost 
colony.  In  that  year  he  sent  out  an  expedition  under  Samuel 
Mace  who  reached  land  some  '  'forty  leagues  to  the  so-westward 
of  Hatarask,"  presumably  at  or  near  Croatoan.  Here  they  en- 
gaged in  trading  with  the  Indians  along  the  coast.  They  prob- 
ably did  not  look  as  diligently  as  they  should  have  for  the  lost 
colonists  because  they  alleged  that  the  weather  made  their  in- 
tended search  unsafe.50  On  August  21,  1602,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 


*9Hakluyt,  Navigations,  VIII.  406. 

60  William   Strachey,    The   Historie   of   Travaile   into    Virginia,    Britannia    (London,    1849),    pp.    15 3- 
154;    Justin   Winsor.    Narrative  and  Critical   History   of   America,    III,    115. 
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Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh  expressed  his  undying  faith  in  the  over- 
seas English  Empire  which  he  had  attempted  to  establish,  say- 
ing, "...  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an  Englishe  Nation."51  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Jamestown  settlement  in  Virginia  in 
1607,  the  Virginia  colonists  evidenced  an  almost  constant  inter- 
est in  trying  to  learn  from  the  Indians  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Roanoke  settlers.52  The  hearsay  data  they  collected,  however, 
were  never  sufficiently  concrete  to  be  of  any  real  assistance  in 
locating  Raleigh's  men,  and  the  answer  remains  a  mystery  to 
this  day. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Francis  Yeardley,  of  Virginia,  May 
8,  1654,  to  John  Farrar,  a  young  trader  and  three  companions 
went  to  Roanoke  Island  in  September,  1653.  An  Indian  chief- 
tain "received  them  civilly,  and  showed  them  the  ruins  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  fort."  They  brought  back  a  sure  token  of  their 
having  been  there  which  they  gave  to  Yeardley.53 

John  Lawson  wrote  that  the  ruins  of  the  fort  could  be  seen 
in  1709  and  that  old  English  coins,  a  brass  gun,  a  powder  horn, 
and  a  small  quarter  deck-gun,  made  of  iron  staves  and  hooped 
with  iron,  had  been  found  on  the  site.54 

An  act  of  1723  regarding  a  proposed  town  on  Roanoke  Island, 
speaks  of  "three  hundred  Acres  of  Land  lying  on  the  No.  E't 
side  of  the  said  Island,  commonly  called  Roanoke  old  planta- 
tion," thus  suggesting  that  at  that  date  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Island  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  Raleigh's  settle- 
ments.55 

The  earliest  known  map  to  show  Fort  Raleigh  is  the  Collet 
map  of  1770,  which  indicates  a  fort  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  island  near  the  shore  line  at  what  appears  to  be  the  present 
Fort  Raleigh  site.  It  is  marked  simply  "Fort,"  without  name. 
A  later  copyist  calls  it  "Pain  Fort,"  probably  because  he  con- 
fused the  notation  of  Paine's  residence  on  the  Collet  map  (in 
different  type  from  "Fort")   as  part  of  the  fort  name.56  Loss- 


61  Winsor,   Narrative  and  Critical  History,   III,    115. 

52  Journal  of  Southern   History,   IV,    (1938)    pp.    158-160. 

63  Colonial  Records  of  North   Carolina,   I.    18. 

M  John   Lawson,    A   New    Voyage   to   Carolina    (London,    1709)    p.    62. 

58  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXV,  201-203.  The  plans  for  the  town  and  for  the  fortifi- 
cation which  was  to  defend  it  were  abortive.  Lt.  W.  B.  Franklin's  map  of  Roanoke  Island  and  the 
adjacent  coast,  1852  (untitled.  U.  S.  War  Dept..  Old  Map  Division,  Washington,  D.  C,  H  54  Roll) 
which  is  exceptionally  fine  for  its  detail  shows  that  the  island,  including  the  present  site  of  Manteo. 
was  then  essentially  rural.  About  four  houses  are  shown  where  Manteo  is  today.  The  fortification 
was  to  have  been  "in  the  Said  Town,"  presumably  near  the  "Town  Creek"  of  the  map  of  1716. 
too  far  away  from  Lane's  fort  at  present  Fort  Raleigh  to  be  confused  with  it,  but  within  the 
settlement  area  of  the  early  colonies  of  15  85  and  15  87.  if  we  are  correct  in  thinking  that  the 
occupied  lands  of  the  150  persons  of  the  colony  of  1587  extended  from  Fort  Raleigh  to  Baum  Point 
or  perhaps  to  Manteo. 

88  A  Compleat  Map  of  North  Carolina  from  an  Actual  Survey,  by  Captain  Collet,  Governor  of 
Fort   Johnston    (London,    1770);    An   Accurate   Map   of   North   and   South   Carolina    .    .    .    from   Actual 
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ing,  the  historian,  wrote  in  1850  that  "slight  traces  of  Lane's 
fort"  could  then  be  seen  "near  the  north  end"  of  Roanoke  Is- 
land.57 Edward  C.  Bruce  reported  in  Harpers  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  May,  1860,  that  the  trench  of  the  fort  was  clearly 
traceable  as  a  square  of  about  forty  yards  each  way  with  one 
corner  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  a  small  bastion.  He  also  men- 
tions fragments  of  stone  and  brick.  Partial  archeological  ex- 
cavation of  the  fort  was  undertaken  by  Talcott  Williams  in 
1895.  He  found  it  a  quadrangular  embankment  with  angles 
lying  due  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  "The  mound," 
he  adds,  "is  perfectly  clear  around  the  entire  inclosure,  and  is 
two  feet,  four  inches  high  above  the  ditch  at  its  most  promi- 
nent point."  The  faces  measured:  S.  E.,  84.3  feet;  S.  W.,  77.6 
feet;  N.  W.,  63.3  feet;  and  N.  E.,  73.9  feet.58 

On  April  30,  1894,  the  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association 
purchased  the  fort  and  ten  acres  of  surrounding  land  for  me- 
morial purposes.  In  1896  the  memorial  area  was  extended  to 
16.45  acres  and  the  Virginia  Dare  monument  was  erected.  In 
order  to  promote  a  more  active  program  of  interpretation  at 
Fort  Raleigh,  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association  was 
organized  in  1932.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration and  Work  Projects  Administration  a  series  of 
buildings  constituting  a  symbolical  restoration  and  an  open-air 
theater  were  constructed.  In  1935  the  area  became  a  state  his- 
torical park  under  the  administration  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission.  Two  years  later  the  production  of  Paul 
Green's  Lost  Colony  pageant-drama  attracted  nation-wide  atten- 
tion to  Fort  Raleigh.  The  immediate  success  of  the  play  caused 
it  to  be  repeated  each  season  after  that  date,  with  ever  increas- 
ing attendance,  until  the  war  caused  its  discontinuance  after 
1941. 

Fort  Raleigh  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  in  1940  and  on 
April  5,  1941,  it  was  designated  the  Fort  Raleigh  National 
Historic  Site  under  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
August  21,  1935,59  to  commemorate  the  earliest  attempt  at  Eng- 

Surveys,  by  Henry  Mouzon  and  others  (London,  1775).  Dr.  F.  W.  Tilberg  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  "Pain  Fort  problem"  for  the  National  Park  Service  in  193  6,  and  his  explanation  is  the  one 
given  in  the  text  above.  (Report  of  October  14,  1936.)  Dr.  Tilberg  found  a  reference  to  a  Captain 
John  Paine,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Johnston,  1764,  after  whom  a  Pain  Fort  might  have  been 
named,  but  could  discover  nothing  that  would  link  this  officer  to  the  building  of  a  fort  on  Roanoke 
Island. 

"  B.   J.   Lossing,    Pictorial   Field  Book    of   the   Revolution,    edition  of    1860,    II,    244. 

58  American   Historical   Association,    Annual   Report,    1895,    pp.    57-61. 

59  United  States  Statutes,   Vol.    49    (74tb  Congress   Public   No.    292),   p.    666. 
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lish  colonization  within  the  limits  of  Continental  United  States 
and  the  birthplace  of  Virginia  Dare,  first  child  of  English 
parentage  to  be  born  in  the  New  World.  The  area  of  the  site 
is  16.45  acres  and  embraces  part  of  the  settlement  sites  of  1585 
and  1587,  where  a  sixteenth-century  type  fort  believed  to  be 
"the  new  Fort  in  Virginia"  designed  and  constructed  by  Ralph 
Lane  and  the  colony  of  1585  was  visible  as  late  as  1896.  By  a 
co-operative  agreement  between  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical 
Association  and  the  United  States,  the  Lost  Colony  may  be 
given  in  the  future  in  the  waterside  theater  at  Fort  Raleigh. 
This  arrangement,  made  possible  by  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
mentioned  above,  provides  for  the  unhampered  production  of 
the  play  with  all  of  its  creative  folk  qualities.  The  income 
from  the  play  and  from  all  other  activities  of  the  Roanoke 
Island  Historical  Association  within  the  National  Historic  Site 
area  is  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  theater,  to  the  next 
season's  production,  and  to  the  expansion  and  development  of 
the  historic  site. 


MASSACHUSETTS  TRADE  WITH  CAROLINA, 

1686-1709* 

Edited  by 
Robert  Earle  Moody 

In  their  quest  for  trade,  New  England  sea  captains  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  left  little  of  the  English- 
claimed  coast  of  America  untouched.  The  more  substantial 
profits  of  trade  to  more  remote  regions,  particularly  the  West 
Indies,  did  not  prevent  New  England  traders  from  cultivating 
opportunities  of  less  importance.  Among  the  sparsely  populated 
areas  which  these  maritime  adventurers  found  it  worthwhile 
to  visit  was  the  northern  coast  of  Carolina.  Their  early  inter- 
est was  doubtless  closely  associated  with  the  ill-fated  colony  of 
New  Englanders  who  ventured  to  Carolina  in  1664  and  about 
whom  so  little  is  known.1  Antecedent  to  this  attempted  settle- 
ment William  Hilton  of  Charlestown  in  the  Bay  Colony  made 
a  voyage  of  exploration  in  16632  to  the  coast  of  northern  North 
Carolina  and,  on  the  basis  of  his  information,  a  fellow-towns- 
man, Nicholas  Shapleigh,  made  a  map  of  the  region.3 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  trade  followed  this  early 
association.  In  the  early  years,  no  official  records  of  the  comings 
and  goings  of  vessels  either  in  Massachusetts  or  Carolina  have 
survived  and  probably  few  were  made.4  After  the  restrictive 
Navigation  Acts  were  passed,  more  records  are  available  but, 
since  without  much  question  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  was  of 
an  illegal  nature,  information  is  naturally  lacking. 

The  following  items,  copied  from  the  manuscript  volumes 
in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  are  from  the  records  begun 
after  the  English  government  became  more  strict  in  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations.  They  are  now  to  be  found  in  volume 
VII,  which  is  labelled  "Commercial."  They  are  in  three  series. 
One  is  composed  of  records  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Crown's 
additional  instructions  of  October  31,  1686,  to  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  regarding  enforcement  of  the  Acts  of  Trade,  and  run 
from  December  17,  1686,  to  April  12,  1689.  Another  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  entries  of  permits  to  pass  the  Castle   (the  main 


*  Thanks    are   due    Henry   L.    Hooper,    one    of    my    students,    for   his    services    in    connection    with    the 
compilation    of    this    material. 

1  See   Colonial   Records  of   North   Carolina,    I.    36-39,    40,    43-46,    53,    67-71. 

2  See  A.    S.   Salley,    ed.,   Narratives  of   Early  Carolina,   pp.    31-61. 
8  The   map  is   reproduced  in   the  Croivn   Collection   of   Maps, 

4  Some    references    to    New    England    traders,     1677-1679,    may    be    found    in    Colonial    Recordt    of 
North  Carolina,  I,    244-245,    265,   272-274,    296-298,   319,    325. 
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fort  at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor)  and  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  of  the  council  of  the  province,  July  11, 
1701.  They  cover  the  period  from  July,  1701,  to  May,  1702.  The 
third  series  is  entitled  "Registers  of  Vessels,  1697-1714."  To 
these  items  three  additional  documents  have  been  added.  They 
concern  Carolina  trade  and  are  taken  from  volume  LXII. 
Though  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  North  Carolina  trade,  all 
entries  of  vessels  bound  for  South  Carolina  have  also  been 
included. 

Massachusetts  Bay  in  1701  had  a  population  of  approximately 
seventy  thousand.5  Its  economic  life  was  intensely  varied. 
Though  its  resources  in  lumber  and  fish  gave  it  some  staples 
for  export,  the  land  itself  was  incapable  of  supporting  this  num- 
ber by  agriculture.  Consequently  shipbuilding  and  seaborne 
trade  assumed  a  prominent  part  in  the  economy  of  the  colony. 
As  early  as  1680  there  were  between  100  and  120  vessels  trad- 
ing annually  out  of  the  colony.  Of  this  number  forty  or  fifty 
were  of  twenty  to  forty  tons  burden  and  were  used  in  the  fish- 
ing and  coastal  trade.6  By  1709  this  number  had  tripled:  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  reported  that  the  colony  possessed  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  of  the  smaller  sizes.  Ships  could 
be  built  in  New  England  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  more  cheaply  than  in  most  places.  It  was  estimated  in 
1711  that  hulls  could  be  built  in  the  colonies  without  iron  work 
at  a  cost  of  £1  10s  to  £3  a  ton,7  the  larger  sizes  of  vessel  costing 
more  per  ton. 

The  Albemarle  region,8  later  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  which 
had  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  Massachusetts,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  about  five  thousand  in  1701.  Its  reputation,  pos- 
sibly undeserved,  was  perhaps  the  most  dubious  of  any  of  the 
English  plantations.  Edward  Randolph,  an  unfriendly  critic, 
and  a  customs  collector,  spoke  of  it  as  a  place  which  received 
pirates,  run-aways,  and  illegal  traders.9  The  Virginians  next 
door,  almost  equally  unfriendly,  referred  to  the  Albemarle 
settlement  as  "Rogues'  Harbor."10  Its  coves  and  uninhabited 
river  banks  offered  a  constant  and  convenient  refuge  for  the 
pirates  who  infested  southern  waters.11 


5  Greene    and    Harrington,    American    Population    before    the    Census   of    1790.    p.    4. 

6  Massachusetts    Historical    Society,    Collections,    VIII,    33  8. 

7  William    B.    Weeden,    Economic   and   Social    History    of   Neiu   England,    I,    367-8. 

8  F.   L.    Hawks,    History   of    North   Carolina,    II,    269-271,   has   a    good   general    account. 
9R.    N.    Toppan,    Edward   Randolph.    V.    214,    265. 

10  E.    Q.    Hawk,    Economic   History   of   the   South,    p.    48. 

n  S.    C.    Hughson,    The    Carolina    Pirates    and    Colonial    Commerce,    passim.    On    the    pirates    see    also 
F.   L.   Hawks.    History  of   North   Carolina,    II,    271-279. 
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The  coastal  formation  is  peculiarly  fitted  both  for  extra- 
legal and  legal  business  of  the  type  in  which  the  New  Engend- 
ers engaged.  Albemarle  Sound  is  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  long 
sand-bars;  shipping  entered  through  either  Roanoke  or  Cur- 
rituck channels  where  a  seven  to  eight  foot  high  water  depth 
and  shifting  sand-bars  prevented  all  but  small  vessels  from 
venturing  within  the  sound.  The  shallow  draft  of  fifteen-  to 
thirty-ton  coasting  vessels  enabled  traders  to  ascend  the  bays 
and  rivers  of  the  sound  and  barter  rum,  molasses,  salt,12  wine, 
hard  soap,13  spices,  beads  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  perhaps  a 
horse  or  two,  as  well  as  woolens,  cotton  goods,  needles,  and 
knives  from  England.14  In  return,  they  filled  their  holds  with 
Indian  corn,  pickled  or  salt  pork,  hides,  and  tobacco.  The  in- 
habitants also  shipped  corn,  pork,  and  tobacco  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  undoubtedly  a  share  of  it  went  in  New  England 
vessels. 

Edward  Randolph  speaks  of  traders  carrying  tobacco  illegally 
to  New  England,  especially  to  Martha's  Vineyard  or  the  Eliza- 
beth Isles,  where  it  was  housed  for  export  to  Newfoundland 
or  Scotland.  If  discovered,  the  traders  would  pay  the  collector 
one-fourth  of  the  penny  per  pound  duty.  Another  important 
trade  was  in  lumber  which  was  exported  from  Carolina  to  the 
Bahamas  as  well  as  to  London.  Randolph  himself  bought  ten 
tons  of  Carolina  cedar  for  Blathwayt  and  Chaplin,  London  mer- 
chants.15 This  was  in  1700  but  as  early  as  1687  lumber  was  an 
item  of  export.  In  that  year  the  Carolina  proprietors  informed 
the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  that  North  Carolina's 
principal  exports  were  fur  and  cedar,  a  trade  not  exceeding  in 
value  two  thousand  pounds  yearly.16 

Boston's  trade  with  the  Carolinas  was  not  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  years  with  which  we  are  dealing  here.  Of  441 
licenses  to  outbound  vessels  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Massachusetts  Archives  granted  by  Andros  from  1687  to  1689, 
only  14  are  for  vessels  bound  to  the  Carolinas.  For  eleven 
months  in  1701  and  1702  only  eight  of  the  permits  granted  to 
ships  to  pass  the  Castle  were  to  ships  going  to  the  Carolinas. 


12  In    1714    the    Hopewell    of   North    Carolina,    five    tons,    and    a    crew    of    two    men,    carried    rum    and 
salt   from   Boston.     Massachusetts    Historical    Society,    Proceedings,    LXIV,    194. 

13  Massachusetts    Archives,    XII,    fols.    223,    224.    This    is    an    invoice    of    a    trader    bound    for    Vir- 
ginia but   the  contents   are   typical. 

14  American  Historical  Review,   XII.   324-325.   The  reference  Is   to  South  Carolina   trade  in    1682. 

15  R.   N.   Toppan,   Edward  Randolph,   V.    231. 

16  Calendar  of  State  Papers,   Colonial  Series,    1685-1688,   nos.   417,    425. 
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These  statistics  were  confined  to  the  port  of  Boston,  but  they 
may  be  considered  representative  of  the  colony. 

The  illegal  trade  against  which  Edward  Randolph  fulmin- 
ated so  constantly  naturally  left  no  record  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  important  it  was.  Certainly  North  Carolina,  whose 
customs  service  was  frequently  dormant  and  sometimes  dis- 
honest during  these  early  years,  offered  along  its  bar-bound 
coast  attractive  ports-of-call  for  the  aquatic  Yankee  pedlars. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARCHIVES^  VII 
Licenses  Granted  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros 

Folio  16  January  9,  1686:  Joseph  Chace  master  of  the  Sloope  Adventure 
of  Boston  to  depart  for  Carolina. 

Folio  20  April  22,  1687:  To  Francis  Ellis  Commander  of  the  Ketch  Johns 
Adventure  of  Boston  to  depart  for  Bermuda  and  Carolina. 

Folio  22  May  6,  1687:  To  Jeremiah  Yates  Commander  of  the  Sloop 
Aran  of  Bermudaes  burthen  twelve  tonns  navigated  with  five 
men  English  built  to  depart  for  Carolina. 

Folio  31  August  27,  1687:  Gregory  Sugar  master  of  the  Brigantine 
Concord  of  Boston  burthen  50  tons  navigated  with  6  men  Eng- 
lish built  to  depart  for  Carrolina. 

Folio  31  August  29,  1687:  Benjamin  Guilham  master  of  the  bark  Lydia 
of  Boston  burthen  15  tuns  navigated  with  four  men  English 
built  to  depart  for  Virginia  and  Carrolina. 

Folio  34  October  6,  1687:  Richard  Narramore  of  the  Brigatine  Resolu- 
tion burthen  30  tuns  mount  with  2  guns  Navigated  with  5  men 
English  built  to  depart  for  South  Carolina. 

Folio  35  October  28,  1687 :  Thomas  Hoydon  master  of  the  Sloop  Blessing 
of  Boston  burthen  4  Tuns  Navigated  with  4  men  English  built 
to  depart  for  Carolina. 

Folio  35  November  9,  1687:  John  Blany  master  of  the  Barke  Seaflower 
of  Charlestowne  burthen  20  Tuns  Navigated  With  4  men  Eng- 
lish built  to  depart  for  North  Carrolina. 

Folio  41  January  3,  1688:  Peter  Hoydon  Master  of  the  Brigatine  Free- 
dome  of  Boston  burthen  20  Tuns  Navigated  with  4  men  English 
built  for  North  Carrolina. 

Folio  48  May  28,  1688:  John  Hackhead  Master  of  the  Brigatine  Swan  of 
Boston  burthen  15  Tuns  Navigated  with  4  men  English  built 
to  depart  for  South  Carrolina. 

Folio  48  May  28,  1688:  John  Blaney  Master  of  the  Barke  Seaflower  of 
Charlestowne  burthen  20  Tuns  Navigated  with  4  men  English 
built  to  depart  for  North  Carolina. 


17  The  State  House,  Boston. 
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Folio     58 


Folio     63 


Folio     67 


September  29,  1688 :  Thomas  Scudder  Master  of  the  Sloop  Pros- 
perous of  Boston  30  Tuns  Navigated  with  7  men  English  built 
to  depart  for  South  Carrolina. 

December  14,  1688:  John  Hackhead  Master  of  the  Sloop  Mary 
and  hannah  of  Boston  burthen  15  Tuns  four  men  English  built 
to  depart  for  N.  Carolina. 

April  2,  1689:  Edward  Ashley  Master  of  the  Brigga.  Blessing 
of  Boston  burthen  30  Tunns  Nav:  with  5  men  English  built  to 
depart  for  Carrolina. 


Permits  to  Pass  Castle  (an  island  fort  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor) 

Permits  to  be  signed  by  Sec.  Addington  and  one  other  member 
of  Massachusetts  Council  as  required  by  an  order  of  his  Maj- 
esty's Council  of  this  province  dated  July  11,  1701. 

Folio  73  August  9,  1701:  For  the  Sloop  Susanna  John  Tucker  Master 
bound  to  North  Carolina  (Marginal  note:  2  passes  one  of  the 
9th  and  another  of  the  15th  having  been  down  to  come  up 
again) 

November  11,  1701:  For  the  Briganteen  Sarah,  Phillip  Pen- 
dexter  Master  bound  for  South  Carolina. 


Folio  75 

Folio  76 

Folio  76 

Folio  76 

Folio  77 

Folio  78 

Folio  82 


December  4,  1701:  For  the  Sloop  Susanna  John  Tucker  Master 
bound  for  South  Carolina. 

December  5,  1701:  For  the  Katch  Welcome  John  Tooke  Master 
bound  for  North   Carolina. 

December  9,  1701:  For  the  Sloop  Reserve  John  Blaney  Master 
bound  for  North  Carolina. 

December  26,  1701 :  For  the  Sloop  Sea  Flower  Nicholas  Thomas 
Jones  master,  bound  for  North  Carolina. 

April  25th,  1702:  For  the  Sloop  Mary,  Robert  Starkey  master 
bound  for  Roanoke. 

April  28th,  1702 :  For  the  Sloop  Endeavor,  Tobias  Green  master 
bound  for  Roanoke. 

August  25,  1708:  Sloop  Solaphia  of  South  Carolina  Geo.  Boyd 
Master  burthen  about  30  tuns. 


Regester  of  Vessels 

Act  of  Parliament  7&8  William  III  an  act  for  preventing  of 
frauds  and  regulating  abuses  in  Plantation  trade. 

Folio  93  March  29,  1698:  Richard  Bentley  of  Charlestown  in  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  N:  E:  Mariner,  made  oath  that  the 
Katch  Dove  of  North  Carolina  whereof  the  deponent  Richard 
Bentley  is  at  present  Master,  being  a  round  sterned  vessel,  of  the 
buthen  of  about  Thirty  Tuns,  was  built  at  Boston  in  the  Prov- 
ince afores'd.  And  that  Col.  Thomas  Polluck  of  North  Caro- 
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lina  afores'd  is  at  present  Sole  Owner  thereof.  And  that  no 
Forreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  Share  or  part  or 
interest  therein 

Jurat  Cor  Wm.  Stoughton  &  Laun  Hamond 

D.  Collector 
Marginal  note:   The  certificate  of  this  Register  cancelled  and 
the  Katch  Dove  registered  de  novo  April  14th  98  (vide  pa  23) 

Folio  107  April  14,  1698 :  Richard  Bentley  of  Charlestown  in  the  Province 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Mariner,  made  oath  that 
the  Katch  Dove  of  North  Carolina,  whereof  he  the  s'd  Richard 
Bentley  is  at  present  Master,  being  a  round  stern'd  Vessel  of 
the  burthen  of  about  Thirty  Tuns,  was  built  at  Boston  in  the 
afores'd  Province  in  the  year  1691.  And  that  Col.  Thomas 
Polluck  of  North  Carolina  afores'd  together  with  him  the  s'd 
Richard  Bentley  are  at  present  owners  thereof.  And  that  no 
Forreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  share  or  part  or 
interest  hterein 

Jurat  Cor  Wm.  Stoughton  &  Jahleel 

Breverton  Collector 

Folio  143  May  4,  1699:  Richard  Bentley  of  Charlestown  in  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Mariner  made  oath 
that  the  Briganteen  Martha  of  North  Carolina  in  America 
whereof  he  the  s'd  Richard  Bentley  is  at  present  Master  being 
a  Square  Stern'd  vessel  of  the  burthen  of  about  Forty  Tuns, 
was  built  at  Boston  in  the  Province  above  s'd  in  this  present 
year  of  1699.  And  that  Col.  Thomas  Polluck  of  Carolina 
afores'd  together  with  his  the  said  Richard  Bentley  are  at  pres- 
ent owners  thereof.  And  that  no  Forreigner  directly  or  in- 
directly hath  any  share,  or  part,  or  interest  therein 

Jurat  Cor  Wm.   Stoughton  &  Laur 

Hamond  D.  Collector 

Folio  162  January  30,  1699:  John  Tucker  of  Boston  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  in  New  England  Mariner,  made  Oath  that  the 
sloop  Susanna  of  North  Carolina  in  America  whereof  he  the  s'd 
John  Tucker  is  at  present  Master,  being  a  Square  Sterned 
Vessel  of  the  buthen  of  about  Twenty  five  Tuns  was  built  in  his 
Majesty's  Colony  of  Connecticott  in  America  afores'd  in  the 
year  1699.  And  that  Col.  William  Wilkinson  of  North  Caro- 
lina afores'd  together  with  him  the  s'd  John  Tucker  are  at 
present  owners  thereof.  And  that  no  Forreigner  directly  or 
indirectly  hath  any  share  or  part  or  interest  therein 
Swore  before  his  Excellency  the  Earle 

of  Bellomont  &  Wm.  Payne 

D  Coll 

Folio  169  August  5,  1700:  Edward  Bourne  of  South  Carolina,  now  resi- 
dent at  Boston  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England  merchant  made  Oath  that  the  Pink  Edward  &  Mar- 
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tha  of  South  Carolina  aforesaid,  whereof  John  Cocky  at  pres- 
ent Master,  being  a  round  stern'd  vessel  of  the  burthen  of 
about  25  Tuns,  was  built  at  Shoreham  in  the  county  of  Sussex 
in  England  in  the  year  1686.  And  that  he  the  said  Edward 
Bourne  is  at  present  Sole  owner  thereof  and  that  no  For- 
reigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  share  or  part  or  inter- 
est therein 

Sworn  before  Wm.   Stoughton   Esq.   Lieut  Gov., 

Wm.  Payne,  D.  Coll. 

Folio  196  November  21,  1701:  Jurat.  John  Blaney  of  Charlestown  in 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 
Mariner  that  the  Sloop  Reserve  of  North  Carolina  whereof  he 
the  s'd  John  Blaney  is  at  present  Master,  being  a  Square 
Sterned  Vessel,  of  the  burthen  of  about  Fifteen  Tuns  was  built 
at  Boston  in  the  Province  afores'd  in  this  present  year  1701. 
And  that  William  Wilkinson  of  North  Carolina  afores'd  Esq. 
together  with  him  the  s'd  John  Blaney  are  at  present  owners 
thereof.  And  that  no  Forreigners  directly  or  indirectly  hath 
any  share  or  part  or  interest  therein 

Sworn  before  the  Council  and  signed  by 
their   order   Joseph   Addington    Secry 
before  Wm.   Payne  Dept  Coll 

Folio  205  July  30,  1702:  Jurat.  John  Tooke  of  North  Carolina  in  Amer- 
ica Mariner  That  the  Sloop  Elizabeth  of  s'd  North  Carolina 
whereof  he  the  s'd  John  Tooke  is  at  present  Master  being  a 
Square  Sterned  Vessel  of  the  burthen  of  about  Thirty  Tuns, 
was  built  at  Boston  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England  in  this  present  year  1702  and  that  John  Porter 
of  North  Carolina  afores'd  together  with  him  the  s'd  John 
Tooke  are  at  present  owners  thereof.  And  that  no  Forreign- 
ers directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  Share  or  part  or  interest 
therein 

Sworn  before  Thomas  Povey  Esq.   Lt  Governor 
and  Commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being 
&  Wm.  Payne  Dep'ty  Collector 

Folio  217  February  11,  1702:  Jurat.  Henry  Mountfort  of  Boston  in  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Mariner 
That  the  Sloop  Speedwell  of  the  Port  of  Boston  aforesaid 
whereof  the  s'd  Henry  Mountfort  is  at  present  Master,  being 
a  square  sterned  Vessell  of  the  burthen  of  about  Sixteen  Tuns, 
was  built  at  Charlestown  in  the  Province  aforesaid  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  and  Seven  Hundred,  and 
that  Col.  Thomas  Polluck  of  North  Carolina  in  America,  To- 
gether with  him  the  said  Henry  Mountfort  are  at  present  sole 
Owners  thereof;  And  that  no  Forreigner  directly  or  indirectly 
hath  any  Share  or  part  or  interest  therein 

Sworn,  before  his    Excellency  Joseph   Dudley 
Esq.   Gov.   &  Jahleel   Brenton   Esq.   Collector 
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Folio  284  December  17,  1705:  Jurat.  Thomas  Phelps  of  North  Carolina 
in  America  Mariner  That  the  Sloop  Greyhound  of  North  Caro- 
lina aforesaid  whereof  he  the  said  Thomas  Phelps  is  at  present 
Master,  being  a  square  Sterned  Vessell,  of  the  burthen  of 
about  Twenty  five  Tons,  was  built  within  Her  Majesty's  Col- 
ony of  Connecticott  in  the  year  1698.  And  that  Thomas  Pol- 
luck  of  Carolina  afores'd  Esq.  Together  with  him  the  said 
Thomas  Phelps  are  at  present  Owners  thereof.  And  that  no 
Foreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  Share  or  part  or 
interest  therein 

Sworn  before  the  Hon.  Thomas  Povey  Esq. 
Lt.  Gov.  &  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time 
being  and  Wm.   Payne   Gentleman  Deputy   Col- 
lector 
Folio  299     September,   1706:   Jurat  Richard  Peterson  of   South   Carolina 
Mariner   That  the   Briganteen   Association   of   South   Carolina 
whereof  he  the   said   Richard   Peterson   is   at  present   Master 
being  a  square  stern'd  vessel  of  burthen  about  Sixty  Tons  was 
built  at  Boston  within  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England  in  this  present  year  1706  and  that  Louis  Pas- 
quereau   of   South    Carolina   merchant   and   Samuel   Baker   of 
Boston  merchant  together  with  him  the  said  Richard  Peterson 
are  at  present  owner  thereof  and  that  no  foreigner   directly 
or  indirectly  hath  any  share  or  part  or  interest  therein 

Sworn  before  his  Excellency  Jas.  Dudley  Gov. 
&  Wm.  Payne  Gent.  Dept.  Coll. 
Folio  315  July  25,  1707:  Jurat  Samuel  Severen  of  South  Carolina  in 
America  Mariner  That  the  Sloop  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  of 
South  Carolina  aforesaid;  whereof  he  the  said  Samuel  Sever- 
en at  present  is  master  being  a  square  sterned  vessel  of  bur- 
then about  Twenty  five  Tuns,  was  built  at  Boston  within  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  in  this 
present  year  1707.  And  that  Lewis  Pasquereau  of  Carolina 
Merchant  and  he  the  said  Samuel  Severen  are  at  present  own- 
ers thereof;  And  that  no  foreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath 
any  share  or  part  or  interest  therein 

Sworn   before   his   Excellency  Joseph   Dudley 
Esq.  Gov.  and  Wm.  Payne,  Gent.  Deputy  Col- 
lector 
Folio  317     September  11,   1707:   Jurat  Andrew  Wilson  of  Boston  within 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Mariner 
That  the  Sloop  William  and  Andrew  of  South  Carolina  bur- 
then about  Forty  Tuns,  whereof  the  said  Andrew  Wilson  is 
at  present  Master,  was  built  at  Boston  in  this  year  1707  And 
that  Wm.   Gibbon  &  Andrew  Allen  of  Charlestown  in   South 
Carolina  aforesaid  with  him  the  said  Andrew  Wilson  are  at 
present  owners  thereof:    And  that  no   Foreigners   directly  or 
indirectly  hath  any  share,   or  part  or  interest  therein 

Sworn  before  His  Ex.  Joseph  Dudley  Esq.  Gov. 
and  Wm.  Payne,  Gent.  Dept.  Coll. 
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Folio  333  July  22,  1798:  Jurat  Thomas  Dalton  of  South  Carolina  in 
America  Merchant  That  the  Briganteen  Mary,  formerly  called 
the  King  David  of  Carolina  whereof  John  Cock  is  at  present 
Master,  being  a  square  sterned  vessell  of  burthen  about  Forty 
Tuns,  was  Taken  by  the  French  and  at  a  Court  of  Admiralty 
held  at  Martinique  upon  the  Twenty  first  day  of  June  1707 
adjudged  and  condemned  as  Lawful  Prize  and  afterward 
Seized  and  Condemned  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty  at  South 
Carolina  aforesaid  for  not  being  registered  and  otherwise  duly 
qualified  according  to  Law  And  that  Joseph  Elliott  of  South 
Carolina  aforesaid  merchant,  with  him  the  said  Thomas  Dal- 
ton are  at  present  owners;  and  that  no  foreigner  directly  or 
indirectly  hath  any  share  or  part  or  interest  therein 

Sworn   before   his    Excellency   Joseph   Dudley 
Esq.   Gov.  and  John  Jekyll,   Coll. 

Folio  350  July  30,  1709:  Jurat  Arthur  Langharne  of  Boston  within  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Merchant 
That  the  Briganteen  Bangerton  of  the  Port  of  Boston  whereof 
John  Cock  is  at  present  Master,  being  a  square  sterned  vessel 
of  burthen  about  Fifty  Tuns  was  built  at  Boston  aforesaid 
in  this  present  year  1709  And  that  Col.  George  Logan  and  John 
Abraham  Motte  of  South  Carolina  merchants  with  him  the 
said  Arthur  Langharne  are  at  present  owners  thereof;  and 
that  no  foreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  share  or  part 
or   interest  therein 

Sworn   before   his   Excellency   Joseph   Dudley 
Esq.   Gov.   and  John   Jekyll   Esq.   Coll. 

Folio  385  December  29,  1710:  Jurat.  Robert  Sanders  of  Boston  within 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Egland  That 
the  Sloop  Return  of  the  Port  of  Boston  aforesaid  whereof  he 
the  said  Robert  Sanders  is  at  present  Master,  being  a  Square 
Stern'd  Vessell  of  burthen  about  Twenty  five  Tuns,  was  built 
at  Boston  aforesaid  in  this  present  year  1710  as  appears  by 
the  former  Regester  delivered  up  and  cancelled;  And  that 
Colonel  Thomas  Polluck  of  North  Carolina  with  him  the  said 
Robert  Sanders  at  present  are  owners  thereof,  and  that  no 
foreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath  any  Share  or  part  or 
interest  therein 

Sworn   before   his    Excellency   Joseph   Dudley 
Esq.   Gov.  and  John  Jekyll   Esq.   Collector 

Folio  393  May,  1711:  Jurat.  Walter  Newbury  of  Boston  within  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Mercht. 
That  the  Sloop  Martha  of  North  Carolina  whereof  Ebenezer 
Chamberlain  is  at  present  Master  being  a  Square  Stern'd  Ves- 
sell of  the  Burthen  of  about  Forty  Tuns  was  built  at  Boston 
aforesaid  in  this  present  year  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Eleven  and  that  John  Hankins  and  James  Tooke  of  Caro- 
lina Mercht.  and  Thomas  Richardson  of  Boston  aforesaid  To- 
gether with  him  the  said  Walter  Newberry    at    present    are 
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Owners  thereof,  and  no  foreigner  directly  or  indirectly,  hath 

any  Share  or  part,  or  Interest  therein 

Sworn   before   his   Excellency   Joseph   Dudley 
Esq.  Governor  and  John  Jekyll  Esq.  Collector 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARCHIVES  VOL.  LXII 
(MARITIME) 

Eolio  478  To  his  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley  Esquire  Captain  General 
and  Governour  in  chief  over  Her  Majesty's  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  honorable  Council  and  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  assembled 

The   petition    of   John    Borland    of   Boston   merchant   Humbly 
Sheweth 

That  whereas  about  two  months  past  there  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Boston  the  Briganteen  Martha  of  North  Carolina,  John 
Smith  Master  from  Barbadoes,  aforesaid  to  your  Petitioner, 
and  amongst  other  goods  and  merchandise  imported  in  her  for 
this  place,  There  was  on  board  five  tearces  and  nine  hoggs- 
head  of  molasses,  four  tearces  and  two  hoggshead  of  Rhum ;  and 
one  tearce  of  Sugar  for  the  proper  account  of  Col.  Thomas 
Pollock  Esquire  of  said  Carolina,  owner  of  the  said  Briganteen 
for  which  the  master  had  signed  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  delivered 
to  him  there,  and  whither  the  vessel  was  designed  after  the 
putting  out,  what  was  for  this  place.  But  it  so  happened  that 
she  could  not  proceed  as  intended  without  being  at  first  re- 
paired, and  when  she  came  into  the  carpenters,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  severall  planks  out  of  her  bottom,  and  put  on 
a  new  keel  in  part,  so  that  your  Petitioner  was  obliged  in  order 
to  the  doing  of  said  work,  to  take  out  and  land  the  aforesaid 
goods  of  Col.  Thomas  Pollock  till  the  vessel  was  fitted  to  re- 
ceive them  again,  when  they  were  accordingly  reshipted,  being 
not  designed  for  this  market,  neither  could  they  be  disposed  of 
here,  where  with  your  Petitioner  acquainted  the  Officers. 
Your  Petitioner  therefore  on  behalf  of  the  said  Col.  Pollock, 
humbly  prays  your  Excellency  and  this  honorable  court,  that 
the  Receiver  of  the  Duty  of  Import  may  be  directed  and  or- 
dered not  to  demand  or  require  any  Duty  for  the  goods,  so 
necessarily  put  on  shore  only  for  the  refitting  of  the  said  ves- 
sel, and  bonafide  shipment  and  intended  for  another  part  as 
aforesaid.  Your  Petitioner  having  paid  the  dutys  for  all  the 
other  goods  consigned  to  this  port,  and  the  powder  duty  for  the 
vessel. 

And  your  Petitioner  as  in  Duty  bound,  shall 
ever  pray 

John  Borland  A. 
Petition   read   in   Council  June   12,    1704 

Folio  480  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good  order  and  well  condi- 
tioned by  Wm.  Robert  Moore  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called 
the  Martha  Brigantine  whereof  is  master  under  God  the  pres- 
ent voyage  John  Smith  and  now  riding  at  anchor  in  Barbadoes 
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road  and  by  God's  Grace  bound  for  North  Carolina  To  say 
Nine  hoggsheads  of  molasses,  five  terces  ditto,  two  hoggsheads 
four  terces  Rum,  &  one  terce  sugar  on  the  proper  account  and 
risque  of  Col.  Thomas  Pollock  Esq.  Merchant  in  North  Caro- 
lina being  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  Margent;  and  are  to 
be  delivered  in  the  like  good  order,  and  well  conditioned,  at 
the  aforesaid  port  of  North  Carolina  (danger  of  the  seas  only 
excepted)  unto  the  said  Thomas  Pollock  Esq.  or  to  his  assigns 
he  or  they  paying  Freight  for  the  said  goods  five  pound?  [four 
following  words  are  not  decipherable]  with  Primage  and  aver- 
age accustomed  in  witness  whereof  the  master  or  purser  of  the 
said  ship  hath  affirmed  to  three  bills  of  lading,  all  of  this 
tenor  and  date;  the  one  of  which  three  bills  being  accomp- 
lished, the  other  two  to  stand  void.  And  so  God  send  the  good 
ship  to  her  desired  port  in  safety,  Amen,  Dated  in  Barbadoes, 
February  28,  1703-b. 

Inside    and    Contents   unknown     John    Smith 
Marginal  notation:    No.  1  to  14  Cask  of  molasses 
No.  1  to     6  Rum 
No.  1  Tierce  of  sugar 

Folio  481  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good  order  and  well  con- 
ditioned by  John  Borland  on  account  of  Col.  Thomas  Pollock 
in  and  upon  the  good  Briganteen  called  the  Martha  whereof 
is  master  under  God  for  this  present  voyage  Master  Henry 
Mountfort  and  now  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Harbor  of  Boston 
and  by  God's  Grace  bound  for  North  Carolina  to  say  five 
teirces,  &  nine  hoggsheads  of  molasses,  four  teirces  &  two 
hoggsheads  of  Rum  &  one  teirce  sugar  which  goods 
were  all  imported  in  said  Briganteen  on  the  proper  ac- 
count of  Col.  Thomas  Esq.,  from  Barbadoes  being  marked  and 
numbered  as  in  the  Margent;  and  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
like  good  order,  and  well  conditioned  at  the  aforesaid  Port  of 
North  Carolina  (danger  of  the  seas  only  excepted)  unto  the 
said  Col.  Thomas  Pollock  or  to  his  assigns  he  or  they  paying 
the  freight  for  the  said  goods  as  owner  of  the  said  vessel 
Primage  and  average  accustomed  in  witness  whereof  the  mas- 
ter or  purser  of  the  said  Briganteen  hath  affirmed  to  three 
bills  of  lading,  all  of  this  tenor  and  date,  the  one  of  which 
three  bills  being  accomplished  the  other  two  to  stand  void. 
And  so  God  send  the  good  Briganteen  to  her  desired  port  in 
safety,  Amen.  Dated  in  Boston,  May  13,  1704 
Inside   and   contents   unknown 

Henry  Mountfort 
Marginal  note:     5  terces  Mollasses  no.  1  to  5 

8  barrels  Mollasses  no.  6,   7,  8,  10,  11,  12 

13,  14 

1  hoggshead   Molasses  no.   1 
4  terces   Rum  no.  1,  2,  3,  4 

2  hoggshead  Ditto  no.   6  &  9 
no.  1  a  teirce  of  sugar 


RECONSTRUCTION  LETTERS  FROM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Edited  by 
James  A.  Padgett 

PART  IX 

LETTERS  TO  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BUTLER 

[Continued] 

[Large  plat  of  the  Higgins,  Poke,  and  Gurley  tracts  of  mining  land 
giving  a  detailed  layout  of  the  land  and  streams,  etc. 

Following  letter  with  it.] 

Dysartsville,  N.  C.  July  19th  1866 
Gen*  B.   F.  Butler. 
Lowell  Mass. 
My  Dear  General 

Somewhat  later  than  I  had  anticipated  I  forwarded  to  you  my  quarterly 
returns  and  report.,  Circumstances  compelled  me  to  go  to  South  Carolina 
to  visit  that  Mining  property  I  wrote  you  and  as  I  had  to  go  overland 
it  took  a  week  and  I  worked  hard  every  day.  I  examined  over  3000  acres 
of  mineral  lands,  but  they  are  not  near  so  good  as  what  we  have  at 
present.  I  shall  send  you  a  detailed  report  either  by  this  mail  or  the  next. 
In  this  letter  I  shall  confine  myself  more  especially  to  our  present  work. 
Accompanying  this  you  will  find  a  draft  or  plan  of  our  property  to  a 
scale  as  designated.  I  have  indicated  the  veins  by  doted  lines  carried  as 
far  as  the  tunnels  have  been  driven.  Vein  No  1  has  been  followed  175 
feet  on  the  level  of  the  plat  (ie  about  12  feet  above  water  level)  when  it 
becomes  so  pinched  out  and  the  slate  gets  so  hard  that  it  could  only  be 
removed  by  Blasting.  I  began  to  remove  the  ore  above  commencing  at 
The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  hoping  to  surmount  the  hard  rock.  I  may  as 
well  mention  here  that  all  of  our  veins  seem  to  improve  in  size  the  near 
they  are  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  have  no  means  yet  of  telling 
their  character  below  water  level,  but  shall  at  an  early  day  sink  a  shaft 
on  the  most  promising — No  2  was  stopped  in  the  same  manner  after  be- 
coming so  small,  as  not  to  pay  expenses  of  tunneling.  There  seems  to 
be  a  heavy  ledge  of  hard  slate  extending  from  a  little  to  the  left  of 
vein  No  2  clear  around  the  point  of  the  hill — whether  by  sacrificing  the 
vein  for  10  or  20  feet  above  the  tunnel  in  stoping  us,  we  can  pass  over 
this  ledge  is  a  problem  we  are  now  trying.  No  2  passes  over  the  flat 
and  appears  on  the  hill  side  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  being  one 
inch  thick  here  (a  little  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  same  vein  where 
he  have  tunneled)  No  3  was  discovered  in  driving  the  main  tunnel  (right 
Branch)  and  followed  in  60  feet  when  it  gave  out  entirely-  No  4  and  5 
have  been  our  principal  veins.  They  have  been  followed  in  Each  about 
230  feet  and  at  this  point  both  disappear.  A  little  cross  tunnel  was  made 
and  midway  a  small  vein  was  found  which  has  not  yet  been  pursued. 

[54] 
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These  veins  however  (and  I  judge  the  others  are  like  them)  do  not  fail 
for  they  have  been  opened  higher  up  the  hill  at  the  points  a.  b  on  the 
surface  and  show  very  well  From  the  appearance  in  the  tunnels  I  believe 
at  this  point  there  has  been  a  sliding  down  of  the  slate,  disarranging  and 
carrying  away  the  vein-  large  deposits  of  yellowish  fine  sand  &  slate 
mixed  are  found  and  seem  to  absorb  the  vein  (so  to  speak)  leaving 
often  but  the  faintest  trace,  until  the  deposit  has  been  passed-  The  same 
has  occured  in  No  7,  so  that  for  40  feet  we  had  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  vein,  but  finally  found  that  it  had  gone  to  the  left  and  divided 
into  two  veins.  No  6.  was  a  mere  streak  which  seems  to  be  a  branch 
from  No  7.  The  latter  known  here  as  the  Bennett  vein  has  been  the  3d 
best  vain  for  ore  although  its  ore  is  richer  than  any  other.  No  8.  is 
not  shown  on  the  map.  It  promises  the  best  of  any.  The  tunnel  is  driven 
on  it  about  170  feet.  Owing  to  these  irregularities  in  the  veins  I  can  make 
only  an  approximate  Estimate  of  the  amount  of  ore  in  the  hill  which  we 
can  get  to  pay.  as  follows.  We  are  now  working  6  veins,  which  run  on 
an  average  1000  feet  on  our  property,  giving  us-  on  each  (provided  they 
hold  out  78,000  sq  ft  of  Section-  (the  average  height  of  hill  being  78  feet) 
and  calling  the  average  thickness  of  vein  IVz"  will  give  at  17  cu  ft  pr  ton 
about  500  tons  per  vein  making  in  all  3000  tons  of  pay  ore  which  at  $20 
per  ton  will  yield  $60,000  in  gold.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  working  the  ore 
from  beginning  to  end  at  $7  per  ton,  after  we  have  all  things  finally  ar- 
ranged- thus  leaving  us-  $39,000  profit-  Of  course  in  the  above  estimate 
there  will  be  errors  but  it  is  as  near  as  can  be  made  with  our  present 
knowledge.  The  veins  have  heretofore  not  been  so  uniform  in  their 
character  as  to  warrant  any  definite  estimate.  We  have  now  on  hand 
some  what  over  200  tons  of  ore-  part  of  which  has  been  collected  from  the 
top  of  the  ground  some  from  the  site  of  the  old  mill-  some  from  Higgins 
and  Taylor  property  and  wherever  it  could  be  found  and  got  cheaper  or 
as  cheap  as  from  the  veins.-  And  the  rest  has  been  got  out  of  our  veins- 
probably  Seventy-five  tons  in  the  last  manner  at  a  cost  so  far  of  over 
twenty  dollars  to  the  ton-  Because  the  preliminary  tunnels  had  to  be  driven 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  complete  working  of  all  the  veins- 
and  the  loss  consequent  on  driving  tunnels  on  the  small  veins  afterward 
abandoned-  With  the  exception  of  the  two  veins  above  mentioned-  tunnel- 
ing is  quite  easy  although  I  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  good  miners- 
They  are  not  to  be  had  here.  I  have  had  the  choice  of  the  whole  country 
and  have  but  three  that  are  passable-  They  require  close  attention  and 
constant  instruction  I  attempted  to  work  in  some  good  laboring  hands  and 
partially  succeeded.- 

X  The  furnace  was  completed  the  last  of  last  week  and  we  have  had 
slow  fires  in  it  till  yesterday  to  season  it.-  when  we  changed  it  and  have 
had  it  going  to  day.  Owing  to  poor  lining  (soap  stone),  we  exepct  to  have 
to  repair  before  the  end  of  the  month  and  replace  it  with  better  or  fire 
brick-  X  The  Furnace  heats  very  well  however  and-  our  mill  works  to  a 
charm-  We  could  desire  nothing  better  for  this  kind  of  ore-  We  can  grind 
easily  1000  to  1500  lbs  pr  hour-  X  We  will  be  experimenting  on  our  ripple 
and  saving  apparatus  this  week.  As  we  are  anxious  to  get  this  as  good 
as  possible,  we  will  be  getting  a  small  quantity  of  gold  daily  now-  but 
as  soon  X  as  every  thing  is  arranged  (say  in  one  week  or  10  days,  we  will 
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be  going  along  as  well  as  we  can-  The  supply  of  ore  will  be  all  that  will 
limit  our  supply  of  gold.-  With  reference  to  our  power,-we  find  that  our 
wheel  has  power  enough  to  drive  the  saw-mill  -  ore  mill  and  ripple-  if 
the  water  is  plenty.  To  get  all  that  is  within  our  reach  we  have  con- 
structed one  dam  on  the  right  branch  and  are  constructing  one  on  the  left 
branch  of  sufficient  Capacity  to  collect  all  the  water  that  runs  the  14 
hours  we  do  not  work  which  supplies  us  full  the  10  hours  we  do- 

I  send  my  accounts  current  which  with  a  few  explinations  can  be  per- 
fectly understood.  You  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  funds- 
and  that  the  labor  and  expenses  have  been  heavy-  After  this  month  the 
labor  will  be  reduced  with  regard  to  hands  on  top  of  ground-  We  are  using 
some  Carpenters  to  build  some  houses  to  live  in  which  labor  and  material 
is  included  in  the  above  account.  I  am  keeping  an  accurate  account  how- 
ever of  the  amounts  so  that,  unless  otherwise  detailed,  we  can  settle  at  the 
first  opportunity  with  the  Company.  This  was  a  necessity  however  for  we 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  Kindness  of  Mr.  Higgins,  for  house  room 
and  have  been  very  uncomfortable  &  crowded  since  we  have  been  here- 
both  Lyon's  &  my  family  occupying  each  one  room- 

You  will  see  that  there  is  already  a  profit  of  nearly  one  hundred  dollars 
on  the  stores-  and  there  is  enough  left  yet  to  realize  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  more-  but  not  of  those  articles  that  make  the  readi- 
est sale-  If  I  could  have  had  funds  lately-  to  purchase-  Calico's  &  Coffee, 
I  think  we  could  have  nearly  paid  the  labor  for  June,  within  the  last  two 
weeks- 

I  wrote  you  in  the  letter  in  which  I  asked  for  the  200.  to  send  me  by 
the  last  of  the  month  the  balance  of  the  thousand-  The  whole  amount  to 
be  furnished  me  the  year  was  to  be  15,000  of  which  we  have  had  12,200  al- 
ready The  balance  $2,800  if  wholly  needed  will  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage at  once,  for  if  the  mine  pays  at  at  it  must  begin  to  be  self-supporting 
the  last  two  weeks  of  this  month-  and  I  believe  it-will-  You  see  by  my  Labor 
account  that  I  need  some  what  over  500$  to  pay  labor  in  June-  by  the  time 
you  can  send  it  I  will  need  funds  to  meet  my  July  expenses-  because  what- 
ever gold  can  be  got  out  this  month  can  not  be  sent  to  mint  and  assayed 
in  time  enough  to  be  used  this  month.  The  balance  could  be  employed  very 
advantageously  in  being  invested  in  Stores  for  this  place-  I  think  I  could 
turn  over  double  the  cost  in  two  months-  I  hope  that  I  have  been  explicit 
enough  in  this  letter  to  give  you  a  full  and  fair  understanding  of  our 
property.  We  have  not  yet  got  our  ripple  working  to  suit  us.  This  is 
something  that  has  to  be  made  perfect  by  trial-  I  confidently  expect  to 
have  it  right  in  less  than  a  week- 

With  reference  to  the  Shelby  property-  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  secur- 
ing it  and  so  much  impressed  am  I  with  it,  that  I  am  coming  right  on  to 
see  you  as  soon  as  I  get  enough  money  to  travel  with  and  find  the  mine, 
working  to  satisfaction.  I  can  only  secure  the  bond  till  the  27th  August  as 
the  original  bond  is  but  a  short  time  longer-  I  do  not  quite  think  that 
Higgins  over-reached  me-  I  did  not  mention  in  my  letter,  probably-  that 
he  was  one  of  the  original  bond-holders  himself-  He  intend  to  make  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  it,  but  I  know  that  if  I  dont  get  it  at  this  price,  he  will 
bond  it  to  Clingman  at  75,000  the  next  day.  My  idea  is-  to  sell  part  of 
this  property  at  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  and  the  way  that  mining  land 
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is  selling  here  I  think  it  could  be  done-  I  have  secured  a  good  quantity  of 
mining  land  by  bond  and  is  one  reason  I  am  desirous  of  coming  on  so 
that  you  can-  advise  as  to  its  disposal  so  as  to  secure  to  the  Company 
several  thousand  dollars-  If  there  are  any  parties  wanting  gold  mining 
lands  I  can  give  them  any  kind  to  suit  their  tastes-  We  have  just  bonded 
over  two  miles  of  the  celebrated  golden  valley  at  a  little  over  $4,000  (four 
thousand  dollars)-  containing  veins,  deposits  -  surface  mines  far  richer 
than  the  best  part  of  the  Wilkinson  mine  recently  purchased  for  $20,000. 
One  tract  which  we  got  of  320  acres  at  $1000  in  Silver-  a  piece  was  found 
10  days  ago  weighing  42  pwt  and  8  grains-  If  possible  I  should  like  to 
come  on  to  see  you  leaving  here  Monday  23rd  July-  I  am  to  have  the  power 
of  attorney  for  the  sale  of  the  3000  acres  in  S.  Carolina  and  take  one 
third  share  in  its  sale.  The  bonds  call  for  $10,500.  I  believe  I  have  come 
across  a  tin-  mine  down  there-  and  if  so  will  get  it  cheaply.  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  no  one,  but  have  a  piece  of  ore  which  carries  the  metal. 

Very  Respectfully- 
Peter  S.  Michie46 

Cash*  &  Supt  M.M  Co- 

Benj   F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass 

Burnet  Copy  between  Crosses  .X.X.  to  sent  Mr  Walker  I  will  send  $18.00 
.wt  At  Once  to  Michie  to  instruct  Mr  Field  Send  the  Report  Accounts  and 
plan  to  Gen  Marston  and  ask  that  they  be  returned. 

B.  F.  B 


Ans  July  17/  66  H  H  B 
My  Dear  Michie 

Your  account  current  is  received.  I  have  forwarded  report  and  plan  to 
Gen  Marston  I  have  instructed  that  $1,800.00  more  be  sent  you  by  draft 
on  New  York  I  should  advise  that  you  do  not  come  here  till  you  have 
demonstrated  the  furnace  and  our  ore  so  a  [sic]  to  bring  with  you  results 
that  are  tangeble-  and  certain  You  will  do  well  to  come  by  Washington 
an  [sic]  General  Marston  first  then  Come  here.  I  should  send  the  balance 
but  you  will  need  it  here  to  make  purchases.  I  shall  want  a  complete 
report  of  the  doings  of  the  furnace.  The  wood  it  consumes-  The 
No  of  Tons  it  disintegrates  in  ten  hours  and  the  No  of  Men  it  requires 
to  attend  it.-  Of  course  you  will  not  permit  the  fire  to  go  out  except  for 
repairs  Your  report  is  satisfactory  but  a  little  too  glowing  in  regard  to 
mining  property 

Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B 

The  detailed  account  of  the  expenses  for  April,  May,  and  June  is  found 
with  the  Butler  Papers. 


**For  an   account   of  Peter  S.    Michie   see   North   Carolina   Historical   Review,   XIX    (1942),   p.    401 
note  45. 
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Dysartsville  N.  C. 
October  3^  1866 
Geni  Benj  F.  Butler 
Lowell.  Mass. 

General. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  account  current  for  the  3rd 
quarter  ending  September  30th  1866- 

With  regard  to  the  operations  here,  I  have  the,  honor  to  state,  that  dur- 
ing the  past  month  I  have  quit  tunnelling  on  all  but  one  vein,  &  have 
reduced  the  number  of  my  hands,  but  have  enough  to  work  the  deposit  with 
two  sets  of  sluices.  From  this  latter  we  have  obtained  nearly  all  the  gold 
exhibited  on  my  a/c.  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  report  any  great  amount  of 
gold  obtained  from  our  ore  because  we  have  not  yet  saved  any  by  our 
washing  apparatus.  We  are  now  trying  another  method,  the  result  of 
which,  I  shall  communicate  to  you  in  a  separate  letter  next  week. 

You  will  see  from  the  accounts  rendered  that  there  is  a  balance  due 
of  $843.49-  of  which  505.46  is  Cash  and  338.03  due  on  labor.  The  money 
has  been  taken  from  my  army  pay  and  a  little  that  I  had  when  I  came 
here-  This  is  in  advance  of  our  estimate  of  $15,000  for  the  years  ex- 
penditure, In  addition  to  this  there  are  outstanding  debts  against  the 
Company  amounting  to  nearly  $400.  making  our  whole  deficit  about  $1200. 
The  quarter  we  are  entering  upon  finds  us  without  funds.  Our  daily 
expenses  are  now  about  $17,  and  we  are  not  now  realizing  even  that 
amount  from  the  products  of  the  mine.  Yet  Both  Col  Lyon  &  myself 
firmly  believe  that  even  yet  we  will  succeed  in  getting  a  yield  sufficient 
to  pay  expenses  and  at  least  15%   on  our  capital- 

The  above  statements  may  appear  discouraging  as  the  facts  have  been 
to  us  here,  Yet  when  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  done,  we  are  im- 
pelled to  fresh  exertions  and  are  determined  to  work  as  faithfully  for  the 
interests  of  the  company  as  we  have  done- 

The  cost  of  operating  here  has  been  greater  the  past  quarter  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  the  advance  in  Corn  &  Bacon.-  The  former  sold  for 
$2  50/100  per  Bushel-  the  latter  at  25c  to  27c  pr  lb.  Money  was  very 
scarce  and  all  purchases  had  to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

If  this  operation  is  to  continue  during  the  next  year  we  ought  to  lay  in 
about  $1000,  in  goods,  such  as  coffee  calico,  salt,  &  cloth,  for  which  we 
could  obtain  Corn  &  Bacon  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  till  the  next 
harvest.  These  articles  must  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  necessities  of  the 
hands-  Now  corn  can  be  bought  for  75c  pr  Bushel  last  week  it  was  1.50. 
next  week  it  may  be  50c  and  so  on  for  six  weeks-  There  are  no  rail-roads 
to  bring  stuff  into  the  county,  and  it  raises  barely  sufficient  for  its  own 
wants.  On  $500  worth  of  goods  purchased  last  August  we  realized  $218.91 
profit,  and  the  goods  are  all  sold  now-  This  appears  to  be  the  best  part  of 
our  gold  mine- 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  a  scheme  for  the  disposal  of 
this  property  here,  by  consolidating  with  Hokes  &  Higgins,  to  be  put  at 
$65,000,  embracing  our  mine  &  appertenances,  and  over  2000  acres  of 
good  mineral  lands-  If  these  works  are  not  to  be  carries  on  next  year, 
this,  to  my  mind  is   the  most  available  way  of  disposing  of  them.    You 
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must  have  opportunities  of  putting  it  into  market  at  the  North,  and  the 
lands  can  stand  inspection,  and  bear  out  the  highest  praise  you  can  give 
them.  For  in  Higgins  there  are  larger  veins-  and  in  Hokes  exists  that 
extremely  rich  vein  which  has  given  name  &  reputation  to  all  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  have  in  our  employ,  the  miner  who  took  the  ore  from 
the  vein  and  realized  3000  pennyweights  of  gold-  some  pieces  weighing  as 
high  as  79  pwt. 

As  affairs  are  at  present  and  especially  if  they  are  to  remain  so,  I 
see  no  necessity  of  my  remaining  here  any  longer  than  till  we  succeed 
in  getting  our  mine  into  its  best  yielding  condition  possible.  We  have 
well  scoured  the  country  and  secured  at  one  time  the  best  mining  lands- 
but  the  bonds  have  expired  at  this  time.  All  the  information  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Col  Lyon  as  well  as  myself  and  can  be  made  available  at  any 
time.  He  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  affairs  here  and  I  respectfully 
request  permission  to  retire  from  the  Company  sometime  before  next  Janu- 
ary- As  I  am  to  return  to  the  army  at  the  expiration  of  my  leave  of 
absence,  which  occurs  in  April-  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  me  to  return 
sooner  if  possible.  This,  arrangement,  will  save  the  Company  my  salary 
at  least.  In  reading  our  Contract  lately  -  I  find  that  our  salary  was  to 
be  $2000  a  year-  provided  so  much  is  to  be  realized.  If  nothing  is  realized 
are  we  to  receive  nothing,  for  our  services?  This  is  a  view  of  the  question 
that  had  not  occured  to  me  before  and  I  thought  I  would  inquire  about  it- 
Hoping  that  in  my  next  letter  I  may  have  the  pleasure  in  writing  you 
more  hopeful  facts     I  remain 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obedient  Servant 

Peter   S.   Michie 

The  report  of  the  Mountain   Mining   Company's   report   of  these   three 
months  was  inclosed  with  the  letter. 


Kinston  N.  C.  Dec.  15,  1866 
Maj  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Sir: 

On  the  7.  of  Nov.  last  (1865)  as  passenger  on  board  the  Steamer 
"City  of  New  York"  of  the  Norwich  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.  line, 
on  her  passage  from  New  York  to  New  Londen,  while  in  my  berth,  I  was 
robbed  of  a  valuable  Gold  watch  &  gold  chain  a  set  of  teeth  on  gold  plate, 
and  a  Pistol,  and  a  vest  which  contained  the  other  articles  in  its  pockets. 
The  vest  and  contents  was  taken  thro,  the  Slats  in  my  berth  while  I  was 
asleep  the  mattress  not  being  wide  enough  to  cover  3  or  4  of  the  Slats  in 
the  back  side  of  my  berth,  which  could  be  easily  moved  to  let  my  vest 
thr°.  .  I  value  my  watch  &  chain  at  $300-dollars  my  teeth  at  $60-  &  my 
vest  (which  was  new)  at  $10.  My  Pistol  I  don't  suppose  I  could  recover 
for.  I  have  written  to  Julius  Webb,  Esq  of  Norwich  Conn,  the  Gen.  Man- 
ager of  the  Said  transportation  C°.  .  and  he  denies  all  responsibility.  My 
demand  was  for  three  hundred  &  Seventy  five  dollars  I  have  been  obliged 
to  be  in  Kinston  N.  C.  where  I  have  leased  a  plantation  which  I  intend  to 
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farm  this  present  year.  What  will  you  charge  me  to  prosecute  and  recover 
my  demand  of  the  said  O.  .  It  is  due  the  travelling  public  that  their 
rights  &  property  Should  be  protected,  and  that  Norwich  &  New  York 
Transportation  O  Should  acknowledge  their  responsibilities  You  may 
recollect  me  on  juries  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  in  the  Legislature  of  1853- 
I  can  post  you  upon  all  necessary  evidence. 

Very  Respectfully 

Elias  Grout47 

P.  S.    My  family  residence  is  Ashland  Mass. 

E.  G. 

Answd  Janry  14/66   [sic]  H  H  B 

Same  as  the  Larnyton  Man 
I  am  not  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes- 

B.F.B 

Dysartsville  N.C. 
December  27*  1866- 

My  Dear  General. 

I  have  drawn  on  you  at  three  day  for  six  thousand  dollars,  being  the 
purchase  money  down  of  the  McIntyre  property.  I  have  contracted  with 
a  party  to  build  Our  dam  for  this  property  at  250$  in  specie-  which  at 
present  rates  in  $325.00  in  currency.  The  contractor  agrees  to  furnish  all 
the  lumber  &  labor  &  material  necessary  to  construct  the  dam  to  be  10 
feet  high  and  over  175  feet  long-  We  have  ordered  our  water  wheel  and 
machinery  which  will  cost  with  freight  about  500$  The  mill  building  will 
be  large  enough  to  have  three  mills,  and  12  ripples  and  will  cost  us  about 
$300  to  be  built.  The  water  will  be  brought  to  the  mill  from  the  dam  a 
distance  of  1200  feet  in  a  ditch  3'  wide  by  3'  deep-  at  a  cost  52.$.  The 
parties  commence  these  various  constructions  on  the  day  after  New  Year-  I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  labor  before  -  the  poorer  the  people  here  the 
more  desirous  they  are  of  having  holidays- 

When  the  things  are  completed  which  I  think  will  be  in  six  weeks-  You 
may  look  for  a  yield  of  gold  from  this  mine-  Monday  we  commence  to  sink 
the  shaft  on  the  vein.  We  went  down  9  feet  before  the  bargain  was  made 
Col  Lyon  or  myself  and  my  own  men  being  present.  The  vein  showed 
beautifully  and  equal  to  what  it  did  before.  I  can  not  state  to  you  defin- 
itely what  the  width  of  the  vein  is  now.  I  thought  it j  was  four  feet  wide, 
but  we  get  a  yield  of  gold  for  six  feet  across-  so  that  to  be  sure  of  its  ex- 
tent &  character  I  have  determined  to  cut  across  it  so  as  to  uncover  the  bed 
rock  and  the  two  walls,  and  then  I  shall  report  definitely  in  regard  to 
its  width.  My  miner  who  is  a  colored  man  and  of  long  experience  in  these 
mines  thinks  it  is  very  much  like  the  Mecklenburg  veins,  and  thinks  we 
have  one  of  the  richest  veins  in  the  South- 
Now  to  tell  you  about  the  purchase  of  it.    On  my  return  I  found  Cling- 


*7  Since    Elias    Grout    was    an    obscure    man    in    Massachusetts,    the    editor    has    been    unable    to    learn 
anything    about    him. 
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man  ready  for  me  to  learn  what  I  had  been  North  about.  He  suspected 
from  the  fact  that  I  had  telegraphed  that  it  was  in  relation  to  the  M<=- 
Intyre  property.  And  was  anxious  to  learn  what  had  been  done.  He  showed 
me  the  bonds  he  had  on  Higgins  and  assured  me  that  I  could  not  purchase 
from  any  save  Clingman.48  His  hold  on  Higgins  was  this.  Higgins  gave 
him  a  simple  power  of  attorney  to  sell,  or  rather  contract  up  to  the  15th 
November,  and  upon  the  payment  of  15,000$  to  Higgins  on  or  before  that 
date,  Higgins  was  to  make  him  a  perfect  title  to  the  mineral  interests  of  the 
McIntyre  property.  This  contract  was  further  extended  until  the  7th  day 
December  1866.  But  on  the  20th  day  of  November  Clingman  had  a  contract 
made  out  between  himself  &  McIntyre  to  take  date  from  the  expiration  of 
Higgins  contract  (that  is  from  the  7th  Day  of  December)  till  the 
7th  Day  of  March  1867.  Now  Higgins  knowing  of  the  existence  of  this 
contract  closed  his  contract  with  McIntyre  on  the  7th  of  December  and  gave 
him  his  note  for  payment  receiving  from  McIntyre  a  deed  of  the  mineral 
interests  properly  drawn  up  and  witnessed  Now  if  Clingman  could  have 
come  forward  on  that  day  and  paid  Higgins  the  $15,000  as  called  for  by 
his  contract  with  Higgins,  the  latter  would  have  had  to  make  the  title 
deed  over  to  Clingman.  But  the  time  expiring  the  sole  right  &  title  became 
vested  in  Higgins  who  then  offered  the  property  to  me,  for  sale  Higgins 
contract  was  dated  the  7th  day  of  July  1866  and  reads  "the  title  shall  be 
valid  and  good  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  their  heirs  &  assigns  upon 
the  payment  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  said  McIntyre.  This  bond 
and  power  of  attorney  shall  be  valid  for  the  period  of  six  months  from 
this  date." 

Now  my  object  in  writing  the  above  is  to  show  you  Clingman-  claims-  He 
is  so  angry  at  being  headed  off  that  he  has  written  me  a  letter  that  he 
has  instructed  his  attorney  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  McIntyre, 
Higgins  &  myself  unless  some  equitable  arrangement  can  be  made  for  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  Of  course  I  am  to  get  from  Higgins  a  clear  title 
to  this  property  and  a  warrant  as  usual  to  defend  me  against  all  claims 
whatever 

I  presume  that  Marston  has  spoken  to  you  in  regard  to  that  Cranberry 
Iron  ore.  I  may  say  that  the  present  prospects  of  that  business  is  very 
good  indeed  but  the  parties  are  such  a  set  of  rascals  that  half  of  them 
dazzled  by  my  magnificent  price  are  I  think  trying  to  cheat  the  other  half 
of  their  company 

For  the  above  expenses  and  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  stores  for  the 
year-  I  enclose  a  draft  on  you  at  3  days  for  two  thousands  dollars. 

Please  have  the  cash  in  10s  &  20s  &  sent  to  me  by  the  Southern  Express 
Co-  through  the  Adams  Express  Co  to 

Peter  S.  Michie 

Morganton 
N.  C. 


48  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  was  born  in  Huntsville,  North  Carolina,  on  July  2  7.  1812;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1832;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834; 
and  served  in  the  state  legislature  in  1835.  He  moved  from  Huntsville  to  Asheville  in  1836;  was 
sent  to  the  state  senate  in  1840;  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1843,  to  March  3.  1845,  as  a 
Whig;  was  defeated  in  1844  for  re-election;  was  a  Democratic  Representative  from  March  3,  1847, 
to  May  7,  1858;  served  as  a  Democratic  Senator  from  May  7,  1858,  to  March  28,  1861,  when 
he  resigned;  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  Army  on  May  17,  1862;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  convention  in  1868;  and  spent  his  latter  life  exploring  and  measuring  mountain 
peaks  in  North  Carolina.  Clingman's  Dome  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  is  named  for  him.  He 
died  in  Morganton  on   November    3.    1897.     Biographical   Directory  of   Congress,   p.    824. 
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[1866?] 
Jn°.  F.  Alexander*8 

Sir. 

You  are  hereby  appointed  temporary  superintendent  of  the  Mines  at 
Shelby  and  Dysartsville  North  Carolina  now  held  in  trust  by  Gen  Michie 
for  Gen  Butler  and  the  undersigned.  Until  further  orders  you  will  take 
and  retain  for  the  owners  possession  of  said  mines  and  appurtenances,  and 
all  personal  property,  books  and  papers  belonging  thereunto,  and  you  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  thereof.  You 
will  incur  no  other  expenses  at  Shelby  than  what  may  be  actually  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  property  and  develope  the  mine.  Not  more  than  five 
or  six  hands  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose  and  you  will  exercise 
your  own  judgment  in  continuing  even  that  number,  as  the  sold  object  of 
work  there  for  the  present  is  to  develope  the  mine  sufficiently  to  ascertain 
its  value.  At  Dysartsville  Col  Lyon  may  be  allowed  to  run  the  Chillian  [sic] 
Mill  on  ore  already  mined  employing  the  number  of  laborers  absolutely 
necessary  to  run  the  mill  twenty  hours  per  day  and  no  more,  while  the 
mill  pays  a  fair  profit. 

Wm.  Owens  may  be  kept  slucing  so  long  as  his  work  pays  a  profit  and 
no  longer.  The  goods  in  the  Store  should  be  disposed  of  to  pay  laborers 
as  fast  as  possible,  but  more  goods  need  not  be  purchased. 

All  the  Gold  that  is  made  you  will  take  charge  of  and  send,  in  the 
quick  to  Gen  Butler. 

You  will  keep  accurate  accounts  and  transmit  them  monthly  to  Gen 
Butler  and  report  weekly  by  letter  the  progress  of  the  work  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mines  and  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  owners. 

No  contracts  for  labor  and  no  contracts  of  any  sort  will  be  recognized 
that  are  not  made  by  you,  and  you  will  make  no  contracts  or  pledge  the 
owners  to  the  payment  of  money  or  other  things  except  for  the  daily 
expenses  of  the  work  above  indicated. 

You  must  post  notices  on  the  mill  at  Dysartsville  and  also  at  the  Mine 
at  Shelby  that  you  are  the  Superintendent  of  and  that  no  contracts  will 
be  recognized  except  made  by  you. 


49  The  editor  has   been   unable   to  identify   John  F.    Alexander. 
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Mountain  Mining  Company  in  Account  Current  with  Peter  S.  Michie, 

Cashr  &  Supwt.     Quarter  Ending  June  30th  1866 

Dr.  Cr. 


1866 

1866 

April  30th 

To  Cash 

paid  for  Labor  in 

April  1st 

By  Balance  as  pr  a/c  ren- 

April & 

for  labor  due  last 

dered  last  quarter 

394.60 

quarter, 

as  per  Labor  Book 

680.08 

May     " 

"  Cash   reed    from   B.   F. 

May  31st 

Cash  paid  for  Labor  in  May 

616.94 

Butler 

2500.00 

June  30th 

CI 

"  June 

111.96 

June  30 

"     " 

.     ..     .. 

200.00 

April  30th 

"       " 

"  Expenses 

30.00 

.. 

'  sale  of  quicksilver 

.30 

June  " 

<<        << 

"  Freight  & 

" 

"     " 

'     "     "  Bacon 

8.20 

Express 

232.14 

" 

"     " 

'  Labor 

18.60 

11        << 

"  Corn 

270.50 

" 

'  sale  of  Stores 

68.88 

fl        << 

"  Lumber    (used 

" 

"     " 

'  J.W.Lyon 

145.64 

last  quarter) 

77.30 

"       " 

Peter  S.  Michie 

725.53 

<i        << 

"   Interest 

2.10 

.. 

"  Mining 

Appurtenances 

471.00 

"       " 

"   Iron 

97.74 

" 

"  Bacon 

50.00 

" 

"  Fuel 

69.59 

"       " 

"  Shilgles 

12.00 

" 

"  Horse  Feed 

44.94 

" 

"  Stores 

698.41 

"       " 

"  Mining  Land 

60.00 

"        " 

"  J.  W.  Lyon 

204.42 

"  Peter  S.  Michie 

322.63 
4061.75 

4061.75 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  correct  &  just. 
Peter  S.  Michie 
Cashier  &  Supt.  Mines50 


J.  F.  Alexander  in  a/c  with  M.  M.  Company 


Dr. 

Cr. 

April  4         By  Cash 

800.— 

April  4 

By  Stores  as  per  bill  book 

400.76 

"  Mining  Appurtenances 

160.— 

"  Discount  &  Collection 

8.— 

"  Expenses 

80.— 

"   Inter  Revenue 

60.— 

"  P.  S.  Michie 

7.— 

"  Meal 

10.— 

"  J.  F.  Alexander 

70.— 

Balance 

4.24 

800.— 

$800.— 

Bal  on  hand 

4.24 

E  &  0.  E 


J.F.A. 


The   editor  has    included   only    the    best   of    the    reports    from    the    Butler   mines    in    North    Carolina. 
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General  Michie  Mining  Enterprise 


Dr. 


1866 

Interest 

April  1,  67 

January 

15 

22 

To  Gen.  Butler's  draft  on  R.  S.  Fay 

"  Paid  J  as  W.  Lyon  on  his  receipt 

4500 
3500 

3500 
1000 

262.50 
253.75 

Less  draft  as  above 

71.33 

February 

13 

Paid  P.  S  Michie  draft  of  January  29  " 

5000 

340. 

April 

29 
29 

Exchange  on  Genl  Butlers  draft  of  February  13  on 

2500 

138.33 

Merchants  Nat'l  Bank  Lowell,,  Mass.,  on  $2500 

6.25 

.34 

June 

19 

Remitted  P.  S.  Michie  dr'ft  on  N.  Y. 

200 

9.43 

July 

19 

"         "         "         " 

1800 

75.90 

30 

Paid     "         "         in  hand 

1000 

40.16 

December  13 

in  hand  by  B.  F.  B. 

1225 

22.25 

24 

dr'ft  of  Deer  10     " 

6000 

97 

1967 

January 

9 

Remitted  "     from  Washington  by  Gen.  Butler  ^  of 

draft  of  Dec.  27,  '66 

1000 

13.66 

February 

8 

Paid  P.  S.  Michie's  draft  of  Jany  14,  '67 

315.85 

2.97 

March 

16 

Feby  12,  '67 

151.30 

.37 

Total                                                                                     $24,772.46 

Interest  fr  April  10  to  20                                                            82 

57 

$24,855.03 
Jany  15/66  less  error                                                                     8.75 

23,698.40 

1074.06 

1074.06 

$24,846 

28 

Bal  to  Dr 

.of 

a/c  April  1st,  1867 

$24,772.46 
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Mountain  Mining  Company  in  Account  Current  with  Peter  S.  Michie, 
Cashr  &  Sup£  M        For  the  Quarter  Ending  September  30th  1866 


Dr. 

Cr. 

July  1st 

To  Balance  due  as  pr  a/c 

Aug.  24th  By  Cash  received  of  B.  F. 

for  2nd  Quarter 

431.41 

Butler 

2800.00 

Sept  30th 

"  Cash  paid  for  labor 

Sept  1st 

during  3rd  Quarter 

1534.35 

Peter  S.  Michie 

224.13 

"     "     paid  Peter  S.  Michie 

Sept  30th     "     "     "     " 

do 

413.11 

J  as  W.  Lyon 

334.00 

*'     "     "      JasWLyondo 

194.61 

««         .«         «     ..     «     .< 

"     "     "       for  Expenses  do 

193.00 

Peter  S.  Michie 

94.66 

"     "     "     "  Mining 

"  Balance 

505.46 

Appurtenances  do 

75.16 

"     "     "     "  Corn 

324.34 

"     "     "     "  Bacon 

162.16 

"     "     "     "  Stores 

507.99 

"     "     "     "  Freight  & 

Express 

50.82 

"     "     "     "  Fodder 

3.50 

"  Iron 

2.80 

"     Mule 

110.00 

3958.25 

3958.25 

Gold  a/c 


Dr. 

Cr. 

Sept  30th 

To  Corn 
"  Labor 
"  Balance  (on  Hand) 

18  pwt 

2     " 

22     " 

Sept  30th  By  Mining 

52  pwt 

52  pwt 

52  pwt 

Labor  Account 


Dr. 

Cr. 

Sept  30th 

To  Cash  paid  for  Labor 

1534.35 

July  1st 

By  labor  performed  &  un* 

"  Stores     "     "     do 

726.90 

paid   for   during   2nd 

"  Corn       "     "     do 

156.36 

quarter                                   875.89 

"  Labor     "     "     do 

4.20 

3rd  Quarter             2175.10 

"  Bacon    "     "     do 

"  Quicksilver "     do 

"  Gold    .2    pwts     "     do 

"  Labor  due  "     do 

"  Balance  due  for  Labor 

122.51 

5.41 

3.36 

59.87 

338.03 

3050.99 

3050.99 

Stores 


Sepr  30th 


To  Cash  paid  for  stores 
"  Balance.  (Profit  &  Loss) 


507.99 
218.91 


726.90 


Sept  30th  By  Labor 


726.90 
726.90 
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Dec  31  1866? 

Mountain  Mining  Co.  in  Account  Current  with  Peter  S.  Michie, 
Casher  &  Supt.        For  the  Quarter  Ending  Dec.  31st  1866 


Dr. 

Cr. 

1866 

Oct. 

1st 

By  Cash  received  from 

Oct.  1st 

To  Balance 

429.05 

Peter  S.  Michie  13.50 

"     8th 

"  Cash  paid  for  Corn  7.58 

8th 

"     do    do    do         43.31 

Dec.   11 

"     do     do    do           6.40 

Dec. 

31st 

*'     do    do    do         28.45 

85.26 

"     26 

"     do     do    do         133.95 
"     do     do    do        113.77 

"     31 

261.70 

Dec. 

1st 

"  Cash  received  from 

Dec.   11 

"  Cash  paid  for 

Travelling  Expenses 

130.— 

B.  F.  Butler 

1225.— 

Nov.  19 

"  Cash  paid  for  County 

Nov 

.26 

"  Cash  received  from 

Tax  on  Mining  Land 

6.00 

A.  Higgins 

26.60 

Dec.   11 

"  Cash   paid   for   Mining 

Appurtenances 

73.75 

Dec. 

31st 

"  Cash  received  from 

Dec.  31 

"  Cash    paid    for    Bacon 
(Beef) 

54.20 

Blacksmith  labor 

6.03 

Oct.  1st 

"  Cash   paid   for   Oats  & 
Fodder                  15.00 

"  Balance 

862.03. 

29 

"     do     do     do            8.00 

*? 

Dec.  31 

"     do     do     do            3.45 

«     << 

"     do     do     do            1.80 

Oct.  26 

"     do     do     do            1.80 
"  Cash   paid   for   Rations 

30.05 

Dec.  31st 

2.70 

Oct.  8th 

"  Cash  paid  for 

Labors                 30. — 

Nov.  22nd 

"     do     do     do            8.61 

Dec.  9th 

"     do     do     do              .40 

Dec.  10th 

"     do     do     do        122.00 

"     11th 

"     do     do     do        126.91 

"     26th 

"     do     do     do        205.79 

"     31st 

"     do     do     do          80.44 
"     do     do     do            7.60 

581.75 

Oct.  1st 

"  Cash  paid  for 

Stores     13.50 

Nov.  7th 

"     "     "     "     *'            3.00 

Dec.   11th 

"     "     "     "              199.64 

"     31st 

"     "     "     "     "          82.67 

298.81 

Oct.  8th 

To  Cash  paid 

J.  W.  Lyon       5.73 

22 

"     do             do            5.00 

Dec.  11th 

"     do            do          94.79 

"     31 

"     do             do           14.56 

120.08 

Dec.  11th 

"  Cash  paid 

Peter  S.  Mitchie  157.31 

"     31 

"     do         do     do        5.00 

162.31 

Dec.  31st 

"  Cash  paid 

Alburto  Higgins 

32.86 

Dec.  31st 

"  Cash  paid  o/c  of 
Shelby  Mine 

21.66 

2204.92 

2204.92 
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Michie 


Decb 

31st    /66 

Sept. 

30 

June 

30 

March 

31 

March 

31        /67 

Dr. 


Dr. 

$162.30 
"413.11 
"332.63 


"  88 
82 

86 
15 

$1079.06 
945.66 

$133.40 

Crdr. 


"220.13 
"725.53 


$945.66 


Dr. 


Lyon  Dr. 

$120.08 
"149.61 
"204.42 
"150.00 
"  61.02 
"  11.50 
"148.54 

$845.17 
479.64 

$365.53 


Cred. 


334.— 

145.64 


$479.64 


Gold                            Stores 

Profit  &  Loss 

$  64.50                          $531.63 

$96.12 

"  52.00 

'  96.12 

"  75.00 

$191.50                          $627.75 

Labor 

Land             Mashinery  [sic]              Provision 

$843.10                 ! 

&3000.—                 $  400.—                 ! 

P  210.60 

'  680.08 

'  428.75 

'  706.78 

'  616.94 

'  208.48 

'     80.93 

'  111.96 

'  234.90 

'  270.50 

1534.35 

'1667.73 

'     50.00 

'       2.00 

'     60.16 
'     77.30 
'  471.00 
'     97.70 
1     12.00 

'  698.41 
'  324.34 
'   162.16 
'  507.99 
'     18.00 

"     75.16 
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Labor  Account  for  Quarter  Ending  June  30th 


Dr. 


Cr. 


April  30th 

To  Cash  paid  for  Labor  in 

April  &  back  pay 

680.08 

"  Bacon     do                do 

13.84 

"  Corn       do                 do 

5.28 

"  Stores     do                do 

2.94 

702.14 

May  31st 

"  Cash  paid  for  Labor 

in  May 

616.94 

"  Bacon     "       "       " 

51.60 

"  Corn       "       " 

104.40 

"  Quicksilver    " 

.60 

"  Stores     '* 

224.72 

998.26 

June  30th 

"  Cash  paid  for  Labor 

in  June 

111.96 

"  Bacon     "       '*       " 

66.18 

"  Corn       "       "       " 

107.06 

"  Quicksilver    " 

.75 

"  Stores     "       "       '■ 

270.41 

556.36 

"  Balance  due  Labor 

521.83 

2778.59 


April  1st    By  Labor  unpaid  1st  Quarter 

30th  "  "  April 
May  31st  "  "  May 
June  30th    "       "        June 


366.04 
535.93 
932.71 
943.91 


2778.59 


Stores 


June  30 

To  Cash  paid  for  Stores 

698.41 

April  30th  By  Labor 

2.94 

"  Profit  &  Loss 

96.12 

May  31st 

do 

224.72 

June  30th 

do 

270.41 

' 

By  Lumber 

12.00 

' 

"  Mining  Appurtenances 

22.94 

« 

"  Bacon 

16.50 

* 

"  Rations 

47.15 

• 

"  Peter  S.  Michie 

71.42 

• 

"  J.  W.  Lyon 

51.27 

" 

"  Cash 

68.88 

$794.53 

794.53 

Bacon 


June  30th    To  Cash  paid  for  Bacon 

50.00 

April  30th  By  Labor 

13.84 

"         "         "  Stores  "     "       " 

16.50 

May  31          do 

51.60 

"  Balance  rendered  last  qr 

706.78 

June  30          do 

66.18 

April  17       "  Rations  1st  quarter 

90.50 

June  30th    "     do     2nd     do 

300.50 

"  Cash 

8.20 

"  Peter  S.  Michie 

23.90 

"  Balance 

218.56 

773.28 

773.28 
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Gen.  Peter  S.  Michie's  Balance  Sheet  M.  M.  Company 


Balance 

Profit  &  Loss 

Re- 

Lia- 

To April  1st,  1867 

Ledg 

Dr. 

er 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

sources 

bilities 

Horse  and  Army  Wagon 

2 

450  — 

450  — 

Quicksilver 

" 

419.94 

419.94 

Expenses 

3 

958.89 

958.89 

Freight  &  Expressage 

5 

971.31 

871.31 

Corn 

6 

1,187.76 

1,187.76 

Lumber 

7 

373.18 

373.18 

Inter  Revenue 

8 

13.57 

13.57 

Interest 

9 

11.43 

11.43 

Mining  Land 

10 

13,114.10 

13,114.10 

Hon.  Benj.  F.  Butler 

11 

26,317.08 

26,317.08 

Iron 

16 

707.63 

707.63 

Fuel 

18 

81.75 

81.75 

Shingles 

" 

72.16 

72.16 

Col.  J.  W.  Lyon 

19 

508.23 

508.23 

Oats  &  Fodder 

20 

160.45 

160.45 

Rations 

21 

541.78 

541.78 

Labor 

27 

8,877.68 

8,877.68 

Store 

30 

709.80 

709.80 

Gen.  Peter  S.  Michie 

33 

518.17 

518.17 

Bacon 

34 

168.78 

168.78 

Cash 

39 

185.59 

185.59 

J  no.  F.  Alexander 

45 

800  — 

800  — 

Mining  Appurtenances 

46 

2,844.07 

2,844.07 

Albert  Higgins 

50 

5,315.55 

5,315.55 

Hon.  G.  Marston 

" 

72.08 

72.08 

(A)     Abstract  from  Labor  1 

Book 

286.64 

611.58 

Loss 

12,263.60 

286.64 

611.58 

33,139.60  33,139.60 

12,263.60 

12,973.40 

12,973.40 

32,429.80 

32,429.80 
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Beaufort,  N.  C. 

January  27,  1867 

Major  General,  Butler 

General 
I  have  the  honor  to  solecit  [sic]  your  kind,  office  in  asking  you  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  recive  [sic]  communications  from  me.  You  will  re- 
member that  I  was  with  you  on  the  Fort  Fisher  Expeditions  as  a  guide 
and  1st  Lieut  From  the  2  N  C  Union  Vols  a  man  that  is  Loyal  and  true 
to  the  United  States  government  has  no  chance  In  these  rebellios  [sic] 
States. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty  as  Loyal  man  to  inform  my  Northern  friends  of 
the  disloyal  proseedings  [sic]  in  my  O  [sic]  native  State  I  was  a  member 
of  the  United  State  Army  for  30  months  of  the  late  War  and  Shall  remain 
against  the  rebs  for  ever 

yours  truly 

E.  A.  Smith51 
1st  Lieut  2  N  C  U  Vols  of  the  late  War 


ASSESSOR'S  OFFICE, 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE, 

SIXTH  DISTRICT,  NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Salisbury,  March  5th  1867. 

General  B.  F.  Butler 
House  of  Reps. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

There  is  a  report,  current  here,  that  you  have  purchased  a  large  interest 
in  real  estate  in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  known  as  the  "Cranbury 
Iron  Works."  I  accompany  this  letter  with  a  report  of  our  State  Geologist, 
Prof  Kerr,62  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  which  if  you  have  not  seen,  will 
I  presume,  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  am  possessed  with  an  Agency  for  the 
sale  of  a  large  body  of  land-  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  acres-  which  runs 
up  to  the  Cranbury  property,  and  should,  I  think,  become  a  part  of  the 
same,  in  consequence  of  the  water  power,  in  order  to  make  the  Cranbury 
estate  a  perfect  success.    There  is  no  more  interesting  mineral  country 


51  Elijah  A.  Smith  was  in  the  lumber  business  in  New  Bern,  at  16  Metcalf  Street.  Heitman,  how- 
ever, in  his  Army  Register,  does  not  list  him  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army.  New  Bern  City  Direc- 
tory,   1904-05,   p.    141. 

62  Washington  Caruthers  Kerr  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  on  May  24,  182  7, 
and  died  in  Asheville,  on  August  9,  1885.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1850;  taught  in  Williamston,  North  Carolina,  and  at  Marshall  University  in  Texas;  was  in  the  office 
of  the  computer  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  1852  to  185  7,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
while  there  he  studied  at  Harvard  University;  and  afterward  he  taught  chemistry  and  geology  at 
Davidson  College,  from  185  7  to  1862.  He  was  chemist  and  superintendent  for  the  Mecklenburg  Salt 
Company  for  some  time;  became  geologist  for  North  Carolina  in  1864;  was  head  of  North  Carolina 
Geological  Survey  from  1866  to  1882,  when  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  but  resigned  in  September,  1883;  and  was  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  from  1869  to  1884.  He  made  extensive  geological  surveys  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  work,  knowledge,  writings,  and  memberships  in  scientific 
organizations.    National  Cyclopaedia   of   American   Biography,    VII,    450. 
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than  No.  Ca.  And  if  it  be  really  so  that  you  have  made  an  investment  of 
property  in  it,  which  I  have  doubted,  I  might  be  able  to  communicate  some 
practical  facts. 

Respectfully 

H.  H.  Helper" 
Assessor. 


Raleigh,  North-Carolina, 

June  12th  .  1867. 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler, 

Dear  Sir:— 

As  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee,  I  have  the 
honor  to  invite  you  to  be  present  at  a  Grand  Mass  Meeting  in  this  City 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  next." 

An  address  from  you  on  the  condition  of  public  affairs  would  indeed  prove 
beneficial,  and  be  received  with  pleasure  by  every  loyal  man  within  the 
limits  of  North-Carolina.  Especially  would  our  colored  fellow-  citizens  be 
gratified  to  hear  from  you  a  fearless  expression  of  opinion,  and  we  all 
unite  in  tendering  this  invitation  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be 
accepted. 

Very  truly  &  sincerely  yours, 

W.  W.  Holden." 


53  Hardie  H.  Helper,  a  brother  of  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  noted  for  his  Impending  Crisis,  in  186  2 
wrote  to  Governor  Stanly  a  letter  which  so  infuriated  the  newly  appointed  governor,  who  did  not 
want  any  advice  from  Helper,  that  he  ordered  Helper  to  leave  New  Bern.  He  and  Vincent  Colyer,  whose 
Negro  school  had  been  closed  by  Stanly,  went  north  and  furnished  newspapers  with  highly  colored 
accounts  of  Stanly's  official  actions.  This  led  to  the  accusation  that  Stanly  favored  the  South. 
Thereupon  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  President  for  a  list  of  the 
powers  given  to  Stanly,  and  this  list  was  given  to  the  committee  by  Stanly.  In  186  7  Helper  was 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  with  office  at  Salisbury.  He  was  on  the  board  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  registration  in  North  Carolina;  started  the  Holden  Record  in  1868  to  fight  Holden  in 
his  race  for  governor;  and  fought  for  better  conditions  in  the  state,  even  writing  Secretary  Boutwell  in 
1871  that  "They  (Federal  officers  in  North  Carolina)  are  for  the  most  part  pestiferous  ulcers  feeding 
upon  the  body  politic."  On  March  3.  1871,  Helper  was  confirmed  as  deputy  postmaster  in  Salisbury, 
but  on  December  6,  18  71,  Grant  nominated  David  S.  Bringle  to  be  deputy  postmaster  in  the  place 
of  Helper,  who  was  suspended  under  an  act  approved  April  5,  1869.  Helper  was  forced  out  when 
this  nomination  was  approved  on  December  11,  1871.  John  Pool  had  recommended  an  embezzler  to 
be  special  mail  agent  in  North  Carolina  and  he  and  Helper  had  an  acrimonious  debate  over  the 
appointment,  which  was  the  cause  of  Helper's  removal  from  the  post  office  at  Salisbury.  Helper  and 
Daniel  R.  Goodloe  allied  themselves  with  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  1872,  and  worked  for  a  con- 
vention in  each  county  and  Congressional  district  of  the  state.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina,  pp.  90.  225n,  283,  418.  582;  United  States  Official  Register,  1867,  p.  77;  United  States 
Senate  Executive   Journal,    XVII    (1869-71),    638,    639,    684;    XVIII    (1871-73),    126,    141,     145. 

54  The  Republican  party  in  North  Carolina  was  really  organized  at  a  convention  on  March  2  7, 
186  7,  by  Holden,  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.  James  H.  Harris,  and  others.  In  this  convention  fifty-six 
counties  were  represented  by  the  whites  and  blacks.  They  took  the  name  Republican  and  agreed  to 
favor  the  principles  of  the  party.  Leaders  such  as  Senator  Wilson  and  W.  D.  Kelley  came  to  the 
state;  secret  societies  such  as  the  Heroes  of  America  and  the  Loyal  League  were  organized;  and  each 
county  set  up  a  Republican  organization.  A  large  mass  meeting  of  Negroes  was  called  for  July  4, 
186  7,  and  Governor  Worth  and  several  other  conservatives  were  asked  to  speak,  but  they  made  no 
impressions  on  the  Negroes.  Not  only  in  Raleigh,  but  in  other  cities  of  the  state,  the  Negroes  and 
radicals  held  mass  meetings  and  made  speeches.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp. 
240-248;    North    Carolina    newspapers,    passim. 

"William  Woods  Holden  was  born  in  Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  on  November  24,  1818,  and 
died  in  the  same  state  on  March  1,  1892.  He  had  little  formal  education,  but  he  became  a  printer's 
devil,  printer,  and  editor.  He  became  a  Democrat  and  helped  build  up  the  party  in  the  state.  In 
185  8  he  was  a  rank  secessionist,  but  had  cooled  off  by  18  60.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Charleston 
and  Baltimore  Democratic  conventions;  opposed  secession  in  1861;  was  elected  on  the  union  ticket; 
but  voted  for  secession.  He  supported  Vance  in  the  election  of  1862,  but  he  ran  against  him  for 
governor  in  1864,  without  a  formal  platform  but  favoring  reconciliation  with  the  North;  and  was 
made  provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1865.  He  became  an  outstanding  radical  in  the 
state;  was  elected  governor  in  1868;  but  after  the  Democrats  won  in  the  election  of  1870,  he  was 
impeached  and  removed  from  office.  He  was  postmaster  in  Raleigh  from  1873  to  1881.  Dictionary 
of  American   Biography,    IX,    13  8-40. 
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Ans  June  19/67.    H  H  B 
Dear  Sir 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  meet  my  fellow  citizens  of  Raleigh  in  their  Celebration  of  the  Anni- 
versary of  our  National  Birthday-  Important  public  duties  forbid.  Nothing 
can  more  awake  patriotic  Memories  or  strengthen  the  Attachment  of  every 
true  American  to  the  union  than  the  reverent  but  joyful  observance  of  that 
day.  Now  that  f irece  waves  of  war  have  rolled  by  it  is  in  earnest  of  restor- 
ing love  to  the  Government  in  those  who  have  followed  in  the  past  and  a 
renewal  of  the  folies  of  war  of  those  who  have  never  changed  in  their 
devotion  to  unite  in  such  a  celebration-  Let  us  then  all  unite  on  that  day 
in  reviewing  the  glorious  memories  of  our  fathers  in  burying  all  that  has 
separated  us  in  the  past  and  as  one  people  join  heart  and  hand  in  caring 
[sic]  forward  our  beloved  banner  on  her  glorious  part  of  civilization  Edu- 
cation and  liberty  under  the  law 

Most  truly  yours 

B.F.B. 


Shelby  N.  C.  June  24  1867 
Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C.       Sir, 

I  have  this  day  drawn  on  you  at  5  days  after  sight  in  favor  of  Messrs 
Woods  Fay  &  Reed  for  227  88/100  Dollars  to  pay  their  bill  of  Powder, 
Hose  &  Pipe,  which  I  was  instructed  to  order  by  Gen  Marston. 

I  wrote  you  while  in  Lowell  in  regard  to  a  draft  for  100  Dollars  damages 
(and  Lawyer's  fee)  on  land  overflowed  by  the  building  of  the  Company's 
dam  over  Little  Hickory. 

Owing  to  Mr.  McAfee56  being  absent  from  Town  on  a  visit  to  an  ill  child, 
I  can  not  send  you  a  copy  of  the  bond  or  appraisement  papers,  as  I  prom- 
ised, in  this  letter. 

The  Shelby  Mine.  The  formation  which  I  reported  was  struck  at  a  depth 
of  40  feet  running  a  gallery  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  proves  to  be 
only  an  interruption  of  the  formation  occasioned  by  the  general  displace- 
ment in  the  original  disturbance,  and  not  the  formation  proper.  Today  we 
passed  through  this  folded  portion  as  it  were  and  are  now  in  the  gneiss 
rock  again,  The  following  will  illustrate  the  work. 

(He  here  gives  a  drawing  of  the  strata  of  rock.) 

By  sinking  shaft  A  we  entered  the  gneiss  rock  and  finding  its  general 
dip  indicated  a  change  in  the  dip  of  the  formation  a  gallery  was  run  to  B 
which  struck  the  portion  folded  over  the  Gneiss  D  through  which  we  are 
now  passing. 

My  report  on  both  Mines  will  be  forwarded  in  July.  With  great  respect 
I  am 

Your  Obt  Servt      Jno  F  Alexander 


M  He  could  refer  to  Lee  M.  McAfee  of  Cleveland  County,  the  leader  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  that 
section.  He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  in  the  house  to  manage  the  trial  of  Holden  on  impeach- 
ment   before    the    senate.    Hamilton,    Reconstruction    in    North    Carotina,    pp.    462,    543. 
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Supt.  &  Chief  Engineer's  Office, 
MOUNTAIN  MINING  COMPANY, 

Shelby,  N.  C.      June  29  1867 

Maj.  Gen  Benj  F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass       Dear  General. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  yourself  for  the  telegram. 

The  prospect  of  leasing  the  Mine  depends  upon  the  ability  of  Mr  Robert- 
son to  give  good  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract-  Expenses  are 
kept  close  and  no  debts  incurred  I  shall  make  the  trade  as  soon  as  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  parties  which  may  offer  are  responsible-  The  placer 
works  are  openning  very  deep  and  this  enhances  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  labor  in  securing  the  metal 

I  shall  advise  you  of  my  conference  with  Robertson  as  soon  as  I  meet 
him- 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness- 

I  am  yours  obdt 

John  F  Alexander 


Lenoir  N.  C.  July  2d  1867 

Geni 

Learning  from  some  parties  in  this  Country  that  you  are  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  Mining  Property  recently  sold  in  Mitchell 
County,  N.  C.  Known  as  the  "Cranbury  Iron  Works"-  I  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  regarding  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Cranbury  prop- 
erty. If  I  am  misinformed  as  to  yr  interest  in  the  Iron  Mine,  my  letter 
can  have  no  value  to  you,  and  should  not  be  addressed  to  you,  I  have  the 
title  to  a  large  Plantation  known  as  the  Old  Fields  Of  Toe  River  comprising 
about  1050  acres,  300  of  which  is  very  fine  neadow,  the  rest  is  heavy 
timbered.  It  is  well  Known  to  be  the  best  stock  farm  in  this  country-  It 
has  unlimited  water  power,  a  large  bed  of  Iron  ore,  same  as  found  in  the 
Cranbury  Mine,  and  is  IY2  miles,  with  a  level  road,  from  the  Mines. 
Facilities  for  grazing  stock,  water  power,  &  wood  coal,  needful  for  the 
working  of  the  mine,  can  be  procured  from  this  land,  far  superior  to  any 
obtainable  elsewhere  This  property  I  am  desirous  of  selling,  &  make  you 
the  first  proffer  of  it-  If  you  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  respecting 
it,  please  write  me. 

Respy  &c 

Clinto  A.  Alley-57 


67  It    would    be   very    difficult    to   identify    Clinto    A.    Alley    except    through    some    old    settlers    in    that 
neighborhood. 
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Geni  B  F  Butler 
Ans 

Dear  Sir 

I  not  invested  in  any  iron  Mining  property  in  North  Carolina.  Negotia- 
tions have  been  proposed  which  are  yet  unaccepted  I  do  not  think  I  desire 
the  property  Your  offer 

Yours  respectfully, 
B  B 


Raleigh,  N.  Ca. 

July  4*  1867 


General  Benj.  F.  Butler. 
Honorable  Sir 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in  reply  to 
my  communication. 

Your  letter  was  not  received  for  some  days  after  it  was  sent  from 
Lowell. 

Accept,  Sir,  my  thanks  for  your  very  kind  attention  to  my  communi- 
cation. 

Having  notice,  through  the  newspapers,  your  arrival  in  Washington, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  learn  from  you,  whether  I  shall  forward  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial  to  you  in  Washington,  or  forward  it  to 
Lowell? 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Fred.  Browne,58 

Capt.  37th  U.S.C.T. 


Raleigh,  N.Ca 
P.  O.  Box  69 

Ans  July  10/67.  B  D  W 

Send  your  papers  here  they  will  find  me  wherever  I  am     Did  you  not 
know  that? 


Benj  F  Butler 


88  After   much    research    the   editor   has    found    it    impossible    to   identify    Charles   Fred    Browne    further 
than    what   he    tells    about    himself. 
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New  Bern.  N.  C. 

July  11th  1867 
Major  Gen  B  F.  Butler 

Sir 

I  was  Mail  Contractor  in  this  State  previous  to  year  1861,  the  route  was 
suspended  by  order  of  the  P.M.  General;  the  P  O  Department  owes  me  for 
services  rendered.  I  am  unable  for  want  of  funds  to  attend  to  its  collection, 
will  you  as  a  Lawyer  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  collect  it  for  me,  if 
the  proper  papers  are  made  out  and  sent  you! 

Respectfully 

Jonathan  Havens88 

of 
B  F  &  J  Havens 


I  think  the  amt  due  is  about  $700-  If  upon  examination  of  the  papers,  you 
think  the  money  can  be  collected,  what  amount  would  you  require  for  your 
services. 

Respectfully 
J.  H. 


Ans  July  15/67.  H  H  B 

As  Member  of  Congress  I  am  not  permitted  to  press  Claims  as  a  lawyer 
before  the  department 

Yours  truly 
B.  B. 


Beaufort  N.  C. 
August  12  1867 
Hon  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

Dear  Sir,  I  Will  inform  you  the  Present  feeling  of  the  people  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Union  People  White  and  Black  had  Reather  [sic]  be  ruled  by 
Northren  [sic]  People,  than  to  be  ruled  by  Southren  [sic]  rebels:  the  feeling 
from  The  rebels  towards  the  Union  people  are  just,  as  biter  [sic]  this  day 
as  they  Was  in  1861,  the  only  Chance  For'  the  Union  people  is  Congress 
and  I  hope  you  that  has  got  The  powe  [sic]  Will,  not  a  low  [sic]  the  Rebels 
any  more  power'  In  the  rebellion  States 

Yours  truly 

E.  A.  Smith80 


69  Many  people  in  the  South  were  in  the  same  plight  as  Jonathan  Havens  relative  to  collecting 
their  claims  against  the  government.  Butler  received  other  letters  from  men  in  Georgia  and  other 
states   on   the  same   topic.    Butler  Papers,    Library   of   Congress,    passim. 

80  See  page   70,   note   51,   for  E.   A.  Smith. 
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Raleigh,  N.  Ca. 

July  15th  1867. 

General  Benj.  F.  Butler. 

General- 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  day  forwarded  by  Express 
Co.  the  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  Court  Martial.  However,  it  is  not  quite 
complete.  Mr  Hayward,  my  counsel,  has  lost  a  few  sheets  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  Proceedings,  which  are  unimportant.  Page  142,  however,  is  lost, 
which  is  rather  important,  because  on  that  it  will  be  shown  that  I  was 
absent  from  Court.   I  was  absent  on  two  (2)   occasions. 

I  am  unable  to  send  you  the  Findings,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  It  will  be  six  (6)  months,  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  since 
the  case  was  brought  to  a  close;-  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial 
were  sent  from  Raleigh  on  the  13th  of  January  last;-  and  yet  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  Findings  or  Sentence. 

I  reported  under  arrest  on  the  26th  of  September  last,  and  waited  until 
the  10th  of  November,  before  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Charges  against  me. 
The  trial  commenced  on  14th  0f  November. 

/  was  put  in  close  confinement  on  the  30th  of  November;-  confined  in  a 
small  room,  with  another  officer,  with  the  door  of  our  quarters  locked,  night 
and  day;  only  allowed  to  leave  our  quarters  when  Nature  compelled  us  to. 
Thus  treated  as  nearly  as  bad  as  convicted  felon. 

How  to  account  for  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  government 
officials,  I  cannot.  Why  should  I  thus  be  treated-  to  be  under  arrest  over 
nine  (9)  months-  over  seven  (7)  months  in  close  confinement'  six  (6) 
months  since  the  trial  was  brought  to  a  close;-  and  yet  the  Findings  and 
Sentence  has  not  been  promulgated;  at  least,  not  to  my  knowledge.  And 
still  I  am  in  confinement. 

Why,  Sir,  had  I  been  a  rebel  of  the  worst  type,  one  who  had  done  his 
best  to  destroy  or  upset  the  government-  one  who  had  murdered,  or  starved 
our  soldiers  to  death-  I  believe  that  I  should  have  fared  better;  for  I  might 
have  received  a  pardon,  and  have  been  set  free.  Yes,  even  the  great  arch 
traitor  had  full  liberty  of  Fortress  Monroe,  with  liberty  that  his  friends 
might  visit  him,  which  is  denied  a  union  soldier,  who  has  served  his  country 
through  the  war-  not  a  friend  is  allowed  to  visit  me. 

The  charges  against  me  were  brought  about  through  the  influence,  or  at 
the  instigation  of  a  bad,  unprincipled  man,  one  A.  B.  Chapin,61  a  Contract 
Surgeon,  who  was  stationed  at  Roanoke  Island,  N.  Ca.  and  connected  with 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  under  the  control  of  Lt.  Col-  Hogan,62  the 
person  who  was  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  to  investigate  affairs  there.  But 
he  took  good  care  not  to  trouble  Mr.  Chapin.  This  Chapin  acted  in  this 
way  to  shield  himself  from  his  own  guilty  actions,  and  to  accuse  me.  And 
in  this  he  succeeded,  for  Charges  were  preferred  against  him,  and  forwarded 


CT  Andrew  Bliss  Chapin  of  Michigan  became  assistant  surgeon  of  volunteers  on  September  12, 
1862;    resigned  on  August   20,    1864;    and  died  on  March   9,    1902.   Heitman,   Army  Register,    I,    295. 

62  Michael  Kelley  Hogan  of  Ireland  and  New  York  was  assistant  surgeon  of  volunteers  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1863,  and  surgeon  of  volunteers  on  September  9,  1863.  He  was  brefvetted  lieutenant  colonel 
of  volunteers  on  June  28,  1866,  for  faithful  service  in  the  medical  department  and  colonel  of 
volunteers  on  the  same  date  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service.  He  was  honorably  mustered  out  on 
November    1,    1867,    and    died  on   February    25,    1894.    Heitman,    Army   Register,    I,    535. 
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to  the  proper  officer,  but  they  were  allowed  to  drop  or  fell  through,  for  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them-  he  was  never  tried. 

In  the  Charges  and  Specifications  against  me,  I  am  accused  of  disposing 
of  Stores  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1866.  At  that  time  /  was 
not  acting  as  Com'y  of  Sub.,  neither  had  I  a  clerk.  I  was  relieved  by  and 
turned  over  all  Com.  Stores  to  Capt.  Alex.  Goslin,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1866. 

Copies  of  all  Orders,  Receipts,  Abstracts,  Vouchers,  &c.  were  inserted  in 
the  copy  of  Proceedings  which  were  sent  away. 

I  copy  from  an  Act  of  Congress,  July  17,  1862,  Sec.  II  the  following :- 
"That  when  an  officer  is  put  under  arrest,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  by 
whose  order  he  is  arrested,  to  see  that  a  copy  of  the  charges  on  which  he 
has  been  arrested  and  is  to  be  tried  shall  be  brought  to  trial  within  ten  (10) 
(8)  days  thereafter  and  that  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial  within  ten  (10) 
days  thereafter,  unless  the  necessities  of  the  service  prevent  such  trial; 
and  then  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  ten  (10)  days,  or  the  arrest  shall  cease : -Provided, 
that  if  the  copy  of  the  charges  be  not  served  upon  the  arrested  officer,  as 
herein  provided,  the  arrest  shall  cease."  Army  Reg.   (1863)  page  538. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  War,  the  parties  tried,  or  their  friends,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  pocure  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
of  Trial,  with  the  Findings  and  Sentence;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether 
the  same  can  be  obtained  without  cost.  I  never  made  application,  for  the 
reason  that  I  suppose  I  should  have  to  bear  the  expense,  and  I  have  not 
the  means. 

General,  again  I  would  express  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind 
consideration  of  my  communications-  for  your  kind  and  good  services- 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Fred.  Browne, 
Capt.  37th  U.S.C.T. 


I  would  state  that  the  Express  Co.  here  has  been  paid  for  the  package. 
I  make  this  statement  for  the  reason  that  in  this  section  of  the  country 
the  company  try  and  get  payment  on  both  ways  or  ends.  Raleigh,  N.  Ca. 
P.  O.  Box  69. 

Ans  Your  copy  has  been  received  and  an  application  will  be  made  for 
the  Findings  &  sentence  from  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  where  the 
whole  matter  will  be  examined         Yours  truly         B  B 


July  22/67 
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July  27/67 

Gen  Joseph  Holt 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 

Sir      I  desire  a  copy  of  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  Court  in  the 
case  of  Capt  Charles  Fred  Browne  37.  U.  S.  Col.  Troops 

Respectfully 

Your  Obt  Servt 

B.  B. 


Fort  Macon  N.  Ca. 
Sept.  27*.  1867. 
Major-General  Benj.  F.  Butler. 

General- 

The  "Findings  and  Sentence"  of  the  Court  Martial  in  my  case  have 
been  promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect,  as  you  may  have  noticed  by 
reading  the  newspapers 

Since  I  received  your  letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial-  also  stating  that  the  case  would  be 
re-examined,  I  have  not  heard  from  you. 

I  have  written  twice  since  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  letter,  and  I  have 
thought  that  my  letters  must  have  been  intercepted,  as  I  know  that  I  have 
enemies  who  would  do  so  mean  a  trick. 

Will  you  do  me  the  honor,  and  confer  upon  the  the  great  favor,  to  let  me 
hear  whether  you  have  examined  the  Proceedings,  and  what  you  think  of 
the  case. 

It  seems  that  the  Court  declared  me  guilty  of  every  Charge  and  Specifi- 
cation, with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  unaccountable  to  me. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  points  of  illegality  in  the  Proceedings- 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before-  which  must  break  down  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. 

The  case  is  without  a  parallel  as  to  its  severity  towards  me,  so  long 
have  I  waited-  and  been  confined,-  being  ten  months  in  close  confinement- 
for  the  final  issue. 

I  seem  to  have  the  faith  that  if  the  case  was  re-examined  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,*3  that  he  would  come  to  a  very 
different  decision  to  the  Court  Martial. 

Hon.  Sir-  let  me  entreat  you  to  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Fred  Browne 


43  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  was  born  in  Ohio  on  December  19,  1814,  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  December  24.  1869.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836;  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession; 
moved  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1848;  moved  to  Washington  in  1857;  spent  1857-58  look- 
ing after  land  claims  for  the  government  in  California;  and  was  made  Attorney  General  on  December  20,. 
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Fort  Macon,  N.  Ca. 
October  7/67.  H  H  B 

Ans  I  examined  the  proceedings  in  your  Case  and  think  they  are  irregu- 
lar yet  the  Substance  of  the  Charges  appear  to  be  proved.  I  do  not  think 
therefore  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  interfere  where  such  state  of 
facts  exist 

Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B. 


Wilmington  N.  C.  Sept  29- (1867) 
Hon  Benj  F  Butler 
Lowell  Mass 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  a  few  lines,  and  to  most  respectfully 
request  a  reply  at  your  earliest  prracticble    [sic]    Convineince    [sic] 

In  the  late  state  Convention  at  Raleigh64-  I  among  others  from  this 
county  appered  [sic]  with  all  of  our  force-  the  Resolution  "To  petition  con- 
gress to  remove  disabilities  [sic]  from  Certain  Rebels."  I  with  the  others 
held  that  it  is  not  time  for  us  the  recently  Enfranchised  negroes  of  the 
South  to  clamor  for  this,  and  that  Congress  is  the  power  to  do,  and  we  do 
well  not  to  interfere,  for  this  action  we  have  been  denounced  by  every  Rebel- 
&  copperhead  Newspaper  in  the  county-  and  now  the  only  Republican 
paper  in  this  county  holds  us  up  as  Extremists  and  declare  that  we  are 
Self  Constituted  and  Spoke  the  views  of  none  but  ourselves,  and  in  the 
same  Editorial  (which  I  herewith  enclose)  this  paper  the  daily  "Wilming- 
ton Post"65  says  some   things,  which  we  the  colored  people  thought  dis- 


1860.  but  Lincoln  refused  to  maintain  him  in  his  official  family.  When  Simon  Cameron  was 
forced  out,  January  15,  1862.  Stanton  took  his  place.  He  offered  to  resign  just  before  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  but  he  was  retained.  He  was  kept  in  Johnson's  Cabinet  to  watch  the  President  for  the 
Radicals.  He  would  not  co-operate  with  the  President.  On  August  5,  186  7,  Johnson  demanded  that 
he  resign,  and  when  he  refused,  he  was  suspended.  On  August  12,  General  Grant  was  named  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim.  The  Senate,  under  the  tenure  of  office  act,  on  January  13,  1868,  refused  to 
sustain  Jdhnson's  dismissal  of  Stanton.  Grant  then  surrendered  the  office  to  Stanton.  On  February  2 1 
Johnson  notified  the  Senate  that  he  had  removed  Stanton  and  designated  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary 
of  War.  Stanton  refused  to  surrender  the  office  and  the  Senate  backed  him  against  the  President- 
This  was  one  of  the  charges  against  the  President  in  the  impeachment  trial.  The  Senate,  however, 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  nineteen  failed  to  convict  Johnson.  Stanton  soon  thereafter  resigned.  On 
December  20,  1869,  Stanton  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  was  confirmed,  but  he  died  four  days  later.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
V,    648-649;    William    Archibald    Dunning.    Reconstruction.    Political    and    Economic,    pp.     9  9-103. 

64  On  March  27.  1867.  the  Republican  party  in  North  Carolina  first  took  shape  when  white 
and  black  representatives  from  fifty-six  counties  met  in  Raleigh.  In  the  September  convention  more 
than  seventy  counties  were  represented,  with  Negro  delegates  predominating,  and  they,  led  by  the 
carpetbaggers,  largely  controlled  the  convention.  The  Negroes  were  allowed  to  make  speeches,  but 
the  leaders  really  directed  them  and  decided  on  the  policy  of  the  convention.  They  adopted  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  passed  at  the  March  meeting  as  a  platform;  introduced  resolutions  oppos- 
ing confiscation,  but  favoring  unlimited  suffrage  and  the  removal  of  disabilities  for  loyal  men. 
These  led  to  a  hot  debate.  They  finally  adopted  a  resolution  to  stand  by  the  action  of  Congress 
on  the  confiscation  of  property.  The  carpetbaggers  opposed  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  even  for 
loyal  men,  for  they  conceived  that  their  chances  of  success  would  be  materially  lessened.  Their 
political  ambitions  account  for  the  failure  to  pass  any  resolution  for  the  relief  of  the  loyal  men. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  meeting  was  proscriptive.  The  ratification  meetings  over  the  state  shotwed 
that  the  convention  had  been  too  hasty  on  the  score  of  confiscation  and  Holden  and  his  followers 
then  tried  to  prove  that  they  did  not  mean  real  confiscation.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina,    pp.    240-248. 

65  The  Evening  Post  of  Wilmington  was  a  daily,  tri-weekly.  and  weekly  published  from  August 
5.    186  7,    to    18  75.    The    title    varies    slightly.    Union    List    of    Newspapers,    p.     511. 
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courteous  to  that  party-  and  at  a  public  meeting  on  thursday  last  we  ex- 
pressed our  Selves  as  being  Unconditional  Republicans-  attached  to  the 
Stevens68  &  Sumner67  Wing  and  in  other  words  Showed  our  displeasure  at 
the  article  refered  to  in  a  decent,  yet  forcible  manner,  for  this  a  young 
Colored  man  formerly  in  the  U.S.A.  has  been  thretened  [sic]  with  dismall 
from  the  P.O.  where  he  holds  a  position  as  clerk- 
We  ask  your  opinion  in  the  matter 

Truly  Your  Friend 

A.  H.   Galloway68 


Box  297 

October  7/67.    H  H  B 

Dear  Sir  I  think  your  Course  right.  You  must  hold  your  enemies  at 
arms  length  [sic]  till  you  get  all  your  right  and  a  foothold  upon  the  soil 
The  Colored  man  Cannot  Maintain  himself  so  long  as  he  is  not  an  owner 
of  the  Ground.  The  Complaint  of  a  Goverment  [sic]  official  in  dismissing  a 
clerk  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  opinions  is  more  Shameful 

Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B. 


"The  Raleigh  Sentinel  is  correct  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  POST  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  material  interests  of  North  Carolina.  The 
POST  represents  a  large  capital  actively  invested,  and  we  have  quite  as 
much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  those  who  attempt  to  disparage 

us."09 

The  Sentinel  says: 

"The  POST  no  doubt  admits  that  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  and 


66  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  born  in  Vermont  on  April  4,  1792,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  August  11,  186  8.  He  moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  made  a  record  for  himself  as  a  Radical.  He 
served  in  Congress  from  1849  to  1853,  and  from,  185  9  until  his  death.  He  was  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  radical  Reconstruction  and  Negro  rights.  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,   XVII,    620-625. 

67  Charles  Sumner  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  January  6,  1811,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  March  11,  18  74.  After  making  a  noted  record  for  himself  in  his  home  state,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  served  from  April  24,  1851,  until  his  death.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  Senate  for 
the   Radicals   and   Negro  rights.   Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.    1586. 

68  In  1865  the  Radicals  began  to  flock  to  North  Carolina  to  work  for  equal  rights  for  the 
Negroes.  They  held  meetings  in  various  places  to  elect  delegates  to  a  general  mass  meeting  in  Raleigh 
in  September,  186  5.  A.  H.  Galloway,  a  Negro  from  New  Hanover,  a  native,  but  recently  from 
the  North,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  convention  or  mass  meeting.  He,  James  H.  Harris. 
and  J.  W.  Hood  were  the  leading  Negroes  among  the  fifteen  Colored  members  of  the  convention 
of  1868,  which  framed  the  constitution.  These  three  in  the  convention  opposed  the  repudiation  of 
the  state  debt.  Galloway  opposed  confiscation,  but  he  wanted  to  tax  large  land  owners  one  dollar 
an  acre  in  order  to  force  the  sheriff  to  sell  the  land  so  that  Negroes  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  it  at  a  low  price.  Galloway  was  also  one  of  the  three  Negroes  in  the  Senate  in  1868, 
and  made  one  of  the  leading  speeches  in  the  Republican  convention  in  the  state  that  year.  Later, 
when  a  carpetbagger  collector  of  internal  revenue  was  traveling  over  the  state  in  company  with 
a  Negro  woman  of  ill  fame,  Galloway  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  his  home.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction    in   North   Carolina,    pp.    150,    247n,    254,    263,    285,    350n,    363,    366,    418. 

68  The  Raleigh  Sentinel  was  a  daily  from  August  8,  1865,  to  February  27,  1877.  when  it 
merged  with  the  Observer.  It  was  published  as  a  weekly  and  semi-weekly  from  1866  to  18  76. 
Union   List   of   Newspapers,    p.    507. 
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doubt,  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  party  in  power,  is  an  impassable 
barrier  to  progress  and  the  recuperation  of  the  State." 

While  we  may  admit  the  "state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,"  we  feel  sure 
if  the  editors  of  the  Sentinel  would  look  at  the  situation  without  bias,  they 
would  realize  that  Republicans  are  not  responsible  for  this  condition  of 
affairs,  but  those  who  oppose  reconstruction  as  proposed  by  Congress. 
The  events  of  the  last  five  years  have  placed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  where  it  has  the  power-  nay  more,  the  right  to  state 
the  terms  of  reconciliation.  That  the  people  of  the  South  heretofore  fol- 
lowed strange  Gods  was  not  the  fault  of  Congress.  The  Howard  Amend- 
ment, had  it  been  accepted  in  good  faith,  would  have  settled  all  difficulties. 
Every  intelligent  man  believes  this  to  be  true.  The  present  plan  was 
forced  upon  Congress,  and  was  adopted  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the 
future,  and  not  as  a  measure  to  humiliate  the  people  of  the  South. 

While  we  believe  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  terms  now  offered,  it  should  be  born  in  mind  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  editorial  fraternity  openly  or  covertly  oppose  a  Convention.  Many 
of  these  gentlemen  doubtless  honestly  think  they  are  hastening  reconstruc- 
tion- but  we  submit,  that  in  a  majority  of  instances,  people  who  look  to 
these  papers  as  a  guide  will  be  led  to  oppose  just  what  the  editors  pretend 
to  favor.  This  class  of  journals  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,™  which  openly  opposes  a  Convention  notwithstanding  it 
boasts  of  having  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in  the  State- 
an  indication  at  least  that  a  majority  of  the  white  people  of  that  State 
oppose  a  Convention. 

The  press  of  the  South  has  given  tone  and  directions  to  public  sentiment 
in  times  past,  and  it  is  to  this  source  Northern  men  are  apt  to  look  now 
to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  popular  current  runs. 

As  to  the  extreme  views  thoughtlessly  uttered  by  several  members  of 
the  late  Convention  held  at  Raleigh  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it 
is  unfair  to  hold  the  Republican  party  responsible.  Demagogues  and  enthusi- 
astic partizans  have  held  up  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  and  THAD.  STEV- 
ENS as  true  representatives  of  the  Republican  party.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unjust.  There  are  always  extreme  men  to  be  found  dabbling  in 
politics.  They  propose  but  the  sober  second  thought  of  majorities  have  the 
disposal  of  questions.  Let  the  approaching  Convention  be  composed  of  three 
fifths  Radicals  as  the  Sentinel  suggests  as  possible  if  not  probable;  we  have 
no  fear  of  any  injustice  following  their  action.  Men,  even  the  most  ignor- 
ant, will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  responsibilities  they  assume. 

So  far  as  the  colored  men  are  concerned,  they  are  tractable,  and  by  those 
in  whom  they  have  confidence  are  easily  influenced  to  do  right,  but  can 
hardly  be  influenced  to  do  a  positive  wrong.  There  is  nothing  vindictive 
in  their  composition. 

The  progressive  element  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  shape  the  policy 
of  every  Southern  State.  The  sooner  this  is  realized,  and  the  people  to 
the  manner  born  are  governed  accordingly,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them 
and  all  concerned. 


T*  The   Charleston    Mercury    was    one    of    America's    famous    newspapers.    From    January     1,     1822,    to 
November,    1868,   it   was   published   in   Charleston,   South   Carolina.    Union   List   of   Newspapers,   p.    640. 
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Hon  B.  F.  Butler  M.  C. 
General : 


Salisbury  N.  C. 

May  15th  1868. 


I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  for  some  Gov't  appointment  in  this  State 
During  the  War  I  served  under  you  while  you  had  Command  of  the 
"Army  of  the  James-"  Was  honorably  Discharged  after  having  served  in 
the  9th  N.  J.  Vols,  over  three  Years- 

And  out  of  employment  while  so  many  Southerners  who  I  think  are  not 
more  competent  than  I  who  never  raised  an  arm  toward  suppressing  the 
Rebellion  are  now  holding  good  positions,  I  think  the  Member  of  Congress 
Elect  from  the  Raleigh  District  J.  T.  Deweese  knows  me  quite  well-  Can 
furnish  the  best  of  refferences    [sic] 

Very  Respectfully 
Your  Ob't  Servant 

W.  L.  Van  Derwater71 
Ans 

Sir  Under  this  administration  I  have  no  power  to  give  you  any  place 
I  regret  as  much  as  you  Can  the  Employment  of  Southern  Rebels  by  the 
Government 

[To  be  continued] 


71  Evidently   W.    L.    Van    Derwater   did    not    receive    the    appointment    in    the    state    as    he    is    not    listed 
in   the   Senate   Executive  Journal   during    reconstruction    as    holding   office   in    North   Carolina. 
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Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  in  the  Archives  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission.  Prepared  by  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Records  Survey  Project,  Division  of  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams, Work  Projects  Administration.  Sponsored  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission.  (Raleigh:  The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission.  1942.  Pp.  v,  216.  Free  except  for  a  mailing  fee  of  $.25.) 

With  the  publication  of  this  volume  there  are  now  available 
guides  to  the  three  most  important  collections  of  historical 
manuscript  materials  in  North  Carolina — at  Duke  University 
(1939),  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1941),  and  the  His- 
torical Commission.  All  three  represent  the  work  of  noted 
southern  historians  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  these 
materials  especially  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  Old  North  State  has  become  a  leader 
in  this  field.  What  Messrs.  Connor,  Hill,  House,  Newsome,  and 
Crittenden  in  succession  have  accomplished  at  Raleigh  is  only 
partially  revealed  by  the  present  volume  which  does  not  include 
state  and  local  archival  records.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  have 
this  guide  to  the  unofficial  papers  in  the  state  archives  where 
many  persons  might  expect  to  find  only  official  records. 

Following  the  Historical  Records  Survey  format,  each  entry 
heading  gives  the  name  of  the  collection,  dates  covered  by  the 
material,  and  the  number  of  items,  volumes,  and  manuscript 
boxes.  Collections  are  listed  alphabetically  and  numbered  con- 
secutively for  purposes  of  indexing;  inversion  of  each  title  to 
place  the  alphabetized  name  at  the  margin  would  have  been  pref- 
erable. The  descriptive  paragraphs,  varying  in  length  with  the 
size  or  significance  of  the  collection,  are  on  the  whole  very  satis- 
factory both  for  general  and  specific  references.  More  frequent 
use  of  dates  in  the  brief  notes  on  certain  segments  of  a  large 
collection  would  have  been  helpful.  Condensed  statements  rather 
than  complete  sentences  could  have  been  used  to  allow  more 
space  for  such  information,  within  practical  limits  of  publication 
costs.  Each  entry  includes  a  selected  list  of  correspondents  and 
references  to  parts  of  the  collection  which  have  been  printed. 
The  user  of  this  guide  will  welcome  the  sixty  pages  of  index, 
comprising  well  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
in  the  volume.  Here  will  be  found  not  only  all  proper  names 
mentioned  in  the  text  but  also  a  careful  selection  of  subject- 
headings,  the  more  general  of  which  are  amplified  by  sub-head- 
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ings  and  cross-references.  This  excellent  index  greatly  enhances 
the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Most  of  the  815  collections  described  consist  of  North  Carolina 
material,  with  some  manuscripts  from  other  Southern  states. 
The  great  variety  of  this  material  reflects  the  broadening  his- 
torical viewpoint  of  the  past  quarter-century.  There  are  papers 
of  well  known  Carolinians  like  Aycock,  Blount,  Holden,  Vance, 
Macon,  the  Pettigrew  family,  and  Bishop  Cheshire;  but  there 
are  also  numerous  letters,  memoranda,  and  account  books  of 
relatively  unknown  and  obscure  persons  which,  for  certain  re- 
search purposes,  are  of  special  value.  Although  some  of  the 
items  separately  listed  are  of  a  trivial  nature,  the  scholar  has 
the  satisfaction  of  consulting  a  complete  inventory  of  non-arch- 
ival materials  in  this  important  repository.  The  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  and  the  Historical  Records  Survey  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  excellent  compilation. 

Lester  J.  Cappon. 

The  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Archives  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  America,  Southern  Province,  613  South  Liberty  Street,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  Prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Records  Survey, 
Division  of  Community  Service  Programs,  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. (Raleigh:  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Records  Survey.  1942. 
Pp.  vii,  136.  Memeographed.  Not  available  for  distribution.) 

This  most  recent  addition  to  the  distinguished  series  of  ar- 
chival publications  issuing  from  North  Carolina  emphasizes 
anew  the  debt  of  historians  at  large  to  the  competent  workers 
of  a  state  already  outstanding  in  the  field.  Begun  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  and  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  Dan  Lacy,  this  guide  indexes  one  of  the  most  important 
denominational  archives  in  the  country — second  only  to  the  Beth- 
lehem archives  among  American  Moravian  collections.  For  the 
initial  cataloging  and  planning,  the  Survey  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  the  archivist,  Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries — 
long  familiar  for  her  scholarly  works  dealing  with  the  collec- 
tion. Miss  Emily  Bridgers  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Rushton,  Junior,  were 
responsible  for  the  final  publication. 

The  closely  knit  integration  of  the  renewed  Moravian  Church 
early  schooled  its  members  in  the  keeping  of  meticulous  reports, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  both  to  the  denominational  headquar- 
ters at  Herrnhut  and  to  other  central  points.  This  work  resulted 
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in  detailed  records  of  both  congregational  and  community  life 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  American  settlements  down  to  the 
present  day — valuable  alike  to  the  local  chronicler,  the  church- 
man, and  the  social  historian.  Impelled  by  intense  religious  con- 
victions, the  Moravians  early  built  up  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness prosperous  communities  with  cultural  standards  far  sur- 
passing those  of  usual  frontier  life — while  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  well  cultivated  fields  and  flourishing  industries  they  carried 
on  the  only  notably  successful  Protestant  Indian  missions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  established  an  educational  system  far  in 
advance  of  the  times. 

Besides  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  congregational  and 
synodical  minutes  and  account  books,  the  archives  include  diaries 
of  individuals  and  of  social  sub-groups  within  the  congregation, 
annual  records  of  local  and  world  events,  memoirs,  economic 
reports,  and  travel  diaries.  These  various  types  of  manuscripts 
"afford  material  along  many  lines  other  than  religious/ '  cover- 
ing such  topics  as  "political  developments,  economic  conditions, 
taxes,  prices,  social  conditions,  the  Negro  question,  wartime 
experiences,  noted  visitors,  and  medicine  and  surgery."  Includ- 
ing materials  from  such  diverse  places  as  Labrador,  Tibet,  and 
South  Africa,  the  manuscripts  are  of  particular  importance  for 
four  states:  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Indiana.  Naturally  the  archives  are  richest  in  data  on  Salem. 
The  most  casual  sampling  of  these  reveals  such  items  as  the 
following:  account  books  of  the  Congregation  (1772-1868),  min- 
utes of  the  Board  of  Elders  (1764-1905),  apothecary  accounts 
(1789-1794),  apprentice  bonds  (1769-1814),  instructions  and 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (1771-1899),  Bookstore 
papers  (1784-1861),  instructions  for  leaders  of  the  "choirs" 
(1785-1818),  record  of  the  ideals  of  the  "choir"  system  (1785- 
1801),  minutes  of  the  Congregation  Council  (1772-1886),  finan- 
cial abstracts  (1781-1894),  the  diary  of  the  Congregation  (1766- 
1918),  inventory  of  Salem  Plantation  (1817),  and  the  diary  of 
the  "choir"  of  unmarried  men  (1754-1819).  From  the  nearby 
settlement  of  Bethania  come  such  items  as  harvest  records 
(1758-1770)  accounts  of  mills  and  industries  (1762-1855),  and 
inventories  (1764-1811).  Items  from  the  Cherokee  missions  in- 
clude letters  written  by  Indians,  the  Oochgology  diary,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  school  work.  From  the  Northern  Province  of  the 
Church  are  such  items  as  fifty-one  packages  of  Bethlehem  dia- 
ries   (1753-1812),  minutes  of  the  Helpers'  Conference    (1800- 
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1848),  and  numerous  items  from  the  Bethlehem  Elders'  Con- 
ference. 

The  majority  of  the  entries  are  annotated,  with  frequent 
notes  on  the  language  and  content  of  the  manuscript.  For  the 
uninitiated,  concise  explanatory  notes  dealing  with  Moravian 
institutions  and  customs  have  been  inserted  where  needed.  In 
instances  where  a  section  of  a  manuscript  has  been  published 
reference  is  given  to  the  printed  volume.  Personal  correspond- 
ence and  trading  items  are  briefly  analyzed.  Perhaps  the  crown- 
ing feature  is  the  forty-page  index,  which  includes,  besides  the 
usual  personal  and  geographic  entries,  many  general  subject 
headings  pertaining  to  economic  history  and  a  lesser  number 
dealing  with  social  history. 

As  a  whole  the  work  reflects  unusual  care  and  thoroughness — 
attributions  of  authorship  have  been  made  with  evident  care, 
the  bibliographical  information  is  generally  complete,  misprints 
are  at  a  minimum.  Yet  there  are  lapses  from  this  standard. 
These  are  particularly  evident  in  the  index — where  one  finds, 
for  instance,  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  as  one  entry,  and 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  as  another ;  the  page  refer- 
ences are  partially  dissimilar;  and  there  is  no  cross-reference 
or  explanatory  note.  The  mechanics  of  alphabetization  have  re- 
sulted in  such  anomalous  listings  as  Das  Leiden  Jesu  under  D 
and  La  Passione  di  Gesu  Christo  under  L.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, such  deficiencies  are  lost  in  the  general  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  imagination  which  the  book  reflects. 

Eugene  E.  Doll. 

Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Consolidation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  By  David  A. 
Lockmiller.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1942. 
Pp.  xvii,  160.  $3.00.) 

The  development  of  the  consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  the  result  of  the  depression  of  1929.  Though  the 
idea  had  been  earlier  expressed,  there  was  little  likelihood  that 
it  would  ever  have  been  adopted  had  it  not  been  presented 
to  the  people  as  an  economy  measure.  To  Governor  0.  Max 
Gardner  goes  the  credit  for  forcing  the  measure  through  the 
legislature  in  1931  and  to  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  must  be  given  the  major  part  of 
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the  praise  (or  blame)  for  pushing  the  consolidation  to  the  point 
so  far  attained. 

Only  three  of  the  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing were  considered,  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  State 
College  at  Raleigh,  and  the  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro.  The 
other  institutions  were  of  lesser  importance,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave  them  out,  thus  departing  from 
the  principle  of  consolidation  followed  in  other  states,  notably 
in  Georgia.  In  the  beginning  only  the  idea,  and  it  rather  vague, 
was  adopted;  actual  working  out  of  the  details  was  wisely  left 
to  the  future.  It  was  evident  in  the  beginning  that  physical 
consolidation  was  impossible,  if  economy  were  to  be  served,  and, 
as  time  went  on,  it  was  equally  evident  that  if  the  venture  were 
to  be  a  success,  the  consolidation  should  be  along  functional 
lines  only. 

The  development  up  to  the  present  can  be  summarized  thus: 
The  presidencies  of  the  three  institutions  have  been  abolished 
and  in  their  stead  there  has  been  set  up  a  president  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  (a  name  confusingly  adopted  for 
the  new  order,  though  it  is  also  applied  to  the  institution  at 
Chapel  Hill  as  well)  with  deans  of  administration  presiding 
over  the  three  units.  Fiscal  control  rests  in  a  controller  with 
assistant  controllers  at  the  three  institutions.  And  by  far  the 
most  important  development  has  been  the  elimination  of  dupli- 
cate departments  in  the  three  units.  The  most  bitter  fight  grew 
out  of  the  removal  of  the  School  of  Engineering  from  Chapel 
Hill  and  combining  it  with  the  like  school  at  Raleigh. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  whole  movement  was 
strongly  opposed  by  many  people,  citizens  of  the  state  as  well 
as  members  of  the  various  faculties.  The  State  College  support- 
ers feared  that  their  school  would  be  demoted  to  a  second-rate 
institution,  and  the  Chapel  Hill  advocates  saw  the  danger  of  the 
old  University  losing  its  primacy.  These  fears  proved  to  be 
groundless  and  now  there  is  general  agreement  with  the  con- 
solidation experiment. 

Dr.  Lockmiller  has  made  the  story  plain  and  unusually  read- 
able. He  has  approached  his  subject  in  an  impartial  manner, 
though  at  places  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  sympathies  are  en- 
tirely with  consolidation.  Although  consolidation  was  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  economy,  Dr.  Lockmiller  admits  that  the 
cost  of  running  the  state's  institutions  has  increased  consider- 
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ably,  but  he  believes  that  the  consolidated  University  has  grown 
largely  out  of  the  new  order. 

E.  M.  Coulter. 

The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 


Life  at  Saint  Mary's.  Edited  by  Katherine  Batts  Salley.   (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1942.  Pp.  xii,  288.  $2.50.) 

The  publication  of  this  volume  was  a  feature  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Saint  Mary's  School,  which  was  held  at  commence- 
ment in  May  of  this  year.  The  book  contains  six  chapters,  each 
by  an  alumna  of  the  School,  and  a  short  biography  of  Ernest 
Cruikshank,  long  member  of  the  staff  of  the  institution,  to  whom 
the  work  is  dedicated.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  which 
add  much  of  value  and  interest,  and  there  is  a  good  index. 

The  following  are  the  titles  and  writers  of  the  several  chap- 
ters: "In  the  Beginning,  1842-1860,"  Katharine  Drane  Perry; 
"War  Times  and  After,  1860-1885,"  Emilie  Smedes  Holmes; 
"Long  Dresses — Long  Tresses,"  1885-1900,  Alice  Dugger 
Grimes;  "From  'Floradora'  to  'Tipperary,'  1900-1915,"  Nell 
Battle  Lewis;  "New  Lamps  for  Old,  1915-1930,"  Jane  Toy  Cool- 
idge;  "Onward  and  Upward,  1930-1942,"  Anna  Brooke  Allan. 
The  "biographical  sketch"  of  Cruikshank  is  by  the  editor.  Eliza- 
beth Warren  Thompson  was  art  editor. 

The  book  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual conditions  of  the  South  during  the  century  covered, 
and  in  this  consists  its  value  to  the  student  of  American  social 
history.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Saint 
Mary's  a  "dormitory"  was  a  large  room  containing  many  beds; 
that  an  "alcove"  was  a  section  of  the  "dormitory,"  partially 
inclosed  so  as  "to  secure  privacy  and  at  the  same  time  a  free 
circulation  of  air,"  which  provided  two  girls  room  for  their 
clothing  and  other  personal  effects.  Every  chapter  gives  data 
regarding  such  matters  as  the  food  served  in  the  School's  din- 
ing room,  how  its  buildings  were  heated,  how  water  was  sup- 
plied, styles  of  clothing  worn  by  students  and  teachers,  what 
the  students  did  for  recreation  and  amusement,  how  the  school 
rooms,  the  chapel,  and  the  parlor  were  furnished,  scholastic 
and  social  regulations.  Changing  standards  in  these  and  other 
matters  appear  as  one  passes  from  one  era  to  another. 

There  is  not  much  information  about  classroom  activities. 
From  what  does  appear  in  these  pages  in  regard  to  Saint  Mary's 
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teachers  it  is  evident  that  personality  has  left  more  lasting  im- 
pressions upon  their  students  than  pedagogy.  One  who  has  read 
these  essays  could  very  easily  make  a  list  of  the  persons  who, 
through  the  years,  have  made  the  School  what  it  is. 

Throughout  the  book  one  is  never  for  long  permitted  to  forget 
that  Saint  Mary's  is  a  church  school.  The  founder,  Dr.  Aldert 
Smedes,  is  quoted  as  having  written  in  an  article  published  in 
"the  official  organ  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society"  that  it  was  "a  school  of  Christ  whose  chief 
desire  and  care  are  [were]  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  its  pupils 
the  wisdom  that  is  from  above."  And  the  author  of  the  last 
chapter  of  this  book,  a  member  of  a  recent  graduating  class, 
makes  bold  to  say  that  "the  need  today  for  the  church  school 
is  more  urgent  than  ever." 

Such  defects  as  must  be  mentioned  are  primarily  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise:  the  book  is  a  collection  of  essays,  the 
work  of  eight  persons  who  are  not  professional  historians.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  from  it  what  the  source  of 
a  given  statement  is,  and  in  a  few  cases,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  earlier  years,  the  evidence  offered  would  not  be  regarded 
by  historians  as  reliable.  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  much 
would  have  been  gained  by  omitting  altogether,  or  relegating  to 
an  appendix,  lists  of  teachers  and  "prominent"  students  about 
whom  the  reader  learns  nothing  except  their  names. 

S.  G.  Riley. 

Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Old  Salem,  North  Carolina.  Edited  by  Mary  Barrow  Owen.   (Privately 
printed  by  The  Garden  Club  of  North  Carolina.   1941.   Pp.  173.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  qualities  of  the  early  towns  of 
our  eastern  seaboard  is  the  variety  they  express  of  the  origins 
and  tastes  of  their  builders.  As  Mr.  Rights,  president  of  the 
Wachovia  Historical  Society,  says  in  the  foreward  of  Old  Salem, 
"America,  a  land  of  variety,  made  up  of  many  social  groups, 
presents  no  uniform  pattern.   It  is  truly  *E.  Pluribus  Unum.'  " 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  several  early  towns  that  express 
in  their  different  ways  the  diverse  elements  that  built  our  coun- 
try. Salem,  among  them,  is  unique  in  that  it  expresses  a  certain 
group,  a  small  part  of  a  regional  and  religious  emigration  to 
America.  Usually  such  individual  group  characteristics  were 
absorbed  into  those  general  to  the  type  as  a  whole.    It  may 
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safely  be  said  that  examples  of  the  early  architectural  expres- 
sion of  the  North  Carolina  Moravians  may  be  seen  only  within 
the  area  of  the  Wachovia  tract  of  which  Salem  was  the  center. 
On  the  other  hand,  German  colonial  as  a  general  type  may  be 
seen  in  many  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina. 

As  Old  Salem  points  out,  the  town  was  built  by  the  Moravians 
on  a  pre-arranged  plan,  the  buildings  being  designed  for  their 
varied  uses,  with  precedence,  in  time,  for  the  more  necessary. 
An  example  cited  was  the  postponement  of  the  building  of  the 
Sisters'  House  until  the  Tavern  had  been  rebuilt  after  the  fire. 
As  sole  owner  of  the  land  in  Salem,  the  church  had  the  right 
to  prescribe  in  detail  how  individuals  who  leased  it  should  build 
upon  it.  For  instance,  in  the  building  of  the  Reich  (Ebert) 
house  we  are  told  that  "on  May  17,  1792,  the  minutes  of  the 
Aufseher  Collegium  record,  'Ebert  is  told  that  he  must  make 
the  foundation  wall  and  the  upper  structure  of  his  correspond 
with  the  other  two  houses  on  the  same  block.'  "  Later  he  was 
denied  permission  to  make  his  windows  one  light  less  in  height 
than  those  of  his  neighbors  because  "that  will  not  look  well 
on  the  street,  and  at  least  on  that  side  they  must  conform  to 
custom." 

This  passage  is  significant,  because  it  not  only  shows  the 
standardization  of  the  community's  building  by  the  church  au- 
thorities, but  also  the  superb  and  unique  documentation  of  the 
construction  of  the  town.  If  other  communities  had  such  a 
precise  and  complete  recording  as  the  archives  of  Wachovia, 
their  archives  have  long  ago  perished. 

Old  Salem  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of  North 
Carolina's  early  buildings  and  customs,  especially  as  it  goes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  brick  and  stone  to  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  citizens  through  the  years.  Various  articles  tell 
of  the  music,  religious  life,  and  industries  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  of  the  separate  homes  and  gardens.  It  was  compiled  and 
published  for  popular  sale  and  as  such  lacks  features  indispens- 
able to  research  volumes,  such  as  comprehensive  index,  bibli- 
ography, and  references  to  sources.  The  form  used,  in  which 
the  various  articles  are  by  different  authors,  impart  to  the  text 
a  variety,  but  also  sometimes  a  lack  of  continuity.  If  one  were 
to  criticise  the  attractive  large  octavo  publication,  it  might  be 
to  regret  the  softness  of  the  reproduction  of  the  photographs 
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and  the  use  of  deckle  edge  paper,  which  makes  the  pages  in- 
convenient to  turn. 

The  book,  the  product  of  a  committee  sponsored  by  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  North  Carolina,  presents  in  attractive  form  the 
subject  matter,  though  as  Mr.  Rights  says,  "it  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story."  We  must  look  forward,  as  a  public  obligation, 
to  a  complete  survey  of  the  early  buildings  of  Salem,  with  the 
records  of  their  construction  and  of  the  families  that  dwelt 
within  the  houses.  This  would  be  a  companion  to  the  magnifi- 
cent series,  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  edited 
by  Dr.  Adelaide  Fries  and  published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission. 

Thomas  T.  Waterman. 
Port  Royal,  Virginia. 


Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina:  A  Social  and  Cultural  History.  By 
Rosser  Howard  Taylor.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1942.  Pp.  ix,  201.  $2.50.) 

A  picture  of  the  Old  South  exhibiting  reasonably  accurate 
detail  and  perspective  has  only  slowly  emerged  from  the  prej- 
udices and  hatreds  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  Abolitionists* 
frothings  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro-slavery  arguments  on  the 
other,  followed  first  by  Civil  War  and  post-war  antagonisms, 
then  by  sectional  apologists  and  romanticists,  have  left  a  dis- 
torted image,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  even  to  this  day. 
To  this  general  truth  South  Carolina  has  been  no  exception. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  South  Carolina  has  probably  suffered 
more  than  that  of  most  Southern  states  due  to  comparative 
neglect  by  the  trained  historian.  Fortunately  this  condition  is 
now  improving. 

In  the  volume  under  review  Professor  Taylor  has  added  an- 
other title  to  the  growing  list  of  objective  studies  in  South  Caro- 
lina history.  While  not  neglecting  the  best  secondary  material 
bearing  on  his  subject,  he  has  relied  principally  upon  his  own 
investigation  of  the  sources  including  legislative  and  court 
records,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  church  registers,  and  nu- 
merous personal  records  such  as  private  letters,  diaries,  and 
plantation  journals.  Much  of  the  personal  material  has  been 
discovered  by  the  author  or  has  been  worked  by  him  for  the 
first  time.  It  has  been  judiciously  used  as  the  basis  for  con- 
servative generalization  and  interesting  illustration. 

The  author  has  justified  his  sub-title  by  limiting  the  study 
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rather  strictly  to  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  ante- 
bellum scene.  Sectionalism,  social  stratification,  life  of  high 
and  low  in  country  and  town,  fashion,  sports  and  amusements, 
health,  education,  art,  music,  literature,  religion,  and  racial  re- 
lations are  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
attention.  In  his  careful  examination  of  these  matters  he  has 
made  no  startling  discoveries,  has  not  challenged  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  best  scholarship  in  the  field.  But  he  has  brought 
together  in  a  well  written,  handy  volume  a  wealth  of  interesting 
and  useful  material. 

The  four  pillars  of  the  social  order  in  South  Carolina,  as  list- 
ed by  Professor  Taylor,  were  ancestors,  possessions,  occupa- 
tions, and  education.  The  reviewer  suggests  that  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  was  possessions,  because  possessions 
in  land  and  Negroes  usually  determined  in  the  long  run  the 
other  three  factors.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the 
influence  of  Negro  slavery  on  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  soc- 
iety. While  the  author  has  by  no  means  neglected  this  point 
he  has  perhaps  underemphasized  it.  For  example,  he  has  found 
that  the  study  of  political  economy  begun  at  South  Carolina 
College  under  Dr.  Cooper  was  "in  considerable  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  uncommon  interest  displayed  by  South  Carolinians 
in  state  and  national  affairs."  Much  more  important  is  the 
simpler  explanation  that  South  Carolinians  were  increasingly 
alert  to  the  rising  tide  of  abolitionism  which  they  believed 
threatened  white  supremacy  and  slavery  in  the  South.  He  has 
found  that  rice  culture  promoted  sectionalism  while  cotton  cul- 
ture promoted  unity.  But  this  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  up-country  tended  to  fix  the 
slave-plantation  ideal  throughout  the  state.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly slavery  influenced  almost  every  segment  of  ante-bellum 
life.  Whatever  the  problem  under  consideration,  whether  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  the  origin  and  status  of  the  poor  white, 
religious  orthodoxy,  or  some  other,  slavery  will  most  likely  be 
found  involved.  However,  the  author  properly  notes  other  im- 
portant social  influences.  For  example,  one  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  cultural  unity  is  found  to  have  been  the  annual 
summer  migration  of  low-country  gentry  to  the  more  healthful 
up-country.  It  might  have  been  added  that  the  influence  of  South 
Carolina  College,  in  the  later  period,  was  another  factor  in  this 
development. 
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A  commendable  sense  of  balance  has  been  maintained  through- 
out the  volume.  Space  has  been  found  in  a  narrative  of  less 
than  two  hundred  pages  for  the  middle-class  farmer,  artisan, 
and  tradesman,  as  well  as  for  the  planting  and  professional 
gentry ;  for  the  poor  white  as  well  as  for  the  slave ;  and  for  the 
social  misfits  which  included  the  free  Negro,  the  Turk,  and  the 
Brass  Ankle.  The  importance  of  Charleston  has  not  been  al- 
lowed entirely  to  eliminate  consideration  of  life  in  such  repre- 
sentative towns  as  Georgetown,  Beaufort,  Summerville,  Colum- 
bia, Greenville,  Chester,  and  Pendleton.  The  author  has  found 
it  possible  to  comment  at  least  briefly  on  almost  every  feature 
of  South  Carolina  life  including  disease,  medicines,  midwifery, 
courtship,  weddings,  amusements,  holiday  celebrations,  crime, 
poverty,  bastardy,  duelling,  intemperance,  bootlegging,  charity, 
poor  relief,  missions,  Sunday  Schools,  and  camp  meetings,  as 
well  as  music,  architecture,  furniture,  drama,  literary  tastes, 
oratory,  and  other  topics.  His  purpose  has  been  neither  to  de- 
bunk nor  to  glorify  but  faithfully  to  describe  the  many-faceted 
life  of  ante-bellum  South  Carolina.  The  result  is  a  book  which 
every  South  Carolinian  may  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  author  has  included  an  extensive 
bibliography  and  a  somewhat  inadequate  index. 

C.  E.  Cauthen. 

Columbia  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  Tennessee  Yeoman,  1840-1860.  By  Blanche  Henry  Clark.  (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt  University  Press.  1942.  Pp.  xv,  200.) 

This  book  represents  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  Southern 
historians  to  the  erroneous  impression  long  held  by  many  that 
society  in  the  ante-bellum  South  was  composed  of  only  three 
classes :  plantation  owners,  slaves,  and  poor  whites.  It  is  also  a 
reaction  to  the  type  of  history  which  has  pictured  the  South 
of  the  pre-war  days  in  these  terms  alone.  This  conception  de- 
scending from  abolition  literature  and  from  the  accounts  of 
travelers  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Olmstead)  has  been 
challenged  both  by  Southern  and  Northern  historians,  but  ef- 
forts to  give  a  realistic  picture  of  the  South  in  these  years  have 
heretofore  been  handicapped  by  a  paucity  of  intensive  research. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  get  adequate  records 
of  the  "plain  people"  than  of  the  wealthy  leaders  who  top  the 
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social  scale.  The  volume  of  Dr.  Clark  is  an  effort  to  supply  this 
data  for  at  least  one  state  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
studies  planned  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Owsley  and 
eventually  to  be  published  by  the  Vanderbilt  University  Press. 
Dr.  Clark's  researches  covering  the  period  1840-1860  are  based 
primarily  upon  the  census  records  of  1850  and  1860,  particu- 
larly the  unpublished  schedules,  supplemented  by  reports  of 
the  State  Comptroller,  county  tax  records,  newspapers,  and  other 
available  material.  The  difficulties  and  vast  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  the  handling  of  such  material  are  obvious. 

Tennessee  provides  an  interesting  area  for  such  a  study,  di- 
vided as  it  is  into  three  distinct  agricultural  sections:  East 
Tennessee,  where  soil  and  typography  make  for  subsistence 
farming  and  production  of  livestock;  Middle  Tennessee,  devoted 
to  production  for  home  consumption  and  for  markets ;  and  West 
Tennessee,  given  over  to  a  single  money-crop  economy,  cotton 
raised  largely  by  slave  labor.  To  facilitate  her  work,  Dr.  Clark 
picked  for  intensive  study  four  counties  in  East  Tennessee,  ten 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  four  in  the  western  section.  Although 
Tennessee  was  not  devoted  to  plantation  economy  to  the  extent 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  it  did  have  a  distinct  plantation 
area.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  deepest 
South  there  were  mountain  areas  of  subsistence  or  diversified 
farming.  Tennessee,  in  brief,  had  characteristics  similar  to 
other  Southern  states.  In  any  event  it  will  be  interesting  to 
check  the  findings  of  Dr.  Clark  with  those  of  subsequent  re- 
searches on  other  states. 

As  a  whole  the  results  of  this  study  conform  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  more  realistic  economic  historians.  The  percentage 
of  Tennessee  farmers  owning  vast  areas  of  land  was  small.  At 
the  other  extreme  the  "poor  whites"  were  also  few.  Between 
the  two  extremes  was  the  large  middle  class  made  up  of  slave 
owners  and  non-slaveholders  alike.  Percentages,  of  course, 
varied  with  different  parts  of  the  state,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  middle  class  were 
slave  holders  while  the  yeomen  were  chiefly  non-slaveholders. 
Sharecroppers  and  renters  were  present  in  large  numbers,  but 
it  was  found  that  in  1850  about  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
owned  land  in  East  Tennessee,  about  65  per  cent  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  about  70  per  cent  in  West  Tennessee.  About  65  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  owned  no  slaves  and  operated  farms  usually 
of  100  acres  or  less.   In  East  Tennessee  as  high  as  93  per  cent 
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in  some  counties  owned  no  slaves.  Contrary  to  the  general  be- 
lief that  the  slave-owners  were  absorbing  the  good  soil  and  driv- 
ing the  small  farmer  into  a  non-land  owning  status  on  poorer 
soil,  the  records  show  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  farmers 
owning  land  and  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  landless  farm- 
ers. "There  was  not  enough  difference  in  the  value  of  land  of 
slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders,"  says  Dr.  Clark,  "to  sub- 
stantiate the  assertion  that  the  latter  were  always  pushed  off 
onto  the  poor  lands."  The  author  insists  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  the  impression  that  there  was  a  wide  social 
gap  between  slaveholders  and  non-slave  holders  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  antagonism  between  the  two  groups.  Nor  were  the  non-slave- 
holders, contrary  to  the  usual  pictures  of  early  travellers,  illit- 
erate bumpkins  with  no  interest  in  public  affairs.  They  did  not, 
however,  generally  take  a  place  of  leadership  in  the  community. 
The  intensive  study  of  the  census  records  is  followed  by  three 
chapters  devoted  respectively  to  agricultural  organizations,  the 
agricultural  awakening,  and  agricultural  production.  They 
bring  out  the  fact  that  Tennessee,  like  other  regions  during 
these  years,  felt  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in  agricultural  im- 
provement, that  societies  and  farm  papers  were  founded  and 
agricultural  fairs  organized  in  large  numbers.  Although  the 
leadership  was  generally  taken  by  wealthy  slaveholders,  all 
elements  in  society  participated.  Considering  the  great  activity, 
however,  the  effects  upon  Tennessee  agriculture  seem  to  have 
been  small.  This  volume  is  based  upon  arduous  research  and  the 
conclusions  seem  valid  from  the  evidence  presented.  It  adds  im- 
portant information  to  the  history  of  ante-bellum  Tennessee 
and  will  contribute  its  part  to  a  new  orientation  of  Southern 
economic  history. 

Harold  U.  Faulkner. 

Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


The  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1740-1750.  By  Norman  Ward 
Caldwell.  (Urbana:  The  University  of  Illinois  Press.  1941.  Pp.  113. 
$2.00.) 

The  content  of  this  monograph  is  accurately  suggested  by 
the  title,  though,  probably  on  account  of  the  availability  of 
material,  much  more  space  is  devoted  to  the  upper  than  to  the 
lower  valley.  The  five  chapters  deal  with  "Political  and  Finan- 
cial Administration  of  New  France,"  "Population  and  Indus- 
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try,"  "The  Fur  Trade,"  "General  Indian  Relations,"  and  "The 
Indian  Uprising  of  1747  and  the  Ohio  Question."  There  are  a 
good  map  of  the  area  under  consideration,  an  annotated  but 
not  exhaustive  bibliography,  and  an  index. 

The  author  concludes:  (1)  that  the  political  administration 
(which  generally  speaking  resembled  that  of  contemporary 
French  provinces)  was  entirely  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of 
frontier  life  though  it  might  have  been  more  efficient  had  it 
been  given  more  adequate  support;  (2)  that  thinking  French- 
men of  the  period  realized  the  necessity  of  strengthening  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  but  that  a  program  of  this  kind  was  not 
pushed  by  the  French  government;  (3)  that  the  French  main- 
tained control  of  the  fur  trade  in  this  period  despite  the  en- 
croachments of  the  English;  (4)  that  the  French  on  the  whole 
demonstrated  their  superiority  to  the  English  in  handling  the 
Indians;  (5)  that  Frenchmen  of  the  period  appreciated  the 
role  of  the  colonies  in  the  approaching  struggle  with  England. 

This  volume  is  obviously  the  result  of  painstaking  effort.  The 
author  has  used  important  sources  which  have  been  hitherto 
unexploited,  particularly  the  expense  accounts  for  the  western 
posts  and  the  Vandreuil  Manuscripts.  The  results  of  his  re- 
search will  be  of  interest  and  aid  to  those  interested  in  colonial 
history  and  to  specialists  in  the  field  of  Anglo-French  relations 
in  the  colonial  period.  There  are,  however,  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  giving  a  clear  and  at  the  same 
time  minutely-detailed  account  of  an  area  which  lacked  political 
unity  (the  lower  valley  was  Louisiana  and  the  upper  a  part  of 
Canada)  in  a  period  which  had  little  historical  unity.  The  work 
gives  evidence  of  much  research  and  not  a  little  erudition  but 
the  general  reader  will  probably  find  himself  lost  in  the  morass 
of  detail. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  commented  that  the  format  of  this 
series  seems  ill-adapted  to  a  monograph  of  this  kind.  Numer- 
ous and  copious  footnotes,  finely  printed  and  extending  all  the 
way  across  the  large  pages,  make  reading  difficult. 


Cecil  Johnson. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  Wachovia  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Wachovia  Museum,  Salem  Square,  Winston-Salem,  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  Mr.  B.  J.  Pfohl  told  the  story  of  the  Salem  Band, 
Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries  described  the  old  structure  which  has 
been  remodeled  for  an  archives  building,  Reverend  Douglas  L. 
Rights  presented  a  transcript  of  the  inventories  of  the  Salem 
Tavern,  and  routine  business  was  transacted. 

Attending  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists  and  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  26-28,  were  Dr.  R.  D. 
W.  Connor,  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission and  president  of  the  SAA;  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  and  president  of  the  AASLH;  Mr.  D. 
L.  Corbitt,  Miss  Geraldine  Coburn,  and  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Johnson 
of  the  Commission's  staff,  and  Miss  Nannie  May  Tilley,  head 
of  the  Manuscripts  Division  of  the  Duke  University  Library. 
Dr.  Connor  and  Dr.  Crittenden  delivered  the  presidential  ad- 
dresses to  their  respective  organizations,  and  Dr.  Connor  also 
presided  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  AASLH. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society,  the  State  Art  Society,  the  Archae- 
ological Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  An- 
tiquities held  their  annual  sessions  in  Raleigh,  December  1-3. 
The  forty-second  annual  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  December  2-3.  On  Wednesday  evening,  with 
Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  presiding,  Miss  Gertrude  Car- 
raway  of  New  Bern  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Let's  Preserve  North 
Carolina's  War  Records,"  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  of  Raleigh 
delivered  the  presidential  address,  "Literature  and  History:  A 
Comparison  and  a  Contrast,"  and  there  was  a  reception  for  the 
members  and  guests  of  the  Association  and  allied  societies.  At 
the  Thursday  morning  meeting  Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson  of  Chapel 
Hillspoke  on  "The  Present  Role  of  the  Library  in  the  South- 
east," Dr.  James  W.  Patton  of  Raleigh  addressed  the  group  on 
"The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission:  Forty  Years  of 
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Public  Service/'  Reverend  Douglas  L.  Rights  of  Winston-Salem 
reviewed  North  Carolina  books  and  authors  of  the  year,  and  a 
business  session  was  held.  At  the  final  meeting,  on  Thursday 
evening,  Dr.  Wallace  E.  Caldwell  of  Chapel  Hill,  governor  of  the 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  in  North  Carolina,  announced 
the  Mayflower  Cup  award  and  presented  a  replica  of  the  cup 
to  Dr.  Elbert  Russell  of  Durham,  whose  book,  The  History  of 
Quakerism,  had  been  adjudged  the  hest  original  work  by  a 
resident  North  Carolinian  for  the  year  ending  August  31. 
Mr.  R.  L.  McMillan  of  Raleigh  then  spoke  briefly  on  "The  Red 
Cross  and  the  War  Effort,"  after  which  Dr.  William  A.  Neil- 
son  of  Falls  Village,  Connecticut,  former  president  of  Smith 
College,  delivered  an  address,  "The  Post-War  World,"  which 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  thirty-first  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
Lore  Society  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Thursday  after- 
noon, December  3,  with  the  following  program:  presidential 
address,  "  'You  Air — Southern  Style,"  George  P.  Wilson, 
Greensboro;  "This  World  and  Others:  A  Study  in  Negro  Psy- 
chology and  Superstition,"  Lowry  Axley,  Savannah,  Georgia; 
"A  North  Carolina  Composer  Uses  Folk-Material,"  Mrs.  George 
C.  Eichhorn,  Greensboro;  "Folk  Gestures,"  Francis  C.  Hayes, 
Guilford  College;  and  a  business  meeting. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  held  its  annual  session 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  1-2.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  Mr.  Wayman  Adams  of  New  York 
City  gave  a  portrait  demonstration,  after  which  there  were  a 
reception  and  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  soldiers  of  Fort 
Bragg  and  by  Miss  Mary  Tannahill  of  New  York  City  in  the 
State  Art  Society  Gallery,  Library  Building.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing in  the  same  room  a  business  meeting  took  place,  and  that 
afternoon  in  the  Attorney  General's  office  a  session  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  held. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  North 
Carolina  took  place  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
morning,  December  2.  Dr.  Raymond  Adams  of  Chapel  Hill 
read  a  paper,  "Speaking  of  Arrowheads,"  Dr.  Guy  B.  Johnson 
of  Chapel  Hill  spoke  on  "Archaeology  and  the  Lost  Colony,"  and 
a  business  meeting  was  held. 
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The  third  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  was  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, December  2.  After  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  of  Chapel  Hill  spoke  on  "In  Memori- 
am:  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt";  Mr.  James  B.  Vogler  of  Charlotte 
addressed  the  group  on  "Shall  We  Preserve  the  Hezekiah  Alex- 
ander House?";  Mr.  McDaniel  Lewis  of  Greensboro  delivered 
the  presidential  address;  and  a  business  meeting  was  held. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  of  Wilmington,  has 
named  its  new  annex  the  Charlie  Soong  Memorial  Building,  in 
memory  of  Charles  Jones  Soong,  prominent  in  the  history  of 
modern  China,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  church 
and  who  later  attended  and  graduated  from  Trinity  College 
(now  Duke  University). 

The  entire  number  of  Ciba  Symposia,  vol.  IV,  no.  3  (June, 
1942),  is  made  up  of  three  articles  on  vulture  medicine  by  Dr. 
Lor  en  C.  MacKinney,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  as 
follows :  "The  Vulture  in  Ancient  Medical  Lore,"  "Vulture  Medi- 
cine in  the  Medieval  World,"  and  "Vulture  Medicine  in  the 
Modern  World." 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  scheduled  for  publication  early 
in  1943  British  West  Florida,  1763-1783,  by  Dr.  Cecil  Johnson, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Stuart  Noblin,  who  in  1939-1940  was  acting  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  College  of  Charleston  (South  Caro- 
lina), and  since  has  done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  now  associate  professor  of  history  at  Davis 
and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Erma  Parker,  since  1935  collector  for  the  Hall 
of  History,  under  the  administration  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  resigned  at  the  end  of  October  to  join  her 
husband,  Dr.  John  M.  Parker,  of  the  geology  department  of 
State  College,  who  is  engaged  in  war  work. 

Miss  Geraldine  Coburn  of  Raleigh  has  replaced  Mrs.  Parker 
in  the  Hall  of  History.   A  member  of  the  Duke  University  class 
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of  1940,  Miss  Coburn  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission's Search  Room  since  1941. 

Miss  Beth  Gilbert  Crabtree  of  Raleigh,  who  received  her 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Meredith  College  and  her  master 
of  arts  degree  in  history  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1941,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Commission's  Search 
Room. 

Mr.  Elmer  D.  Johnson,  with  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  history 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  with  several  years 
experience  in  the  library  of  that  institution,  was  employed  by 
the  Historical  Commission  on  October  1  as  collector  of  war 
records. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  launched  a  program  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  the  records  of  North  Carolina's  part  in 
the  present  war.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  State 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  whereby  local  collectors  of  war  records 
have  been  appointed  in  various  counties,  under  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Citizens'  Service  Corps.  The  North  Carolina  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Cultural  Resources,  of  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Crit- 
tenden is  chairman,  is  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  this 
program.  At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  on  November  12  in 
Chapel  Hill,  the  program  as  it  had  developed  to  that  date  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  was  discussed  by  the  group. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  published  Bulletin  42,  its 
Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  1940-1942,  and  Bulletin  43,  The 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission:  Forty  Years  of  Public 
Service,  1903-1943. 

Books  received  include:  William  E.  Cox,  Southern  Sidelights: 
A  Record  of  Personal  Experience  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and 
Broughton  Company.  1942) ;  M.  M.  Quaife,  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States  (New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap.  1942) ;  Howard 
H.  Peckham,  compiler,  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  in 
the  William  L.  Clements  Library  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1942)  ;  and  David  A.  Lockmiller,  The  Consoli- 
dation of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  1942). 
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LEONIDAS  LAFAYETTE  POLK  AND  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  Stuart  Noblin 

Part  I 

The  Genesis  of  the  Department 
North  Carolina  during  the  Reconstruction  years  was  poor — 
desperately  poor.  Amid  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
spiritual  turmoil  of  the  time,  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  that 
the  state  would  ever  recover  its  old-time  stability  and  prosperity. 
Even  when  the  rest  of  the  South  was  beginning  to  evidence  signs 
of  revival,  poverty  remained  the  rule  in  North  Carolina. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  four  years  of  war,  the  most 
obvious  cause  of  economic  distress  between  1865  and  1877,  was 
staggering  to  comprehend.  Homes,  barns,  fences,  crops,  ware- 
houses, stores,  shops,  railroads,  and  public  property  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  and  farm  animals  were  seized.  Most  of  the 
men  who  returned  to  repair  and  rebuild  were  weary  and  dis- 
illusioned if  not  crippled  or  sick.  And  so  many  of  the  state's 
finest  citizens — young  men,  always  the  hope  of  the  f uture — did 
not  return  at  all. 

The  war  left  North  Carolina  with  few  banking  facilities  and 
practically  no  capital.  Investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  had  gen- 
erally become  worthless.  The  repudiation  of  the  state's  war  debt 
liquidated  the  banks  and  wiped  out  many  private  fortunes.  Money 
was  scarce,  interest  rates  were  high,  and  debts  simply  went  un- 
paid. Taxes,  county  as  well  as  state,  were  as  burdensome  as  they 
had  ever  been  during  the  war.  The  federal  tax  of  ten  per  cent 
on  state  banknotes  effectively  prevented  the  revival  of  the  pros- 
trate state  banks.  Because  of  the  amount  of  capital  it  prescribed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  the  act  of  1863  was  of 
little  assistance.  National  banks,  moreover,  were  forbidden  to 
lend  money  on  the  only  security  which  the  South  had  to  offer — 
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land.  In  the  whole  state  of  North  Carolina  during  the  period 
there  were  only  six  banks,  all  of  them  national,  with  a  combined 
capital  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 

A  succession  of  poor  crops  in  the  disorganized  years  imme- 
diately following  the  war  was  accompanied  by  an  inevitable  de- 
cline in  agricultural  prices.  Production  and  prices  of  all  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  oats,  fell  off  sharply.  The  high 
federal  tax  on  cotton  seemed  bad  enough ;  but  between  1866  and 
1869  the  state  property  tax  was  increased  ten-fold,  and  so  many 
farmers  were  forced  to  sell  that  land  became  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket. Land  values  of  course  depreciated  tremendously,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  were  sold  for  taxes  at  pitifully  low  prices.  Per- 
plexing also  since  emancipation  was  the  two-sided  problem  of 
securing  dependable  Negro  laborers  and  dependable  white  em- 
ployers. To  the  native  white  majority  the  great  question  of 
"Negro  rule"  in  politics  presented  itself.1 

In  kind  and  degree,  the  adversities  of  North  Carolina  differed 
little  from  those  of  the  other  Southern  states.  War  and  Recon- 
struction wreaked  the  same  havoc  on  them  all.  They  all  felt  that 
they  had  the  same  heavy  cross  to  bear.  Soon  it  became  apparent 
that  fundamental  changes  in  the  South's  society  and  economy 
would  result  from  the  new  conditions.  With  the  disruption  of 
the  old  order,  a  marked  leveling  of  the  various  social  classes 
took  place.  The  old  plantation  system  gave  way  to  the  new 
tenant  system,  with  its  rent,  its  credit,  its  crop  liens,  and  its  small 
supply  merchants.  Owing  to  the  practice  of  decades  and  to  the 
high  prices  just  after  the  war,  cotton  was  still  the  one  big  money 
crop,  and  the  raising  of  home-grown  food  supplies  was  still 
neglected.2 

By  the  'seventies  the  darkest  days  of  the  post-war  period  had 
passed,  and  the  South,  like  a  convalescent,  began  slowly  to  im- 
prove. In  spite  of  defeat  and  despair,  poverty  and  ruin,  bitter- 
ness and  suffering,  distinct  indications  of  hope  and  progress 
brightened  the  Southern  skies.  The  native  white  majority,  rep- 
resented by  Conservatives  and  Democrats,  was  beginning  to 
break  the  grip  of  the  "carpetbaggers,"  "scalawags,"  and  Negroes. 
Agriculture  had  become  better  organized  and  more  productive. 


1  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  North  Carolina  since  1860  (History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  III). 
ch.  ix;  Robert  D.  W.  Connor,  North  Carolina:  Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth,  II,  355-358; 
Robert  Somers,  Southern  States  since  the  War  (New  York,  1871),  pp.  30-31;  George  Campbell, 
White  and  Black:   the  Outcome  of  a  Visit  to  the  United  States    (New  York,    1879),  p.   298. 

2  Holland  Thompson,  "The  Civil  War  and  Social  and  Economic  Changes,"  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals,  CLIII  (Jan.,  1931),  11-20;  Matthew  B.  Hammond,  The  Cotton 
Industry:  an  Essay  in  American  Economic  History  (New  York,  189  7),  ch.  iv;  Solon  J.  Buck,  The 
Granger   Movement  ....   pp    5-7. 
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The  development  of  manufacturing  was  a  hopeful  trend.  There 
were  even  encouraging  signs  of  a  cultural  and  educational  re- 
vival. The  picture  of  the  'seventies  is  not  so  black  as  it  has 
usually  been  painted.  North  Carolina's  recovery  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  South  as  a  whole,  yet  even  in  North  Carolina  evi- 
dences of  progress  could  be  seen:  towns  were  growing,  more 
money  was  in  circulation,  and  the  lot  of  the  small  farmer  was 
some  better.  Fairly  good  cotton  land,  for  instance,  could  be  had 
in  1878  for  five  to  twelve  dollars  an  acre.3  Census  reports  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  decade  reveal  a  30.6  per  cent  increase 
in  the  state's  population,  and  a  26.9  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  North  Carolinians  gainfully  employed.4 

The  labor  problem  created  by  the  Negro's  transition  from 
slavery  to  freedom  was  a  momentous  one  to  all  classes.  The 
groups  most  immediately  concerned — former  masters,  former 
slaves,  and  the  poorer  whites — were  greatly  disturbed  by  it,  and 
there  existed  a  considerable  feeling  of  mutual  distrust.5  Regard- 
ing the  capability  and  the  reliability  of  Negroes  many  white 
farmers  were  scornful  and  pessimistic.  But  a  brave  new  agricul- 
tural monthly,  established  in  the  "black  belt"  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  in  the  midst  of  Reconstruction,  analyzed  the  matter 
with  enlightened  reserve:6 

A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  us  agriculturally  as  well  as  politically.  The 
slave  of  yesterday  is  the  freeman  of  today;  a  citizen  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  consent  of  the  Southern  people.  It  behooves  us,  then,  to 
accept  the  present  condition  of  things,  to  turn  to  our  use  and  profit,  if 
possible,  the  result  of  a  revolution,  the  most  noted  of  this  century.  We 
must  recognize  the  colored  laborer  in  his  new  light  and  rights,  deal  fairly 
and  honorably  with  him,  elevate  him  in  the  human  scale,  and  make  him  an 
honest  Christian  tiller  of  the  soil.  We  must  adapt  our  planting  operations 
to  the  new  order  of  things. 

We  were  once  rich  and  proud  in  a  system  of  contented  laborers ;  we  are 
at  present  poor  and  proud  with  a  system  of  discontented  and  unreliable 
laborers.  .  .  . 

What  must  be  done  to  bring  about  the  desired  reconstruction? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  no 
longer  look  back  to  the  "flesh  pots"  of  slavery,  for  this  will  in  no  wise 
advance  our  prosperity  ...  we  must  learn  to  respect  our  former  slaves  as 
freedmen,  and  deal  with  them  as  honestly  in  all  our  transactions  as  if  they 
were  white. 


3  Allan  Nevins,  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1865-18  78,  pp.  1-3  0,  3  5  7-3  64;  M.  B.  Hillyard. 
The  New  South:  a  Description  of  the  Southern  States,  pp.  5-5  7;  Charles  Nordhoff,  The  Cotton  States 
in  .  .  .   1875    (New  York,    1876),  pp.   99-100. 

*  United   States   Census   of    1870,    I.    3-5,    8,    675;    1880,    I.    3.    712. 

5  Charles  H.  Wesley,   Negro  Labor  in  the  United  States,    1850-1925,  ch.   v,   passim. 

•Tarboro  Reconstructed  Farmer.  I    (May,    1869),    18,    19. 
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The  writer  went  on  to  advise  less  dependence  upon  Negro  menials 
and  more  dependence  upon  ourselves ;  less  idling  and  more  hard 
work  by  everybody. 

No  one  denied  that  the  handicaps  of  the  emancipated  slave 
were  formidable  indeed.  Few  denied  that  his  conduct  after  the 
war  was  much  better  than  had  been  expected.  Notwithstanding 
his  genuine  progress,  however,  the  conviction  was  general  that 
more  efficient,  more  dependable  laborers  were  badly  needed. 

The  great  immigration  campaign  began  only  a  few  years 
after  the  war.  In  1869  was  incorporated  the  North  Carolina 
Land  Company,  an  organization  composed  of  "a  number  of  in- 
telligent, enterprising  and  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  North  Carolina"  whose  purposes  were  to  aid 
in  the  transportation  and  location  of  Northerners  or  Europeans 
who  would  immigrate  to  North  Carolina,  to  advise  those  who 
wished  to  invest  money  in  the  state,  and  to  sell  any  kind  of  land 
that  might  be  needed.  They  asserted  that  since  the  end  of  the 
"rebellion"  the  inducements  of  the  Southern  states  were  "vastly 
superior"  to  those  of  the  Northwestern  states  and  territories,  and 
that  substantial  settlers  were  "everywhere  hailed  with  joy." 
To  advertise  North  Carolina  the  company  printed  and  distributed 
a  136-page  Guide  to  Capitalists  and  Emigrants.  The  publication 
detailed,  county  by  county,  the  geography,  population,  resources, 
and  advantages  of  the  state,  and  included  extolling  letters  on 
these  subjects  by  such  prominent  natives  as  William  B.  Rodman, 
W.  E.  Pell,  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  Jonathan  Worth,  D.  M.  Bar- 
ringer,  W.  W.  Holden,  W.  C.  Kerr,  and  R.  S.  Mason.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  company's  activities,  the  General  Assembly  made  its 
president,  George  Little,  state  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
(without  salary) . 

Bannister,  Cowan  and  Company,  supported  by  the  names  of 
Zebulon  Vance,  Thomas  Bragg,  W.  A.  Graham,  and  Asa  Biggs 
of  North  Carolina,  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  and  J.  Drexel 
of  Philadelphia,  was  a  similar  organization  founded  in  1869. 
Within  four  years  the  legislature  had  also  incorporated  the  Rail- 
road Immigration  Association  of  North  Carolina  and  the  North 
Carolina  Immigration  Society.  The  aim  of  the  former  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  various  railroads  of  the  state  in 
attracting  new  settlers,  in  reducing  fares  for  bona  fide  immi- 
grants, and  in  sharing  the  profits  of  immigrant  travel  and  ship- 
ping. Impetus  came  from  the  other  side,  too.  An  agency  in 
Birmingham,  England,  urged  North  Carolina  officials  to  adver- 
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tise  to  the  fullest  in  Great  Britain.  In  1875  the  new  state  Board 
of  Immigration,  Statistics,  and  Agriculture,  in  the  pages  of  a 
booklet  quite  like  that  of  the  North  Carolina  Land  Company, 
issued  again  a  plea  for  "the  hardy,  the  intelligent  and  moral  of 
every  land  to  till  these  grounds,  to  occupy  these  vacant  places." 
North  Carolina's  endeavors  to  reinvigorate  itself  with  new 
energy,  new  skill,  and  new  capital  found  close  parallels  in  the 
other  Southern  states.7 

Still,  the  wave  of  immigration  would  not  roll.  Only  a  dis- 
appointing trickle  of  newcomers  had  entered  the  state  by  the 
middle  'seventies,  and  they  were  faring  none  too  well.  Many 
of  them,  in  fact,  had  been  shamefully  swindled  by  land  com- 
panies. The  government  officials,  business  men,  editors,  and  rail- 
road owners  who  were  the  strongest  backers  of  immigration 
became  greatly  puzzled  and  increasingly  apprehensive.  Good 
land  was  certainly  cheap  enough  and  rich  natural  resources  were 
merely  awaiting  development;  yet  few  able,  energetic  settlers 
came.  To  many  thoughtful  North  Carolinians  there  seemed  to 
be  grave  danger  that  without  outside  assistance  even  a  partial 
recovery  of  the  state  would  be  long  delayed.8 

One  of  those  deeply  concerned  over  the  immigration  question 
as  it  affected  the  future  of  the  commonwealth  was  Leonidas 
LaFayette  Polk.  Thirty-eight  years  old,  he  was  a  farmer,  mer- 
chant, and  editor  of  Polkton  in  his  native  Anson  County.  He 
had  attended  Davidson  College  one  year,  had  served  with  two 
regiments  during  the  war,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  1860  and  1864  and  the  constitutional  convention  of  1865. 
Polk  had  observed  the  efforts  of  the  land  companies,  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  immigration  societies,  and  had  noted  their  failure. 
He  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  practical  necessity  of  new  people 
and  more  capital,  but  upon  the  methods  of  getting  these  he 
matured  some  novel  ideas  of  his  own.  Principally  in  a  letter  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Journal,  organ  of  the  Grange,  and  in  a 
series  of  five  articles  in  his  own  weekly  Ansonian,  he  laid  his 
interesting  and  well-received  argument  before  the  public  in  1875 
and  1876.9 


7  North  Carolina  Land  Company,  Guide  to  Capitalists  and  Emigrants  (Raleigh,  1869);  North 
Carolina  Public  Laws,  18  70-71,  pp.  171-172  (ch.  110).  343-347  (ch.  219):  N.  C.  Private  Laws 
1873-'74,  pp.  276-277  (ch.  5):  N.  C.  Public  Documents.  1874-'75,  no.  22;  Hugh  T.  Lefler.  ed. 
North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Contemporaries  (Chapel  Hill,  19  34),  pp.  361-363;  N.  C.  Board  ol 
Immigration.  Statistics,  and  Agriculture,  North  Carolina  .  .  .  (Raleigh,  1875-76);  Nordhoff 
Cotton  States,  pp.  23,  97;  Bert  J.  Loewenberg.  "Efforts  of  the  South  to  Encourage  Immigration,  186  5 
1900,"  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,   XXXIII    (1934).    363-385. 

8  Campbell.   White  and  Black,   p.    293;    Edward   King,    The  Great  South:   a  Record  of  Journeys    .    . 
(Hartford,    18  75),    p.    468. 

9  Polkton  Ansonian,  May  7,  1874.  June  23,  Oct.  20.  1875,  April  5-May  3,  Sept.  6,  Nov.  29 
Dec.  6,  18  76;  Raleigh  State  Aaricultural  Journal,  Sept.  1,  8.  1875;  Wadesboro  Pee  Dee  Herald 
Sept.    8,    1875;    Wadesboro  North   Carolina   Argus,   Oct.    28,    1875. 
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Since  Polk  was  destined  to  be  a  leading  figure  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  its 
first  Commissioner,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  present  his  views 
on  immigration,  and  on  crop  diversification  as  well.  Both  were 
questions  of  considerable  importance  to  an  agricultural  state. 

Like  most  men  of  his  race  and  class,  Polk  was  unwilling  to 
commit  the  agricultural  future  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Negro. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  "negro  experiment"  had  failed  badly. 
We  could  not  hope,  he  asserted,  to  develop  our  state's  magnificent 
resources  or  to  establish  crop  diversification  with  the  Negro  as  a 
share  tenant.  The  problems  connected  with  emancipation  and 
Reconstruction,  however,  persuaded  the  Negro  to  work  only  on 
the  share  system,  and  then  pretty  much  in  his  own  way.  "Guided, 
directed  and  controlled  by  the  intelligent  white  man,"  said  Polk, 
"he  has  no  equal  in  the  world,  as  a  field  laborer.  But  under  the 
wild  delusions  with  which  emancipation  staggers  and  beclouds 
his  feeble  mind,  he  assumes  that  with  his  freedom,  came  the  fore- 
sight and  capacity  to  manage  farms,  as  well  as  governments." 
In  this  light,  we  could  only  wonder  why  he  did  no  worse.  "The 
question  with  us,"  Polk  went  on,  "is  not  so  much  the  final  issue 
of  an  experiment  .  .  .  affecting  the  negro  race  ...  as  [it  is]  to 
ascertain  some  method  by  which  we  may  escape  the  ruin,  which 
threatens  to  engulph  all  the  material  interests  of  our  State  and 
section."  At  this  the  "demagogical  howl  of  'Equality'  "  would 
doubtless  be  raised  —  notwithstanding  our  stated  belief  that 
Southern  whites  would  be  the  firmest  defenders  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law — but  it  was  a  duty  to  our  own  race  and  to  the  state 
as  a  whole  to  take  this  attitude. 

For  the  material  development  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
South  we  had  to  have  thrifty,  ambitious,  and  hard-working  white 
immigrants  from  Europe  and  the  North.  Why  didn't  they  come? 
Polk  thought  that  "The  laboring  white  man,  throughout  the 
Northern  States  and  Europe  has  been  educated  to  believe  that 
in  the  South,  labor  was  and  is  regarded  as  degrading  [and]  that 
a  man  who  was  compelled  to  labor,  thereby  forfeited  his  claims 
to  respectability,  and  was  ignored  as  a  component  of  Southern 
society."  The  white  laborer's  mind  was  thus  prejudiced;  he 
feared  that  he  would  be  forced  to  live  on  equal  terms  with  former 
slaves,  that  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  no  better  than  a  Negro. 
Also,  before  the  war  the  slave-supported  South,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, made  no  real  effort  to  attract  immigration.  At  the  same 
time  the  alluring  Northwest,  with  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  and  the  press,  drew  the  stream  of  white  laborers  in 
that  direction. 

Soon,  however,  the  picture  changed.  Negro  labor  was  no 
longer  profitable.  Land  was  actually  a  burden  to  those  who 
owned  it.  The  land  companies  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  in 
many  cases  corrupt.  North  Carolina's  resources  were  advertised, 
but  not  enough  prospective  settlers  saw  the  literature;  and  the 
inducements  offered  were  in  no  tangible  form.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  state's  enormous  debt  tended  to  frighten 
away  working  capital,  may  explain  why  there  was  no  large  immi- 
gration. The  General  Assembly,  "composed  for  the  most  part  of 
non-landholders  and  politicians/'  offered  little  hope.  The  hand- 
book prepared  by  the  Board  of  Immigration,  Statistics,  and 
Agriculture,  which  we  read  "with  peculiar  interest  and  pleas- 
ure," seemed  to  be  a  "life  like  and  attractive"  presentation. 
Yet  it  did  not  bring  immigrants  to  North  Carolina.  How,  then, 
could  this  be  done? 

It  was  the  obligation  of  the  landowners  themselves,  stated 
Polk.  It  was  up  to  them  to  adopt  a  liberal  policy  that  would 
attract  permanent  settlers  and  would  "banish  their  apprehen- 
sions of  social  and  political  ostracism."  Owners  should  imme- 
diately register  their  land  with  an  agent  who  would  persuade 
immigrants  to  buy  and  to  settle.  Each  owner  should  reserve  the 
amount  of  land  he  actually  needed,  then  divide  the  remainder 
into  lots  of,  say,  twenty-five  acres  each.  Let  the  agent  be  given 
full  power  of  attorney  to  sell,  and  to  investigate  all  would-be 
purchasers.  The  new  citizens  might  bring  with  them  their  own 
artisans,  and  their  ministers,  school  teachers,  and  family  physi- 
cians. They  should  be  cordially  received  by  the  white  people  of 
the  state,  and  protected  against  "forced  social  contact  with  the 
negro. 'K  If  this  were  done,  in  ten  years  values  would  be  enhanced, 
land  now  almost  worthless  would  be  sold,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity would  benefit  from  the  influx  of  new  blood  and  new 
energy. 

Such  a  wonder  could  be  worked  if  the  landowning  farmers  of 
North  Carolina  would  but  co-operate;  such  co-operation  could 
best  be  secured  through  their  membership  in  that  worthy  agri- 
cultural order,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Grange.  "The  first 
essential  step  in  this  great  undertaking,"  Polk  declared,  "is  for 
the  State  Grange  at  its  next  meeting,  to  establish,  at  some  central 
point  in  the  State,  PERMANENT  HEAD  QUARTERS  and  in 
connection  therewith  a  Patron's  State  Museum."  That  would 
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"give  to  the  Order  tone,  character  and  dignity,"  and  would  "com- 
mend our  Grange  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
every  class.  .  .  ."  The  town  of  Greensboro,  for  example,  would 
gladly  erect  and  furnish  a  suitable  structure.  This  building  ought 
to  be  two  stories  in  height :  the  lower  floor  to  house  the  museum, 
the  upper  to  be  used  as  a  meeting  hall  and  library.  The  offices  of 
the  state  organization's  secretary  and  treasurer  would  also  be 
there.  All  over  the  state  subordinate  granges  could  collect  and 
send  specimens  of  their  products  to  the  museum,  where  they 
would  then  be  carefully  arranged  by  counties.  The  various  coun- 
ties and  granges  might  compete  with  one  another  in  preparing 
the  best  exhibits.  Perhaps  the  railroads  would  agree  to  ship  the 
specimens  free. 

A  display  of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  educational  value  to 
natives  as  well  as  immigrants.  And  this  much,  it  should  be 
emphasized,  could  be  done  without  spending  a  hundred  dollars 
of  the  Grange's  money.  The  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  should  be  raised,  however.  One  of  these  men  should 
be  designated  state  agent  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and  to  each  sub- 
ordinate grange  he  should  send  forms  on  which  the  members 
would  enter  the  amount  of  land  they  have  to  offer,  together  with 
a  full  description,  their  terms  of  sale,  and  the  like.  With  the 
museum  and  this  information  centrally  located,  it  should  be  an 
easy  matter  to  advertise  North  Carolina  and  its  resources. 

These  were  Polk's  views  on  immigration.  The  kind  of  people 
he  most  desired,  of  course,  were  those  who  would  diversify  the 
economic  life  of  the  commonwealth;  those  who  would  help  de- 
velop manufacturing,  mining,  lumbering,  and  improved  agricul- 
ture. To  settle  our  vacant  lands,  he  said,  ".  .  .  we  want  a  class 
who  can  grow  something  besides  cotton  ...  we  want  them  to 
cover  our  hills  and  plains  with  their  vines,  fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, Corn,  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Clover  and  all  the  grasses 
...  we  want  fine  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep."  None  the  less, 
the  diversification  of  agriculture  was  a  duty  which  devolved 
chiefly  and  squarely  upon  the  native  farmer,  and  Polk  knew  this. 

He  never  forgot  a  picture  that  met  his  trained  eye  on  the  way 
to  Gettysburg  in  1863.  Of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  he  wrote  at 
that  time:  "There  is  one  attractive  charm  inseparable  from, 
&  peculiar  to,  this  section.  The  lands  when  once  brought  into 
cultivation  are  not  turned  out  to  wash  into  deep  gullies  or  to 
grow  up  in  old  field  pines,  but  there  is  a  rich,  uniform,  covering 
of  green  verdure  all  through  summer.    If  not  sown  or  planted, 
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the  whole  earth  as  far  as  you  can  see,  is  hidden  by  a  carpetting 
[sic]  of  clover  &  grass,  which  grows  luxuriantly  upon  the  highest 
knobs.  .  .  .  The  finest  stock,  especially  cattle,  I  ever  saw.  Every- 
one has  his  milk  house,  through  which  pours,  in  abundance,  the 
clear  water  that  gushes  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain  above, 
as  cold,  almost,  as  ice.  .  .  ."  That  was  the  work  of  the  native 
farmer.10 

"Brother  farmer,"  began  Polk's  leading  article  in  the  first 
issue  of  his  Ansonian,  "light  your  pipe,  and  be  seated.  We  want 
a  plain,  little  talk  with  you."  The  subject  was  "Bread  and  Meat 
vs.  Cotton."  In  1873,  said  he,  the  South  produced  four  million 
bales  of  cotton,  which  at  an  average  price  of  twelve  cents  a 
pound  brought  the  growers  $240,000,000.  "What  has  become 
of  the  bulk  of  that  large  sum?  It  has  gone  to  pay  for  almost 
every  single  implement  used  on  these  cotton  farms,  from  an  axe 
handle  to  a  wagon — it  has  gone  to  pay  for  mules  and  horses  from 
the  Central  States — it  has  gone  to  pay  for  hay,  corn,  flour  and 
bacon  from  the  Western  and  Northern  States."  Suppose  the 
$240,000,000  had  been  received  for  only  two  million  bales  at 
twenty-four  cents  a  pound.  That  would  have  meant  half  the  land 
in  other  crops,  and  a  vast  saving  to  the  farmers.  "The  differ- 
ence," stressed  the  editor,  "is  that  what  you  make  on  your  farms 
will  then  belong  to  you.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  is 
mortgaged  annually  to  commission  merchants,  for  supplies,  be- 
fore even  a  seed  is  planted."  The  policy  the  South  should  adopt 
to  relieve  itself  of  dependence  upon  other  sections  is  simply  this : 
raise  its  own  bread  and  meat.  So  long  as  the  South  followed  the 
ruinous  practice  of  "all  cotton,"  its  struggle  for  better  times 
would  be  in  vain. 

Again  and  again  Polk  returned  to  this  theme,  reiterating  the 
sound  arguments  against  the  one-crop  system  and  the  financial 
and  psychological  benefits  of  diversification.  "Don't,"  he  warned, 
"leave  North  Carolina,  and  go  to  Texas  or  Arkansas  to  grow 
rich  raising  cotton.  If  by  producing  ten  bales  here,  you  lose 
money,  you  will  lose  more  if  you  produce  one  hundred  there. 
Don't  look  to  any  other  source  than  the  ground  for  help.  Go  to 
that  for  bread  and  meat,  make  it  at  home,  live  at  home,  if  you 
would  rid  yourself  of  hard  times." 

A  well-to-do  neighbor  of  his  illustrated  the  truth  in  the 
gospel  of  diversification.  Because  he  raised  his  supplies  at  home, 


10  L.    L.    Polk    to    Mrs.    Polk,    June    20,    1863.     All    manuscripts    cited    are    in    a    private    collection 
in   the  possession   of   Miss   Leonita   Denmark,    of   Raleigh,    unless   otherwise   noted. 
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this  farmer  had  bought  only  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  in  forty- 
five  years,  and  had  produced  but  two  bales  of  cotton  in  his  life. 
Another  man  came  to  Polk  about  a  money  matter  one  day.  "Col.," 
said  he,  "that  little  debt  I  owe  you  is  the  only  one  I  have  fallen 
behind  on,  since  I  have  been  keeping  house."  "Well,"  Polk  an- 
swered, "I  presume  then,  you  raise  your  own  bread  and  meat?" 
"Yes,  I  always  try  to  do  that."  "Of  course,  he  is  not  often  troubled 
with  debt,"  Polk  remarked  to  the  readers  of  his  paper.  With  the 
approach  of  spring  in  1877,  Polk  asked :  "Farmers  are  you  pre- 
paring to  plant  a  full  crop  of  cotton,  that  will  cost  you  14  cents 
per  pound  and  for  which  you  will  receive,  perhaps,  10  cents, 
and  will  you  rely  on  buying  corn  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  that  you 
ought  to  produce  at  60  cents?  And  will  you  still  complain  of 
hard  times?"11 

He  offered  this  homely  illustration  of  the  two  types  of 
farmer : 

The  man  who  buys  his  supplies,  of  course,  has  to  give  a  mortgage.  He 
buys  all  along  through  the  spring  and  summer  on  that  mortgage,  labors  in 
nothing  but  his  cotton  patch,  and  in  the  fall  he  brings  his  cotton  to  market, 
drives  his  cart  up  to  the  yard  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  mortgaged  and 
rolls  the  cotton  out.  He  then  walks  into  the  counting  room  and  remarks  to 
the  cotton  buyer:  "I  have  a  bag  of  cotton  out  here,  what  are  you  going 
to  allow  me  for  it?"  He  is  compelled  to  take  whatever  price  is  allowed  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  here  is  the  man  who  raises  his  own  supplies,  and  what 
cotton  he  makes  is  extra.  He  gives  no  mortgage,  and  always  pay  cash  for 
what  he  buys.  When  he  drives  his  load  of  cotton  to  town  he  stops  in  the 
street  and  says:  "Say,  come  out  here,  examine  this  cotton  and  tell  me  what 
you  are  paying  for  it."  "Well,"  says  the  buyer,  "cotton  is  a  little  dull 
today."  "It  don't  make  any  difference,"  says  the  independent  farmer,  "if 
you  don't  give  me  my  price  you  can't  get  it;  I  am  able  to  hold  it."  And  if 
they  can't  agree  on  a  price  the  independent  farmer  hauls  his  cotton  around 
to  a  warehouse  and  stores  it.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
raises  his  supplies  and  the  man  who  buys  them.12 

"Every  table  in  North  Carolina,"  declared  Polk,  "should  be 
supplied  with  bread,  bacon,  beef,  mutton,  fish,  molasses,  cheese, 
rice,  butter,  milk,  wine,  fruits  and  vegetables,  produced  in  North 
Carolina.  North  Carolinians  should  drive  North  Carolina  mules 
and  horses,  to  plows,  buggies,  carriages  and  wagons  made  in 
North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  cotton  should  be  spun  and 
wove  in  North  Carolina.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  North 
Carolina  should  wear  in  winter  shoes  and  clothing  made  of 


u  Ansonian,  April  16,  18  74,  April  12,  May  24,  18  76,  March  7,  18  77;  N.  C.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Report  on  the  General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  North  Carolina  (March. 
1878),  p.   6. 

"Raleigh  News   and  Observer.   May    8,    1881. 
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North  Carolina  leather  and  North  Carolina  wool.  North  Caro- 
lina farms  should  be  cultivated  with  North  Carolina  implements 
and  fertilized  with  North  Carolina  lime  and  marl."13 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  'seventies  caused 
many  North  Carolina  farmers  to  look  with  great  favor  upon 
the  activities  of  the  Grange.  The  organization  was  conceived  by 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  a  clerk  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at 
Washington,  following  a  three  months'  fact-finding  journey 
through  the  South  early  in  1866.  Struck  by  the  poverty  and 
conservatism  of  Southern  agriculture,  Kelley,  who  was  a  Mason, 
concluded  that  a  nation-wide  secret  order  of  farmers  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  furthering  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
South  and  advancing  rural  interests  all  over  the  nation.  His 
idea  gradually  took  hold.  When  that  first  great  wave  of  post- 
bellum  agrarian  discontent  reached  its  height  between  1872  and 
1874,  the  number  of  granges  and  Grange  members  increased 
with  tremendous  rapidity.14 

The  fundamental  reasons  for  agrarian  unrest  throughout  the 
country — the  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  products,  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  railroads,  the  prosperity  of  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers at  the  expense  of  farmers,  the  iniquities  of  high 
finance,  and  the  disturbing  political  and  social  conditions  of  Re- 
construction— applied  in  varying  degree  to  North  Carolina.  Sev- 
eral thousand  Tar  Heel  farmers,  like  most  farmers  traditionally 
individualistic,  came  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  better  their 
status  and  to  make  themselves  heard,  they  would  have  to 
organize.  "The  great  principle  of  co-operation,"  said  Dr.  Colum- 
bus Mills,  first  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  "is  essentially  the 
practical  thought  of  the  times.  No  question  is  more  important 
to  the  Grange  welfare  and  none  so  little  understood.  Our  duty  is 
to  study  it,  discuss  it,  and  learn  it."15  The  Grange  motto  pointed 
the  way:  "In  essentials,  unity — in  non-essentials,  liberty — in  all 
things,  charity." 

North  Carolina's  first  subordinate  grange  seems  to  have  been 
organized  in  Guilford  County  in  the  spring  of  1873  by  Colonel 
D.  Wyatt  Aiken  of  South  Carolina.  The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  state  body  was  held  early  in  1874,  and  a  year  later,  on 
February  20,  1875,  the  organization  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  as  the  "North  Carolina  State  Grange  of  Patrons  of 


13  N.   C.   Dept.   of  Agr.,   Monthly   Crop  Reports    (July.    1877),   pp.    4-5. 

14  Buck,  Granger  Movement,  pp.  9-79,  and  The  Agrarian  Crusade,  cbs.  i-v:  Edward  Wiest, 
Agricultural  Organization  in  the  United  States,  chs.  xvi-xvii;  Nevins,  Emergence  of  Modern  America, 
ch.   vi. 

15  N.   C.   State  Grange,    Proceedings,    1875,   p.    7. 
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Husbandry."  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  Grange  in  North 
Carolina  that  by  the  time  of  its  incorporation  it  had  already 
reached  what  proved  to  be  its  maximum  strength  —  approxi- 
mately 500  lodges  and  15,000  members.  Only  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  among  Southern  states  had  the  order  made  greater 
headway.  After  1875,  however,  the  Granger  movement  suf- 
fered a  marked  decline.  "Natural  reasons,"  the  farmer's  disap- 
pointment in  the  lack  of  tangible  gains,  the  power  of  the  middle- 
man and  the  vested  interests,  the  failure  of  the  Grange  co-opera- 
tives, and  business  depression,  all  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
membership  and  influence,  and  to  the  ultimate  collapse.16 

Nevertheless,  the  Grange  left  behind  it  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial benefits.  By  increasing  the  social  intercourse  of  isolated 
farm  families,  it  was  able  to  promote  a  greater  spirit  of  tolerance 
among  persons  of  different  political  parties  and  religious  denomi- 
nations. For  the  tiller  of  the  soil  himself,  the  organization  pro- 
vided a  kind  of  business  training  that  was  invaluable.17  Though 
the  idea  of  agricultural  co-operation  did  not  come  to  full  flower 
until  some  ten  years  later,  in  the  'seventies  it  had  at  least  germi- 
nated. In  North  Carolina  and  the  South  the  political  influence 
of  the  Grange  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  was  in  the  West,  but 
in  the  social  and  economic  fields  the  results  of  the  Granger  move- 
ment were  indeed  salutary. 

The  considerable  amount  of  business  activity  in  which  the 
North  Carolina  State  Grange  engaged  was  responsible  for  some 
rather  varied  experiences.  To  the  farmer's  advantage,  the  organi- 
zation arranged  to  obtain  fertilizers  at  reduced  prices,  and  to 
supervise  the  establishment  of  a  Patrons'  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
The  state  body  also  joined  the  Direct  Trade  Union,  a  co-opera- 
tive founded  to  aid  all  Southern  grangers,  but  saw  the  enterprise 
fail.  Local  co-operative  stores  and  associations,  however,  formed 
on  the  Rochdale  plan — the  plan  of  dividing  profits  among  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  their  purchases — were  reported  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  North  Carolina.  In  the  effort  to  make  the  farmer's 
dollar  go  as  far  as  possible,  the  Grange,  besides  supporting  the 
co-operatives,  would  sometimes  endorse  certain  commercial  firms. 
One  of  these  was  Farley  and  Company  of  New  York,  which 
North  Carolina  and  Mississippi  made  their  Grange  agent.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  O.  H.  Kelley  and  others  had  recommended 


16  Raleigh  Observer,  Feb.  4.  1877;  Private  Laws,  1874-75,  pp.  524-525  (ch.  76):  State 
Grange.  Proceedings.  1875,  pp.  11-12.  13;  1876,  pp.  9-10,  15;  D.  A.  Montgomery  to  Polk. 
Dec.    14.    1879. 

37  State   Grange,    Proceedings.    1876,    p.    16. 
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the  firm,  it  was  discovered  to  be  entirely  fraudulent.  Yet  the 
North  Carolina  State  Grange  reimbursed  its  members  for  their 
losses,  and  presented  claims  to  the  National  Grange  at  its  annual 
session  of  1875;  the  national  body,  however,  did  no  more  than 
resolve  to  exercise  strict  care  in  the  future.  After  the  Farley 
episode  it  was  natural  for  members  of  the  Grange  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  order  and  especially  in  its  national  officers.  This 
painful  experience  was  undoubtedly  one  factor  in  the  decline  of 
the  Grange  in  North  Carolina.18 

That  the  Grange  was  deeply  conscious  of  certain  social  re- 
sponsibilities even  during  its  declining  years  is  a  significant  fact. 
It  was  one  organization  that  early  appreciated  the  state's  great 
need  of  popular  education.  Captain  Sydenham  B.  Alexander  of 
Charlotte,  Master  of  the  order  in  1878,  declared :  "The  most  dis- 
tressing sign  of  the  times  is  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  classes  in  educating  their  children. 
.  .  .  Let  us  awake  from  our  lethargy.  The  Grange  must  foster 
education.  .  .  .  North  Carolina  can  only  prosper  in  proportion 
as  her  agricultural  and  mechanical  classes  are  educated."19  Heed- 
ing his  words,  the  State  Grange  recommended  that  primary  and 
even  high  schools  be  established  and  supported  by  county  and 
local  granges  whenever  possible.  A  number  of  these  did  exist  in 
North  Carolina ;  for  example,  in  the  Northampton  County  village 
of  Potecasi  a  Professor  Picot  conducted  a  flourishing  grange  high 
school  of  some  sixty  scholars.20  For  the  enlightenment  of  adults, 
Captain  Alexander  urged  the  subordinate  granges  to  form 
libraries  and  subscribe  to  agricultural  newspapers,  which  many 
of  them  did.  In  addition  to  these  formal  efforts,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  business  meetings  and  sociables  of  the  Grange  were  of 
considerable  educational  value.  As  one  paper  said:  "Many  an 
old  clod  hopper,  'rude  of  speech'  has  found  out  that  he  could 
talk,  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  and  venture  a  few  remarks.  This 
is  education.  Many  an  uncouth  country  boy,  and  coy  lassies  have 
learnt  something  of  the  social  graces  and  amenities  of  life.  And 
this  too  is  education."21 

Although  he  sympathized  fully  with  their  aims,  Polk  did  not 
at  first  join  the  Patrons.  In  the  summer  of  1875,  however,  he 
became  a  member  of  Pond  Mill  Grange,  No.  471,  three  miles 


18  Back,    Granger    Movement,    pp.     252-253.     25  7.     265.     273;     North    Carolina    Grange    Papers. 
1873-1875,   Duke  University  Library. 

19  State  Grange,    Proceedings,    18  78,   p.    7. 

20  Buck.   Granger  Movement,   p.    291;    R.   I.   Beale   to   Polk,    March    1,    1880. 

21  Raleigh   Farmer  and  Mechanic,   Feb.    21,    1878. 
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from  Polkton.  In  due  time  he  was  its  Master,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  positions  of  Grange  leadership  in  the  county,  district,  and 
state.  He  started  a  "Grange  Department"  in  his  newspaper,  and 
was  often  a  featured  speaker  at  Grange  picnics  and  other  func- 
tions. "Leonidas  is  always  thar  when  there's  any  grangeing  to 
be  done !"  said  Ed  Liles,  an  editor  neighbor.22 

At  his  first  state  meeting  in  1876,  Polk  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  the  order  of  business,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  con- 
structive interest  in  the  problem,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  labor  and  immigration.  Here  he  presented,  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  his  cherished  plan:  the  establishment  of 
permanent  headquarters  for  the  State  Grange,  with  a  Patrons' 
State  Museum  and  a  Land  Registry  Office  connected  therewith. 
He  also  offered  a  resolution  concerning  the  better  organization 
of  the  Grange  in  North  Carolina.  At  this  meeting  Polk  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Organizer  for  the  Fifth  District,  which  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Harnett,  Cumberland,  Moore,  Richmond, 
Montgomery,  Anson,  Union,  and  Stanly.23 

It  was  the  duty  of  deputies  to  organize  and  encourage  sub- 
ordinate granges,  and  to  furnish  information  respecting  them 
to  the  state  officers.  For  organizing  a  lodge  a  deputy  received 
$10.00,  and  for  visiting  one  already  established  $5.00;  the  sums 
were  paid  by  the  individual  granges  out  of  their  collected  dues. 
As  Deputy  of  the  Fifth  District  (and  also  as  Lecturer  of  the 
Anson  County  Grange),  Polk  traveled  all  over  south  central 
North  Carolina  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  organization.  His 
Stanly  County  itinerary  for  the  week  of  October  16-21,  1876, 
provides  a  good  sample.  It  included  successive  days  of  "grange- 
ing" at  Stony  Hill  Church,  Bethel  Church,  Prospect,  Boden- 
heimer's  Store,  Locust  Level,  and  Big  Lick — names  redolent  of 
that  Piedmont  countryside.  In  addition,  Polk  became  a  member 
of  the  State  Grange  executive  committee  for  two  years.  His 
membership  in  the  Grange  continued  for  some  time  longer,  but 
on  account  of  more  important  activities  he  resigned  from  the 
committee  in  1879  and  gave  up  his  close  connection  with  the 
organization.24 

The  climax  of  the  Grange's  career  in  North  Carolina,  and  a 
cause  to  which  Polk  devoted  himself  thoroughly,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.    As  early  as 


21  Ansonian,  June  4,   Nov.    5,    1874,   and    1875-77,   passim;   Pee  Dee  Herald,  Jan.    26,    1876. 

"State  Grange,   Proceedings,    1876,  pp.    17-20,    25-26,   44-45. 

M  Ansonian,    Sept.    27,    1876,    and   passim;    Potecasi    Roanoke   Patron    supplement,    Jan.    16,    1882. 
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1860  Governor  John  W.  Ellis,  in  his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  had  recommended  "the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  power  to  divide  the  State  into  agricultural 
districts,  and  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  giving  of  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  science.,,  War  was  approaching  then, 
however,  and  the  project  was  passed  over  in  the  excitement.  At 
the  height  of  the  immigration  campaign  after  the  war,  the  legis- 
lature in  1874  did  set  up,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  a  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Statistics,  and  Agricul- 
ture. But  this  agency  paid  only  perfunctory  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, and  farm  leaders  were  far  from  satisfied. 

Through  the  Grange  they  resolved  to  do  something  about  it. 
At  the  state  meeting  in  March,  1875,  James  R.  Thigpen,  who 
had  been  an  editor  of  the  progressive  Reconstructed  Farmer  of 
Tarboro,  asserted  that  "there  ought  to  be  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  in  Georgia  and  many  other  States  and  countries  less 
exclusively  agricultural  than  North  Carolina."  A  few  months 
later  Thigpen  and  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Holt  discussed  the  matter 
before  a  "Cotton  States  Agricultural  Congress"  in  Raleigh.  Holt 
was  not  only  a  well  known  cotton  manufacturer,  but  was  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  as  well.  In 
September  the  State  Grange  presented  a  memorial  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention  then  in  session.  Under  the  leadership  of 
W.  F.  Strowd,  of  Chatham,  and  G.  Z.  French,  of  New  Hanover, 
an  ordinance  to  amend  the  state  constitution  so  as  to  require  the 
General  Assembly  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  response  to  the  clear  need  of  the 
farmers.25 

When  Governor  Vance  took  office  in  January,  1877,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1875.  Vance  had  no  definite  plan  of  his  own  in  mind,  but 
he  spoke  of  the  importance  and  desirability  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  recommended  that  the  members  soon  create  one. 

As  the  lawmakers  sat  during  January  and  February  the 
Grange,  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  State  University 
all  intensified  their  activity  in  behalf  of  the  new  department. 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  president  of  the  University,  called  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  representatives  from  these  three  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
"the  best  means  to  accomplish  the  good  desired  for  the  farming 


25  Public  Documents,  1860-61,  no.  ,  1,  p.  15;  Public  Laws,  1873-74,  pp.  214-215  (ch.  135): 
State  Grange,  Proceedings,  1875,  pp.  21-22;  State  Agricultural  Journal,  July  17,  1875;  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875,  Journal,  pp.  96  (Sept.  20),  104  (Sept.  21),  192  (Oct.  4);  Ansonian,  Jan. 
31,    1877;    Observer,   April    11,    1877. 
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community."  The  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  regulation  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  particularly  upon  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  leaders 
of  the  group — Professor  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  Geologist,  Dr.  Colum- 
bus Mills,  Master  of  the  Grange,  General  R.  F.  Hoke,  Battle,  and 
Polk,  who  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  as 
well  as  a  member  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Grange — were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  "to  mature  the  details  of  the  proposition" 
and  to  lay  it  before  the  legislature.26 

More  important,  however,  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grange.  Over  one  hundred  members,  a  tenth  of  them  women, 
gathered  in  Goldsboro  convinced  that  this  session  was  the  most 
vital  ever  held  by  the  order.  In  the  approving  presence  of  visit- 
ing committees  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
General  Assembly  itself,  they  enthusiastically  adopted  the  report 
of  their  own  "committee  on  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural 
department."  The  committee  report  recommended  that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  located  at  the  state  capital;  that  the 
Geological  Survey  become  a  bureau  therein;  that  a  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  Land  Agency,  and  Statistics  be  created;  that  an 
experiment  station,  connected  with  the  department  and  with 
the  University,  be  erected  at  Chapel  Hill;  that  a  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  be  appointed ;  that  the  legislature  make  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  department's  support;  that  a  license  tax 
of  not  less  than  $1,000  be  assessed  upon  each  brand  of  fertilizer 
sold  in  the  state;  and  that  rigid  dog  laws  and  fence  laws  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  that  desired  them.  Wary 
of  possible  political  control  of  the  proposed  agency,  the  Grange 
"respectfully  but  most  earnestly"  suggested  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  department  be  entrusted  "strictly  to  agriculturists."27 

This  committee  report  was  essentially  the  handiwork  of  Polk, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  state  after  the  war  to 
agitate  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
advocated  his  plan  before  the  Goldsboro  meeting  after  first  sub- 
mitting it  to  Vance  and  winning  the  governor's  approval.  Now 
the  Grange  endorsed  Polk's  ideas  fully,  and  charged  him  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  present  the  plan  to  the  General 
Assembly.  This  he  did  in  the  Yarborough  House,  Raleigh,  at  a 
large  meeting  presided  over  by  Representative  Montford  Mc- 


26  Pub.  Docs.,  1876-77,  no.  25,  pp.  3-6,  and  nos.  28,  29;  Ansonian.  Jan.  17,  1877:  R.  B. 
Saunders  to  Polk,  Jan.  25,  1877;  Kemp  P,  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
II,    136-140. 

27  Observer,    Feb.    7-9,    1877;    MS.    report   of    committee. 
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Gehee.  The  important  people  present,  including  Governor  Vance 
and  other  distinguished  citizens,  received  the  proposition  most 
favorably.28 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  W.  C.  Troy,  of  Cumberland,  who  guided  its 
legislative  career.  As  an  able  joint  committee  of  Senate  and 
House  began  consideration  of  the  bill,  Polk  was  summoned  to 
aid  in  framing  it,  as  were  Kerr,  Battle,  Vance,  Attorney-General 
Thomas  S.  Kenan,  and  others.  Various  plans  were  proposed  at 
the  conferences,  but  that  of  the  Grange  was  followed  for  the 
most  part,  and  Troy  and  Polk  were  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
make  the  final  draft.  The  legislative  committee  then  recom- 
mended Senate  Bill  668  for  passage,  believing  that  the  creation 
of  the  Department,  "in  the  promotion  of  the  great  farming  in- 
terests, is  paramount  to  all  other  questions  now  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

Both  houses  of  the  predominantly  Democratic  legislature  ap- 
peared to  be  sympathetic.  Yet  some  strong  opposition  was  inev- 
itable. Professor  Kerr  feared  that  North  Carolina  was  "not 
ready,  by  a  generation  or  two,  for  this  sort  of  thing" ;  that  "the 
great  aim  of  a  large  no.  of  the  members  is  (&  has  been  in 
the  past  too),  to  see  that  not  a  dollar  is  spent  for  anything.  .  .  ." 
Polk,  however,  declared  that  he  was  more  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  the  state  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  war.  His 
optimism  seemed  justified.  The  Senate,  whose  fifty  members 
included  seventeen  farmers  and  five  more  part-time  farmers, 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  twelve,  and  the  House 
concurred,  forty-eight  to  twenty-nine.29 

At  several  stages  the  struggle  had  been  quite  difficult,  but 
the  efforts  of  Senators  Troy  and  Holt  and  Representatives  Mc- 
Gehee  and  Roberts  helped  greatly  in  pushing  the  bill  through. 
After  it  was  all  over,  Troy  wrote  Polk,  who  had  returned  to 
Polkton :  "I  have  at  last  gotten  our  bill  through,  but  it  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  .  .  .  The  Senate  ran  over  me  rough  shod 
in  adopting  House  amendments —  I  afterwards  by  hard  fight  got 
it  reconsidered  and  struck  out  two  amendment  [s]  that  were  very 
objectionable — &  today  I  got  through  a  supplemental  bill  chang- 
ing another  amendment  they  put  in.  So  it  is  now  a  law.  .  .  ."  The 


28  Raleigh  North  Carolina  Farmer  extra,   Feb.    19,    1883;    Ansonian,   Feb.    14.    1877. 

20  N.  C.  Senate  Journal,  1876-77,  pp.  229  (Jan.  19),  487  (Feb.  20),  517  (Feb.  22),  584-586 
(Feb.  27);  N.  C.  House  Journal,  1876-77,  pp.  642  (Feb.  28).  747-751  (March  6):  Farmer  and 
Mechanic.  Aug.  22,  1878;  W.  C.  Kerr  to  Polk.  Jan.  20,  1877;  Ansonian,  Feb  21,  1877;  telegram. 
W.   C.  Troy  to  Polk,  Feb.   23,    18  77, 
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Raleigh  Observer  believed  this  to  be  "the  only  instance  in  the 
history  of  the  State  in  which  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  have  come 
before  the  Legislature  for  aid  and  protection.  ..."  The  paper 
added  that  the  lawmakers  deserved  credit  for  promptly  giving 
the  farmers  all  that  they  had  asked  for,  "though  not  exactly  in 
the  shape  proposed  by  them."30 

The  act  "to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
tion and  Statistics,  and  for  the  Encouragement  of  Sheep  Hus- 
bandry^ '  provided  that  a  seven-man  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
exercise  general  control  and  supervision.  The  board  consisted  of 
the  governor  as  ex-officio  chairman,  the  state  geologist,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  two 
agriculturists  appointed  by  the  others.  The  working  head  of  the 
department,  however,  responsible  to  the  board,  was  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  had  to  be  an  agriculturist.  Ideally,  said  the  Observer, 
he  should  be  "an  experienced,  practical  farmer,  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, of  indomitable  energy,  and  [with  a]  thorough  knowledge 
of  agricultural  chemistry."31 

In  view  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  new  agency,  his  plans 
for  the  agricultural  future  of  the  state,  and  his  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Polk  wanted  the  job, 
or  that  most  of  his  associates  wanted  him  to  have  it.  He  was 
certainly  the  first  man  in  line.  But  the  politics  of  the  legislature, 
as  well  as  the  preferences  of  the  board,  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Ed  Liles,  who  had  won  his  state  senate  seat  by  a 
margin  of  six  votes  over  Polk,  wrote  Polk :  "Your  friends,  Holt, 
Kerr,  Austin,  Scarborough  and  (if  you'll  believe  it)  myself  are 
working  quietly,  but  I  think  effectively  for  you.  Yesterday  I  had 
to  contradict  a  report,  circulated  around  here,  that  you  are 
neither  now — nor  ever  were  a  farmer.  You  may  readily  surmise 
where  it  originated.  Holt  says  you  ought  to  be  here  and  Kerr  was 
about  to  telegram  [sic~\  you  to  come;  but  we  concluded  it  was 
hardly  necessary."32 

Shortly  after  the  department  bill  became  law,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  met  to  organize.  Vance,  the  Governor,  Kerr,  the 
State  Geologist,  Battle,  president  of  the  University,  Alexander, 
Master  of  the  Grange,  and  Holt,  president  of  the  Agricultural 


30  W.  C.  Troy  to  Polk,  March  8,  18  77;  Observer,  March  11,  1877;  Amonian.  March  21,  1877; 
Peter  M.   Wilson,   Southern  Exposure,  p.    10  7. 

31  Pub.  Laws.    1876-77.  pp.    506-516    (ch.   274),   562    (ch.   291);    Observer.  Feb.   27,    1877. 

32  Edward  R.  Liles  to  Polk,  March  9,  1877;  Thomas  S.  Ashe  to  Polk,  Jan.  31.  18  77;  Thomas 
H.  Robinson  to  Polk,  March  5,  1877.  C.  Austin  was  a  member  of  the  House  from  Union  County; 
John  Scarborough  was   State   Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction. 
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Society,  first  appointed  the  two  agriculturists  required.  They 
were  Captain  James  R.  Thigpen,  of  Edgecombe  County,  and 
Major  Jonathan  Evans  (a  friend  of  Senator  Troy),  of  Cumber- 
land County.  The  full  board  then  convened.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers were  Polk's  close  friends,  and  to  a  man,  apparently,  they 
favored  him.  They  elected  North  Carolina's  first  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  on  April  2,  1877. 

Three  weeks  before  his  fortieth  birthday,  Polk  got  the  job. 

[To  be  concluded] 


LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY:  A  COMPARISON 
AND  A  CONTRAST* 

By  Hubert  A.  Royster 

When  the  founders  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation gave  it  a  name  there  must  have  been  something  more 
than  chance  that  prompted  them  to  place  the  word  "literary" 
before  that  of  "historical."  The  report  of  the  preliminary  con- 
ference held  in  Raleigh,  September  18,  1900,  announced  as  the 
Association's  "chief  purposes :" 

"First.  To  promote  the  reading  habit  among  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

"Second.  To  stimulate  the  production  of  literature  in  our 
State. 

"Third.    To  collect  and  preserve  historical  material." 

Just  before  the  first  annual  meeting  there  appeared  a  news- 
paper article  by  W.  J.  Peele,  in  which  he  stressed  "creative  work 
in  literature  as  well  as  historical  research"  and  "the  inculcation 
of  a  literary  spirit  among  our  own  people."  He  asked,  "Is  there 
real  literary  vitality  in  North  Carolina,  or  the  seeds  of  it?"  and 
he  wondered  "how  far  and  how  fast  a  State  Literary  Association 
would  evolve  a  remedy." 

The  constitution  of  our  Association,  adopted  October  23,  1900, 
included  these  aims  and  added  further  objects  to  be  attained  as 
time  went  on.  As  stated  in  order,  they  were:  "the  collection, 
preservation,  production,  and  dissemination  of  our  State  litera- 
ture and  history;  the  encouragement  of  public  and  school 
libraries ;  the  establishment  of  an  historical  museum  .  .  .  the  cor- 
rection of  printed  misrepresentations  concerning  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  engendering  of  an  intelligent,  healthy  State  pride  in 
the  rising  generation."  Standing  committees  were  appointed  to 
achieve  these  worthy  ends.  Throughout  its  texture  has  run  the 
deep-dyed  thread  of  its  recommendation  for  "plans  and  contests 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  production  of  literature." 

Now  after  forty-two  years  of  continuous  existence  the  Asso- 
ciation may  felicitate  itself  upon  the  accomplishment  of  its 
primary  aims  and  resolve  to  carry  on  the  spirit  of  its  founders. 
I  think  we  can  answer  affirmatively  the  questions  proposed  in 
the  beginning.  There  is  "real  literary  vitality  in  North  Carolina," 


*  Presidential    address    delivered    at    the    forty-second    annual    meeting    of    The    State    Literary    and 
Historical  Association,   Raleigh,   December  2,    1942. 
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the  "seeds  of  it"  have  sprouted,  and  they  are  alive  and  on  their 
way  to  maturity.  The  Association  has  "evolved  a  remedy"  for 
our  woeful  want  of  literature  at  the  advent  of  this  century  and 
the  burden  rests  upon  us  to  prove  "how  far  and  how  fast"  we 
may  proceed  with  the  cure. 

Without  disparaging  for  one  moment  any  of  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  our  far-seeing  founders  and  with  no  intention  of  dimin- 
ishing the  interest  in  our  historical  efforts,  I  venture  to  offer  as 
the  subject  of  my  address,  "Literature  and  History:  A  Compari- 
son and  a  Contrast."  I  shall  discuss  the  relationship  between 
literature  and  history ;  point  out,  if  I  can,  the  differences  in  en- 
dowment required  for  the  one  and  for  the  other ;  and  inquire  into 
the  possible  compatibility  of  these  two  domains  of  culture.  There 
is  a  common  ground  on  which  the  literary  historian  and  the  his- 
torical man  of  letters  may  meet.  In  view  of  the  emphasis  the 
organizers  of  the  Association  gave  to  "the  inculcation  of  a  lit- 
erary spirit,"  and  their  constant  assignment  of  the  premier  posi- 
tion to  "creative  work  in  literature,"  our  program  this  year  has 
been  built  on  the  principle  of  first  things  first,  paying  deference 
largely  to  the  literary  rather  than  to  the  historical  aspect.  At  all 
events  my  hope  is  that  the  title  of  the  Association  justifies  the 
topic  of  the  address. 

There  are  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  contemplating  events 
of  former  days,  whether  they  be  related  to  myth,  tradition,  un- 
recorded time,  or  authentic  history,  remote  or  recent.  Derived 
from  the  Greek  word  istoria,  meaning  "a  learning  or  knowing 
by  inquiry  and  the  knowledge  so  obtained,"  history  is  not  merely 
an  academic  pastime;  it  is  a  useful  adjuvant  to  life  itself.  No 
matter  in  what  occupation  a  man  may  be  engaged,  unless  he 
knows  something  of  what  has  gone  before  him,  he  values  very 
little  what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  can  hardly  visualize 
what  may  come  to  him. 

But  discrimination  must  be  used  in  applying  knowledge  of 
the  past  to  the  realization  of  the  present  and  a  vision  of  the 
future.  Satisfaction  may  come  from  hearkening  to  the  old  re- 
frains: (1)  that  history  repeats  itself  and  (2)  that  we  can  judge 
the  future  only  by  the  past.  But  are  these  sayings  literally  true? 
Much  more  delightful  it  is  to  believe  that  history  betters  itself, 
for  we  fain  would  hope  that  the  conditions  of  yesterday  are  not 
good  enough  for  the  people  of  tomorrow.  Moreover,  if  we  are 
to  judge  the  things  of  the  future  only  from  what  has  already 
happened,  we  shall  more  or  less  be  living  in  the  past  and  erecting 
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our  ideals  upon  bare  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we 
become  fully  pleased  with  the  present,  we  shall  likely  have  no 
desire  for  improvement. 

A  wholesome  definition  of  history  is  that  attributed  to 
Dionysius.  "History,"  he  said,  "is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample." Dryden  expressed  a  similar  idea  when  he  referred  to 
the  study  of  history  as  "the  most  pleasant  school  of  wisdom." 
And  Lamartine  elaborated  the  thought :  "The  impartiality  of  his- 
tory is  not  that  of  the  mirror,  which  merely  reflects  objects  but 
of  the  judge  who  sees,  listens  and  decides."  A  modern  French- 
man, Anatole  France,  believed  that  "history  is  an  art  and  should 
be  written  with  imagination."  But  these  latter  opinions  do  not 
coincide  with  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum,  that  "all  the  coloring,  all 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  conjecture."  Nor  are  they  in  line 
with  the  newer  conception  of  history  as  a  comprehensive 
chronicle  of  the  past. 

Many  are  the  cynical  sayings  concerning  history  by  the  great 
and  the  near  great.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Most 
of  them  are  the  outpourings  of  those  who  attempted  to  make  suc- 
cessful history  and  failed.  Foremost  among  them  are :  The  un- 
fortunate Robert  Walpole,  who  called  "all  history  ...  a  lie"; 
Frederick  the  Great,  who,  when  he  directed  his  secretary  to  read 
history  to  him,  would  say,  "Bring  me  my  liar" ;  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, asking,  "What  is  history  but  a  fable  agreed  upon?"  and 
yet  leaving  this  last  instruction  to  the  King  of  Rome:  "Let  my 
son  often  read  and  reflect  on  history,  this  is  the  only  true  phil- 
osophy" ;  Alexander  Dumas,  asserting  that  "truth  is  very  liable 
to  be  left-handed  in  history";  and  even  the  great  Gibbon,  con- 
cluding that  "history  is  little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes, 
follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind";  worst  of  all,  the  violent 
Voltaire  snapping:  "Many  historians  take  pleasure  in  putting 
into  the  mouths  of  Princes  what  they  have  neither  said  or  ought 
to  have  said."  And  finally  did  not  one  of  our  eminent  indus- 
trialists actually  testify  that  "history  is  bunk?" 

While  I  lean  toward  the  philosophic,  and  consider  it  always 
in  dealing  with  historical  subjects,  I  must  not  pose  before  you 
as  an  historian.  Somehow  I  have  never  acquired  the  historic 
afflatus.  As  taught  in  my  school  days  history  appeared  to  be  an 
account  of  dynasties,  kings,  statecraft,  and  wars,  with  an  endless 
array  of  dates  and  periods.  But,  as  history  is  largely  biography, 
my  interest  has  centered  of  late  years  upon  those  who  have  made 
history — or  unmade  it — and  I  have  found  solace  in  studying  the 
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lives  both  of  the  virtuous  and  of  the  vicious,  who  have  had  their 
day  in  this  planetary  panorama  of  ours.  Such  is  the  privilege  of 
those  who  have  passed  the  dangerous  age  of  middle  life. 

Happily  the  historian  of  the  present  school  regards  his  pro- 
fession as  a  "branch  of  science  which  is  occupied  with  ascertain- 
ing and  recording  the  facts  of  the  past/'  dealing  "with  the  devel- 
opment of  human  affairs  as  a  whole,  or  with  some  special  phase 
of  human  activity,  as  in  political  history,  ecclesiastical  history, 
etc."  The  perfection  of  his  art,  grafted  upon  his  scientific  atti- 
tude, will  cause  him  to  be  "exact,  sincere,  and  impartial,  free 
from  passion,  unbiased  by  interest,  fear,  resentment  or  affection ; 
and  faithful  to  the  truth,  which  is  the  mother  of  history,  the 
preserver  of  great  actions,  the  enemy  of  oblivion,  the  witness 
of  the  past,  the  director  of  the  future."  We  are  seeing  this  come 
to  pass  before  our  very  eyes.  Already  we  realize  the  meditation 
of  J.  R.  Seeley,  expressed  a  half-century  ago:  "History  is  not, 
as  it  was  once  regarded,  merely  a  liberal  pursuit  in  which  men 
found  wholesome  food  for  the  imagination  and  sympathies ;  but 
now  is  a  department  of  serious  scientific  investigation.  We  study 
it  in  the  hope  of  giving  new  precision,  definiteness  and  solidity 
to  the  principles  of  political  science." 

Here,  then,  is  the  code  of  modern  historical  perception.  It 
seeks  to  put  down  accurately  what  has  happened,  to  stick  closely 
to  so-called  facts,  to  comment,  if  at  all,  without  bias,  and  above 
all  to  gather  and  record  "source  material."  Such  aspirations 
demand  an  infinite  capacity  for  research  and  proper  exposition 
of  the  findings.  (This  brings  to  mind  a  quip  of  Wilson  Mizner's: 
"If  you  steal  from  one  author,  it's  plagiarism;  if  you  steal  from 
many,  it's  research.")  But  what  matters  to  the  historian,  if  he 
is  accused  of  marring  his  discourse  with  too  much  documentary 
evidence?  Or  of  keeping  his  readers  on  the  jump  with  a  volumi- 
nous bibliography?  Or  of  befuddling  his  text  with  abundant 
footnotes?  Must  he  sacrifice  his  scientific  accuracy  and  his  ful- 
some devotion  to  facts  simply  for  the  sake  of  making  his  product 
readable?  The  answer  of  many  who  enjoy  "the  most  pleasant 
school  of  wisdom,"  might  be  voted  in  the  affirmative.  They  may 
even  agree  with  a  writer  in  The  Century,  who  felt  that  "we  do 
not  so  much  want  history  explained  after  the  manner  of  science 
as  we  want  it  portrayed  and  interpreted  after  the  manner  of 
literature." 

Literature  in  its  liberal  meaning  comprises  the  use  of  lan- 
guage for  the  expression  of  thought,  chiefly  the  communication 
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of  ideas,  facts,  or  emotions  by  means  of  books  or  other  forms  of 
printing.  Specifically  the  body  of  literature  includes  certain  types 
of  writing,  more  or  less  of  permanent  and  universal  form,  such 
as  poetry,  romance,  history,  and  essays.  A  distinction  has  been 
attempted  to  exclude  scientific  works,  in  that  they  are  written 
expressly  to  impart  knowledge.  Such  a  separation  can  no  longer 
be  maintained;  for  there  is  a  scientific  literature,  as  well  as  a 
literature  of  science.  Literature  embraces  all  learning,  letters, 
scholarship,  erudition,  and  culture,  no  matter  to  what  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  it  may  be  applied. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  profession  of  literature,  consisting  of 
those  who  write  for  their  livelihood.  But  literature  is  equally 
the  property  of  those  who  read,  no  less  than  of  those  who  write. 
Its  quality  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  academic,  a  designa- 
tion directed  in  a  scornful  sense  toward  the  classical  and  cultural 
aspects  of  literature.  The  term  "light  literature'*  has  been  used 
to  mean  "books  or  writings  such  as  can  be  understood  and 
enjoyed  without  much  mental  exertion — intended  primarily  for 
entertainment,  relaxation  or  amusement,  applied  most  frequently 
to  fiction."  There  is  also  "polite  literature,"  or  belles-letters,  a 
phrase  which  has  all  but  passed  out  of  use.  Of  late  the  market 
has  been  surfeited  with  the  "how"  books,  which  purport  to 
furnish  instruction  in  the  doing  of  things,  artistic,  mechanical, 
and  manipulative.  Collections  of  sermons,  verses,  and  plays 
come  from  the  press  in  increasing  number.  During  these 
troublous  times  we  see  appearing  rapidly  tome  after  tome  dealing 
with  biography,  actions  in  war,  propagandic  subjects,  and  gov- 
ernment matters.  Altogether  every  one  of  these  types  of  writing 
constitutes  literature,  for  there  are  many  sorts  of  authors,  a 
multiplicity  of  materials,  and  a  wide  variety  of  readers.  Litera- 
ture reflects  life. 

But,  protests  Birrell,  "What  in  the  name  of  the  Bodleian  has 
the  general  public  got  to  do  with  literature?"  In  his  delightful 
essay,  "Mere  Literature,"  Woodrow  Wilson  quoted  this  ejacula- 
tion of  Birrell  and  rejoined :  "Unfortunately,  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,"  what  with  our  "complacently  forcing  the  general 
public  into  our  universities"  and  "arranging  that  all  its  sons 
shall  be  instructed  how  they  may  themselves  master  and  teach 
our  literature."  Mr.  Wilson  further  remarked  that  it  has  been 
believed  you  had  only  to  heed  the  suggestions  of  the  pedagogues 
"in  order  to  know  how  to  impart  Burke  or  Browning,  Dryden 
or  Swift."  Moreover,  he  pleaded  for  the  endurance  of  "mere  lit- 
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erature"  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "not  an  expression  of  form,  but 
an  expression  of  spirit" ;  that  it  may  not  "belong  in  .  .  .  plans  of 
universal  instruction,"  offering  "embarrassments  to  pedagogic 
method,"  that  "it  is  not  pervious  to  research"  and  "is  too  way- 
ward to  be  brought  under  the  discipline  of  exposition."  I  think 
we  all  can  concur  in  these  thoughtful  expressions,  coming  from 
one  who  was  a  master  both  of  literary  construction  and  of  his- 
torical interpretation.  He  might  be  taken  to  task  by  some  for 
his  comment  that  the  writings  "of  the  greatest  historians  .  .  .  are 
all  dipped  deep  in  the  colors  of  the  life  they  expound."  But  no  one 
can  gainsay  that  learning  is  as  essential  for  the  writing  of  his- 
tory as  for  the  production  of  literature,  and  that  they  both  have 
need  of  scholarship.  As  Wilson  stated,  "Literature  can  do  with- 
out exact  scholarship,  or  any  scholarship  at  all,  though  it  may 
impoverish  itself  thereby,  but  scholarship  cannot  do  without 
literature." 

The  art  of  reading,  no  less  than  the  talent  of  writing,  is  a 
part  of  the  literary  scene.  Those  who  create  literature  in  any 
phase,  whether  they  be  amateurs  or  professionals,  must  depend 
upon  readers,  even  upon  those  who  read  as  they  run.  Here  the 
despised  "general  public"  steps  in  and  the  admonition  of  Roger 
Ascham  should  engage  our  attention:  "He  that  will  write  well 
in  any  tongue  must  follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as 
the  common  people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do;  and  so  should 
every  man  understand  him,  and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow 
him."  It  will  be  admitted,  no  doubt,  that  by  and  large  we  North 
Carolinians  have  not  been  noted  for  our  reading  habits.  Through 
the  years  we  have  gloried  in  listening  to  political  debates,  grand 
orations,  great  sermons — and  in  these  we  have  excelled.  The 
printed  page  has  not  generally  allured  us.  But  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing. Thanks  to  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  history 
and  more  recently  to  library  activities,  both  local  and  state-wide, 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  from  books  and  to  become  more  liberal- 
minded  in  our  reading.  This  improvement  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  value  of  history  and  the  appreciation  of  literature. 
History  has  its  lessons  only  for  those  who  can  read  them.  If 
"experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  us 
are  poor  pupils.  We  often  fail  to  follow  her  precepts.  Another 
epigram  might  be  more  to  the  point :  "experience  is  the  teacher 
of  fools."  In  the  words  of  Allan  Nevins,  "what  seemed  wisdom 
to  our  fathers  is  often  folly  to  us."  This  may  be  either  accepting 
or  rejecting  with  a  vengeance  the  oracular  statement  that  we 
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can  judge  the  future  only  by  the  past.  But  unless  we  read  what 
our  fathers  wrote,  how  can  we  compare  their  folly  with  our 
wisdom? 

We  think  our  fathers  fools  so  wise  we  grow ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 

And  how  shall  we  gain  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  past  unless 
we  are  enticed  into  reading  its  story  through  records  written  in 
the  spirit  of  true  literature? 

Literary  ability  would  seem  to  be  needful  for  the  writing  of 
history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  long  for  something 
more  than  bare  facts.  It  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I 
believe,  who  said,  "some  people  are  always  slinging  facts  at  me." 
The  word  fact  means  a  thing  that  has  been  done  or  made  or  has 
happened ;  and  it  has  an  entirely  different  significance,  as  applied 
to  science,  to  law  or  to  history.  Too  often  what  is  put  down  as  a 
fact  is  merely  an  opinion,  a  conclusion,  or  something  that  has 
been  said.  A  reviewer  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  latest  book,1  speaks 
of  the  author  :"As  an  historian  or  biographer  one  must  remem- 
ber that  his  attitude  is  always  partisan  and  that,  while  he  may 
not  twist  the  facts  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  can  so  arrange  and 
color  those  facts  as  to  be  mightily  persuasive.,,  Recently  Dr. 
Curtis  D.  MacDougall  has  published  a  book  on  "Hoaxes"  in  which 
he  records  some  four  hundred  examples  of  how  "human  events 
and  thoughts  seem  to  have  determined  as  much  by  what  is  untrue 
as  by  what  is  true,"  and  tells  not  only  why  but  how  "perversion 
of  the  truth  has  succeeded  down  through  the  ages."  With  sub- 
stantiated proof  he  shows  that  "throughout  history,  mobs  have 
formed  and  become  hysterical ;  governments  have  fallen ;  reputa- 
tions have  been  made  and  destroyed ;  international  relations  have 
been  strained,  and  wars  have  been  fought,  all  as  a  result  of 
hoaxes  which  were  exposed  too  late."  My  diagnosis  is  that  here 
historia  becomes  hysteria.  To  his  credit,  Nevins  (quoting  him 
again)  believes  that  "as  a  branch  of  literature  history  demands 
passports  of  talent  from  all  entrants"  and  thinks  "diligence  and 
accuracy  are  too  often  synonymous  with  plodding  dullness."  His 
intimation  is  that  there  are  more  historical  artisans  than  artists. 
At  the  same  time  he  contends  that  "history  differs  from  pure 
literature  in  being  closely  interconnected,  not  only  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  but  with  the  whole  body  of  the  social  sciences."  He 
refers  to  history  as  "a  dissection  of  the  social  structure."   Apol- 
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ogetically  I  might  remark  that,  so  far,  the  social  sciences  are 
more  social  than  scientific. 

Undoubtedly  history  is  a  department  of  letters,  "as  deathless 
as  the  writings  of  the  great  poets  and  philosophers."  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago  Lucian  was  saying :  "You  cannot  find  a  man  but 
is  writing  history;  nay,  every  one  you  meet  is  a  Thucydides,  a 
Herodotus,  a  Xenophon."  This  has  been  especially  the  case  fol- 
lowing great  wars  or  world  convulsions.  We  had  our  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  out  of  the  present  crisis  will  certainly  emerge  an 
abundance  of  commentaries,  containing  too  much  and  written 
too  soon.  Some  one  has  said  that  "history's  present  competitor 
is  the  journalistic  cult,"  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  current 
issues  rather  than  of  the  remote  or  even  the  immediate  past. 
Over  production  is  the  besetting  sin  of  this  particular  craft. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  wait  for  history  to  become  history  before 
attempting  to  write  it?  No  wonder  the  "general  public"  has  been 
turning  to  romances  and  stories  of  adventure  for  relief.  Dis- 
torted truth  is  really  stranger  than  fiction. 

I  agree  with  many  authorities  who  assert  that  "in  its  era  of 
ascendancy  history  was  highly  literary  in  character."  They  point 
to  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Froude,  and  Prescott,  masters  of  style, 
whose  "literary  gifts  amounted  to  genius,"  and  admit  that  in  the 
past  sixty  years  there  has  appeared  "no  British  or  American 
historian  of  equally  sustained  literary  power."  "But,"  says  one 
modern  biographer,  "it  may  be  argued  that  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  these  writers  had  much  to  do  with  their  literary  ex- 
cellence" ;  and  further,  "this  was  the  wonder  age  in  history,  and 
its  special  rapture  can  never  be  regained."  He  explains  that 
"political  history  is  the  easiest  to  write  and  to  read,  because  of 
its  simplicity,  but  social  and  economic  elements  of  history  are 
complex,  not  so  well  understood  .  .  .  and  generally  written  by 
pedantic  and  unfinished  authors.  Up  to  the  twentieth  century  it 
was  easy  to  combine  instruction  with  entertainment."  Now 
society,  not  the  state,  is  uppermost  and,  so  Nevins  says,  that  kind 
of  history  is  "harder  to  write  and  harder  to  read."  If  one  prefers 
"the  quieter  side  of  history,"  there  are  scholarly  volumes  on 
"cultural  development,  intellectual  and  spiritual  topics,  social 
morals,  statistical  data,  rural  life,  or  most  of  all  the  story  of 
some  central  individual — a  living  history."  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture, the  literary  as  well  as  the  scientific  historian  might  relish 
the  philosophic  utterance  of  a  character  in  one  of  Michael  Arlen's 
novels :  "The  seed  of  every  event  is  sown  by  a  hoary  predecessor. 
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We  cannot  lift  a  finger  which  does  not  twitch  an  invisible  string 
attached  to  an  event  in  the  future.  That  is,  no  doubt,  what  physi- 
cists mean  when  they  state  that  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future  are  really  co-existent  and  live  together  as  a  party  of  three 
in  the  house  of  time.  And  a  damned  uncomfortable  party  it  is." 
A  prevalent  asseveration  has  been  going  the  rounds  in  our 
state  for  many  years.  A  former  president  of  this  Association, 
himself  a  distinguished  historian,  who  has  done  much  to  remove 
the  stigma  of  the  declaration,  gave  voice  to  it  as  follows :  "It  is 
a  very  trite  saying  that  North  Carolina  has  always  made  history 
but  never  written  it;  but  like  many  sayings  equally  trite,  it  is 
true."  Without  controverting  the  justice  of  this  claim  or  doubt- 
ing its  entity,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  attempt  an  explanation. 
Have  we  been  too  lazy,  or  indifferent,  or  modest  to  put  down  the 
hisory  we  have  made?  Or  are  we  satisfied  with  the  observation 
of  Metternich,  that  "the  men  who  make  history  have  not  time 
to  write  it?"  May  not  the  lapse  lie  deeper?  In  those  regions 
where  history  has  been  written  as  well  as  made,  there  existed  a 
wide-spread  interest  in  literature,  a  personal  appreciation  and 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  reading.  It  is  freely  con- 
ceded that  in  some  localities  certain  events  have  been  exaggerated 
as  of  too  high  historical  importance  and  played  up  by  fanciful 
and  imaginative  literary  productions.  But  unless  there  exist  the 
literary  capacity  and  industry  to  write  history,  its  lessons  would 
be  lost  to  posterity.  The  lack  of  letters,  not  the  deficiency  of 
deeds,  is  our  stumbling  block.  The  roots  of  the  imperfection  are 
to  be  found  growing  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  failure  of 
individuals  and  communities  to  be  versed  in  literary  achieve- 
ment. The  thought  is  well  expressed  by  Bacon :  "If  I  might  con- 
trol the  literature  of  the  household,  I  would  guarantee  the  well- 
being  of  the  .  .  .  state."  And,  if  we  substitute  the  word  "state" 
for  "country"  in  Carlyle's  pronouncement,  it  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  state  which  has  no  .  .  .  literature,  or  literature  too 
insignificant  to  force  its  way  abroad,  must  always  be,  to  its 
neighbors  at  least,  in  every  important  spiritual  respect,  an  un- 
known and  unestimated  state."  The  remedy?  We  have  only  to 
hark  back  to  the  constitution  of  this  Association  to  find  the 
therapeutic  agent:  "the  inculcation  of  the  literary  spirit  among 
our  own  people."  The  prognosis  ?  Let  us  refer  again  to  the  paper 
read  by  our  former  president,  whose  statement  furnished  the 
basis  for  this  paragraph,  and  quote  his  encouraging  words.  Con- 
cerning literary  and  historical  progress  in  North  Carolina  he 
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said :  "Today  her  people  are  beginning  to  awake  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  possessing  some  record  of  her  past." 

In  this  discussion  of  literature  and  history  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  confusion  of  aims  and  standards.  Just  as  "literary  forms 
show  constant  changes  of  mode  and  temper,"  so  "history  has 
altered  from  a  romantic  to  a  realistic  mood."  I  am  in  accord 
with  "the  true  historian"  who  believes  he  must  "collect  facts, 
select  facts,  combine  facts."  There  will  be  differences  in  methods 
and  styles.  But  I  insist  that  the  narrative  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  conception  of  history  as  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  that  distinguished  British  man 
of  letters.  "The  natural  definition  of  history,"  he  writes,  "surely 
is  the  story  of  man  upon  earth,  and  the  historian  is  he  who  tells 
us  any  chapter  or  fragment  of  that  story,  .  .  .  the  stream  of 
narrative  flowing  swiftly,  as  it  does,  over  the  jagged  rocks  of 
human  destiny  must  often  be  turbulent  and  tossed;  it  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  keep  it  as 
undefiled  as  possible,  and  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  peri- 
patetic philosophers  on  the  banks  from  throwing  their  theories 
into  it,  either  dead  ones  to  decay,  or  living  ones  to  drown;  .  .  . 
let  us  at  all  events  secure  our  narrative  first — sermons  and  phil- 
osophy the  day  after."  To  this  I  am  emboldened  to  add,  the 
security  of  the  narrative  can  be  preserved  only  by  gifted  writers. 

Integration  supplies  the  desirable  solution.  Together  litera- 
ture and  history  are  joint  manifestations  of  learning  and  culture. 
"Sound  specimens"  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  ideas  of  history 
are  not  far  apart.  So  I  believe  that  the  former  "standards  of 
brilliant  narrative"  (actually  good  literature)  will  be  combined 
with  the  "new  standards  of  scientific  breadth"  to  yield  the  best 
fruit  of  the  twin  talents. 


SOUTHERN  REFUGEE  LIFE  DURING 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey 

Part  II 

As  the  refugees  traveled  into  distant  sections  of  the  South, 
they  were  frequently  the  recipients  of  much  kindness.  The  same 
hospitality  that  had  been  characteristic  of  the  South  in  ante- 
bellum days  prevailed  in  many  homes  during  the  war.  Even 
small  houses  were  opened,  food  and  clothing  were  shared,  and 
everything  was  divided  in  order  that  the  refugees  might  see  a 
more  cheerful  setting  for  their  days  to  come.  On  the  eve  of 
Appomattox,  when  all  seemed  lost  and  desperation  was  at  its 
height  among  the  refugees,  those  who  had  homes  still  shared 
them  with  others.  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  of  Georgia  wrote  the 
following:  "In  these  days  when  everybody  is  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  half  the  world  is  refugeeing,  most  people  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  homes  have  very  heterogeneous 
households.',175 

Refugees  recorded  hundreds  of  examples  of  true  Southern 
hospitality  in  all  the  Southern  states.  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion, 
received  the  homeless  with  the  kindness  and  generosity  so  char- 
acteristic of  her  people.  When  the  Fredericksburg  refugees 
flocked  into  Richmond  in  November,  1862,  "the  benevolent  and 
patriotic  citizens"  of  the  capital  received  their  more  fortunate 
brethren  with  open  arms.176  In  the  eastern  section  of  Virginia  a 
refugee,  given  the  name  of  "Mother  Brown"  by  her  hostess,  wan- 
dered into  the  home  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodnight  with  two  children 
and  remained  there  for  months.  She  found  Mrs.  Goodnight's 
home  a  "free-for-all  refugee  station."177  In  Ashland  houses 
showed  a  "marvelous  degree  of  elasticity;  a  small  house  accom- 
modating any  number  who  may  apply.  Pallets  were  spread  on 
the  floor,  every  sofa  and  couch  was  sheeted  for  visitors  whom  they 
had  never  seen  before."178  Food  as  well  as  shelter  was  shared 
by  those  who  frequently  could  not  afford  to  divide.  Mrs.  Fannie 
Gaines  Tinsley,  a  refugee,  received  a  meal  from  a  woman  in 
such  dire  straits  that  she  did  not  know  from  where  her  next 
food  was  coming.179  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald  had  kind,  unselfish 
neighbors  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  who  sent  her  "a  turkey  .  .  . 
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cakes  and  oysters"180  on  Christmas,  1864.  When  Richmond 
finally  fell  in  April,  1865,  its  Southern  neighbor,  Danville,  heard 
the  story  and  made  "preparations  to  receive  and  take  care  of  as 
many  refugees  as  possible."  When  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
poured  into  Danville,  the  doors  of  the  latter  city  "were  wide 
open ;  an  old  Virginia  welcome  met  the  refugees,  and  they  were 
housed  as  comfortably  as  possible."181 

North  Carolinians,  too,  showed  their  willingness  to  aid  the 
homeless  Southerners.  When  J.  B.  Jones  realized  that  he  could 
no  longer  support  his  family  in  Richmond,  he  consented  for 
them  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  friend  in  New  Bern.182  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Pettigrew  met  with  much  kindness  and  generosity 
from  friends  and  strangers  while  en  route  from  eastern  North 
Carolina  to  Hillsboro.  She  spent  one  night  as  the  guest  of  a 
certain  Spruill  in  Plymouth,  and  was  graciously  received,  despite 
the  fact  that  her  host  himself  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
safer  climes.183  Continuing  her  journey  inland,  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
continued  to  find  the  people  very  hospitable.  She  spent  several 
days  with  strangers  near  Raleigh.  The  host  insisted  that  she 
remain  because  of  the  inclement  weather.184  Peter  Houghton,  a 
North  Carolina  plantation  owner  of  means  and  importance,  wrote 
to  William  S.  Pettigrew  on  March  16,  1863,  as  follows: 

I  have  heard  that  your  sister  and  yourself  have  been  in  Winston,  exiles 
from  your  homes.  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  if  both  of  you  would  come 
down  and  spend  some  time  with  me.  If  you  will  write  me  and  let  me  know 
when  you  can  come,  I  will  send  my  carriage  for  you.185 

Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright  found  "kind  friends"  in  South  Caro- 
lina who  were  so  receptive  that  she  remained  in  their  home  for 
several  weeks.186  A  refugee,  traveling  from  Columbia  into  the 
rural  area  to  the  north  of  that  city,  arrived  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  in  the  early  morning  hours.  Along  the  way  many 
strangers  had  joined  the  refugee  in  his  flight,  and  all  were  given 
a  hearty  welcome  by  his  friend.187  After  the  invasion  of  General 
Sherman  and  his  army,  and  after  the  burning  of  Columbia,  the 
citizens  of  that  town  "who  still  possessed  homes,  offered  shelter 
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to  their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  freely  sharing  with  them  the 
scanty  flour  and  cruse  of  oil."188 

Mary  Gay,  a  refugee,  was  received  "with  open  arms"  in 
Griswoldville,  Georgia,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Wilson  and  family.189 
From  Macon  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  "received  a  very  flat- 
tering letter  .  .  .  offering  him  a  house  for  as  long  a  period  as  he 
desired  it."190  The  refugees  from  Savannah  found  abundant 
hospitality  in  rural  Georgia  in  1864  and  1865.191 

Alabama  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  open  doors  and  open 
arms.  In  that  state  refugees  received  a  warm  and  hearty  wel- 
come. An  Alabama  journalist,  fleeing  across  the  state,  spent 
every  night  as  a  guest  at  some  plantation.  He  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  hotels  or  inns  for  shelter.  Each  night,  also, 
he  found  that  he  was  only  one  of  the  many  refugees  received  by 
his  host  or  hostess.192 

Colonel  Thomas  Dabney  of  Mississippi  was  especially  noted 
for  his  hospitality.  He  felt  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  many 
people  in  having  a  comfortable  home  and  fine  food.  Feeling 
keenly  the  plight  of  the  refugees  from  his  own  and  neighboring 
states  in  1862,  he  "inserted  in  one  of  the  Vicksburg  papers  an 
invitation  to  any  and  all  citizens"  to  seek  refuge  at  "Burleigh," 
his  plantation  home.193 

Refugees  who  went  into  Tennessee  were  "received  with  every 
mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality."194  Both  Confederate  and 
Unionist  refugees  sought  safety  in  that  state,  and  the  popularity 
of  Nashville  and  Knoxville  as  centers  of  refuge  indicate  that 
fugitives  were  treated  both  generously  and  sympathetically. 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  hospitality  in 
the  South  during  the  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  Refugees  some- 
times came  into  contact  with  the  less  hospitable  of  the  Southern 
people.  In  Virginia,  where  hospitality  seemed  so  very  general, 
refugees  were  not  always  welcome.  Cornelia  McDonald  spent 
some  time  with  other  refugees  in  Lynchburg,  but  "they  began  to 
perceive  that  people  were  not  as  kindly  disposed  to  refugees  as 
they  were  in  other  placs,  and  even  displayed  their  disapproval 
when  wanderers  occupied  their  pews  in  church."195  In  Virginia, 
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too,  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor  found  a  farmer's  wife  very  rude  to 
her.  The  latter's  husband  had  invited  Mrs.  Pryor  to  spend  the 
night  with  them,  but  his  wife  was  not  so  kindly  disposed.196  Mrs. 
J.  W.  B.  McGuire  recorded  that  rural  areas  of  Virginia  were 
much  more  hospitable  toward  refugees  than  were  the  cities.197 
South  Carolina  also  had  citizens  who  did  not  receive  the  refugees 
hospitably.  When  the  people  of  Charleston  and  the  Low  Country 
began  to  come  into  Columbia,  one  resident  of  the  latter  city 
remarked,  "The  Charleston  refugees  are  so  full  of  airs,  there  is 
no  sympathy  here  for  them."198 

The  Unionists  were  recipients  of  much  sympathy  and  aid 
from  the  North.  When  these  people  fled  into  the  border  cities 
or  into  Federal  lines,  "efforts  were  made  ...  to  aid  them.  In 
northern  cities  large  contributions  of  money  or  clothing  were 
made  for  their  relief."199  Refugee  homes  were  maintained  on 
the  borders  and  Unionists  were  always  welcome.  200 

Pecuniary  assistance  was  frequently  given  by  the  more  for- 
tunate Southerners  to  the  refugees.  Funds  were  established  in 
this  way  and  with  this  money  many  homeless  were  assisted.  Such 
an  accumulation  was  turned  over  to  the  clergy  in  Virginia  in 
1863,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees.201  Industrious 
refugees  could  usually  find  some  sort  of  government  work,  the 
remuneration  from  which  would  help  to  take  care  of  part  of  the 
daily  expenses.202 

The  refugees  came  into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people,  who 
in  turn  possessed  all  types  of  dispositions.  More  often  than  not, 
the  fugitives  found  acquaintances  and  even  strangers,  from 
whom  they  requested  aid,  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  hospitable ; 
but  sometimes  they  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the  people 
who  were  unsympathetic,  selfish,  and  rude  to  them. 

The  hospitality  found  in  most  sections  of  the  South  helped 
to  ease  the  mental  anguish  caused  by  the  war,  but  the  economic 
suffering  of  the  refugees  was  unbelievably  severe.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  were  practically  forgotten  terms  to  many  and 
every  diary  and  memoir  of  the  fugitives  stresses  the  dearth  of 
even  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
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The  scarcity  of  food  during  the  Civil  War  forced  the  refugees 
to  eat  many  things  that  would  never  have  been  considered  edible 
in  more  prosperous  peace  times.  Mule  meat,  stale  bread,  wild 
herbs,  and  muddy  water  were  items  in  the  menus  of  many  refu- 
gees. Even  these  things,  unappetizing  as  they  were,  became  un- 
obtainable in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  actual  wants  of 
the  people.  Late  in  1864  a  Richmond  refugee  wrote  wistfully 
that  two  meals  a  day  had  "become  the  universal  system"  among 
the  homeless  citizens  of  the  Confederacy.203  Even  in  the  lower 
South,  far  from  the  main  stage  of  war,  "self-denial  in  all  things" 
became  the  general  practice  of  the  civilian  population.204 

Some  portions  of  the  Confederacy  were  untouched  by  the 
invaders  early  in  the  war  and  famine  was  not  actually  exper- 
ienced there ;  but  the  refugees  in  these  more  fortunate  localities 
frequently  mistook  mere  scarcity  for  actual  starvation.  Their 
diaries  and  letters  are  frequently  filled  with  remarks  as  bitter 
and  caustic  as  are  those  of  their  less  fortunate  friends.  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Pettigrew  wrote  to  her  husband  complaining  that 
she  had  had  only  "a  dish  of  pudding  ...  a  plate  of  cornbread, 
one  of  biscuit,  some  butter  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality," 
milk,  and  coffee  for  her  breakfast.205  She  fared  sumptuously, 
however,  compared  to  the  non-combatants  in  Northern  Virginia 
who,  at  the  same  time,  were  trying  to  make  a  pound  of  meat 
serve  nine  people.206 

Hard  times  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  war  gave  way 
to  real  suffering  in  1863  and  to  actual  starvation  rations  before 
the  war  was  over.  The  conditions  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
were  probably  as  bad  as  in  any  other  town  in  the  Confederacy. 
Coffee,  tea,  and  other  luxuries  had  disappeared  by  1863,  and 
the  refugees  felt  that  they  fared  sumptuously  if  they  had  bacon 
to  go  with  their  limited  diet  of  corn  bread.  But  conditions  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse.  Soon  the  people  were  reduced  to  such 
dire  want  that  they  gladly  partook  of  the  soldiers'  fare  of 
mule  meat.207  When  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Federals,  one 
mother  killed  and  made  soup  of  a  pet  jay  bird  to  feed  her  starv- 
ing child.208   The  people  ate  their  unpalatable  food  "without  the 
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slightest  relish,"  but  only  that  they  might  "sustain  life."209  In 
fact,  one  refugee  wrote  that  the  only  luxury  the  coarse  food  had 
to  offer  was  warmth.210  Drink  as  well  as  food  became  a  major 
problem  to  the  Vicksburg  refugees.  Pure  water  was  not  always 
available,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  drink  the  water  of  the 
muddy  Mississippi  River.211  Even  had  food  and  drink  been 
plentiful  the  refugees  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  prepare 
their  meals,  so  continuous  was  the  shelling  of  the  city.  Many  of 
the  refugees  preferred  the  safety  of  the  caves  to  the  danger  of 
foraging  for  and  preparing  food.212 

There  was  widespread  complaint  of  the  lack  of  proper  and 
sufficient  food  in  South  Carolina  in  1863,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  was  dire  want  and  suffering.  Some  of  the  South 
Carolina  refugees  at  this  time  were  among  the  people  who  con- 
fused improper  and  insufficient  food  with  famine.  While  some 
refugees  complained  of  want,  others  wrote  of  hog  killing  with 
its  accompanying  back-bone,  spare-ribs,  and  sausage.213  Such 
food  might  have  been  a  monotonous  diet,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
a  plentiful  one. 

As  1864  dawned,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  over  the 
Confederacy.  Where  there  had  been  some  meat,  there  was  now 
nothing  but  beans,  water,  and  bread.  And  so  scarce  were  these 
things  that  only  two  meals  were  available  in  many  households.214 
Late  in  1864  the  family  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald  had  nothing 
but  bread,  for  a  freeze  had  ruined  their  vegetable  garden.215 
During  these  trying  times  Mrs.  McDonald  often  went  all  day 
with  only  one  roll  to  eat  and  only  water  to  drink.216  All  the 
Virginia  refugees,  however,  were  not  starving,  for,  at  the  same 
time  that  Mrs.  McDonald's  family  was  reduced  to  bread  only, 
some  of  her  neighbors  had  apples;217  and  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
in  Petersburg,  had  a  variable  diet  of  peas,  sorghum,  bread,  and 
tea.218 

The  brightest  spot  in  this  life  of  want  was  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  most  of  the  refugees  carried  their  burdens,  despite 
their  frequent  hunger.  When  the  people  of  Vicksburg  lived  on 
mule  meat  they  were  cheerful  and  attempted  to  forget  their 
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troubles.219   Many  of  those  who  suffered  most  expressed  disgust 
for  the  "croakers"  in  the  community.220 

With  the  scarcity  of  food  came  inevitable  high  prices,  which 
seemed  even  higher  than  they  actually  were  because  of  the  depre- 
ciated Confederate  money.  Speculation  was  general  and  tended 
to  boost  prices  even  higher.221  The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of 
food  greatly  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  refugees. 
Prices  were  much  higher  in  some  parts  of  the  Confederacy  than 
in  others.  In  1863  meal  sold  for  sixteen  dollars  per  bushel  in 
Richmond,222  while  in  central  Georgia  a  year  later  it  sold  for 
only  ten  dollars.223  In  the  fall  of  1864  flour  sold  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  per  pound  in  Richmond,224  but  it  brought  only  fifty 
cents  per  pound  in  central  Georgia.225  Prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties differed  as  much  as  those  of  meal  and  flour.  Prices  of  nearly 
all  foodstuffs  were  exceedingly  high.  Oranges  sold  for  five  dollars 
apiece  in  Richmond  in  1863  ;226  potatoes  twelve  dollars  per 
bushel ;  pork  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  and  tea  five 
dollars  per  pound.227  In  central  Georgia  corn  sold  for  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  butter  four  dollars  per  pound,  and  syrup  five  dollars 
per  gallon.228 

During  the  winter  of  1864-1865  food  grew  exceedingly  scarce 
and  prices  took  a  sharp  turn  upward.  At  that  time  coffee  sold 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  eight  dollars  per  pound,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  soldier's  ration  consisted  of 
only  eight  grains  per  day.229  Many  of  the  wealthiest  families 
were  forced  to  forego  turkey  for  their  Christmas  dinner  in  1864, 
for  the  price  of  turkeys  ranged  from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred 
dollars  each.230  Mrs.  McGuire  gave  her  family  roast  beef  for 
Christmas  dinner,231  while  Mrs.  Pryor  gave  hers  corned  beef.232 

During  the  Civil  War  some  non-combatants  managed  to  keep 
their  cupboards  fairly  well  stocked  and  were  usually  willing  to 
divide  with  their  less  fortunate  friends.  One  Vicksburg  woman 
sent  apples,  ham,  and  vegetables  to  a  refugee  neighbor.233  Coun- 
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try  relatives  of  Richmond  refugees  sent  them  "Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  cabbages,  butter,  sausages,  chives  and  a  ham."234  Even 
refugees  showed  a  marked  willingness  to  divide  their  meager  and 
scanty  stock  of  food  with  soldiers  and  non-combatant  friends.235 
Strangers,  too,  acted  the  "Good  Samaritan"  to  their  brethren 
who  were  homeless  and  hungry.  Mrs.  Chesnut  received  "fowls  .  .  . 
sausages,  butter,  bread,  eggs  and  preserves"  from  a  woman 
she  had  never  seen.236 

In  spite  of  general  want  some  fugitives  fared  on  fine  food 
and  drink.  Some  had  their  regular  afternoon  tea  with  the  tables 
neatly  set  and  holding  innumerable  delicacies;237  others  dined 
and  wined  sumptuously  on  food  that  could  have  been  classed  as 
excellent  "for  any  time."238  Some  refugee  children  had  candy 
and  cakes  and  adults  sipped  egg-nog  on  Christmas,  even  in  1864. 
They  were,  of  course,  the  favored  few  and  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  refugee  population. 

The  problem  of  clothing  was  almost  as  grave  for  the  refugees 
as  that  of  food.  For  the  first  year  and  a  half  the  citizens  of  the 
Confederacy  wore  their  old  clothes  and  suffered  little  from  lack 
of  clothing.  By  1863,  however,  the  war,  together  with  the  block- 
ade, brought  such  a  scarcity  of  materials  that  the  refugees  found 
it  nearly  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  homeless  who  were 
temporarily  domiciled  in  Ashland,  Virginia,  were  excited  and 
thrilled  over  the  opportunity  of  buying  some  dress  materials  and 
useful  articles  of  clothing  from  a  lady  who  was  the  recipient 
of  a  carload  of  goods  from  Europe  and  the  North.239  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  purchasing  of  food,  many  refugees  had  their  hands 
tied  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  clothing.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  bleached  cotton,  worth  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents  prior 
to  1861,  brought  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  yard.240  Calico 
sold  for  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars  per  yard 
in  Richmond.241  Stockings  cost  six  dollars  a  pair  and  handker- 
chiefs five  dollars  apiece.242 

In  1864  the  prices  on  clothing  approached  an  all-time  high. 
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Shoes  cost  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
pair,243  linen  twenty-two  dollars  per  yard,  cotton  thread  five 
dollars  per  spool,244  and  calico  dresses  two  hundred  dollars 
each.245  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  might  be  able  to  pay  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  calico  dress  and  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  lawn 
dress  but  the  majority  of  the  refugees  found  it  impossible  to  pay 
such  prices.246  Clothing  was  not  available  at  any  price247  to 
some  people  and  they  were  forced  to  patch  and  mend  if  their 
bodies  were  to  be  covered.248  New  materials  simply  could  not 
be  acquired  by  most  refugee  households  and  odd  substitutions 
were  derived.249  So  little  new  materials  and  clothing  could  be 
had  that  only  one  drygoods  store  was  kept  open  in  Newnan, 
Georgia;  and  so  high  were  the  prices  that  few  ladies  could 
patronize  it  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  war.250 

The  Confederate  women  used  great  ingenuity  in  devising 
substitutes  and  in  making  clothing  during  the  war.  Mrs.  Cornelia 
McDonald  unraveled  the  red  fringe  from  her  window  curtains, 
wound  it  on  spools,  combined  it  with  some  white  and  black 
thread,  and  made  plaid  material  enough  for  several  dresses.251 
Straw  or  palmetto  was  utilized  in  making  hats,  that  were  in  turn 
decorated  with  cockades  and  ribbons  denoting  the  state  or  city  of 
the  wearer.252  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pry  or  demonstrated  her  originality 
by  making  shoes  for  her  baby  from  an  old  carpet  and  lining  them 
with  flannel.253  Ticking  from  mattresses  was  woven  into  ma- 
terials that  could  be  used  for  dresses  and  suits,254  and  corset  stays 
were  made  by  army  blacksmiths.255 

The  refugees  were  greatly  aided  in  getting  clothing  by  their 
more  fortunate  friends.  Special  prices  on  materials  were  often 
made  to  refugees;256  and  wool  for  making  cloth  257  and  cast  off 
clothing  of  all  sorts258  was  frequently  sent  the  homeless  wan- 
derers by  their  more  fortunate  relatives.  One  refugee  confessed 
that  she  was  "ever  and  anon  assisted  in  that  way."259   Southern 
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Unionists  were  sometimes  kind,  considerate,  and  helpful  to  Con- 
federate refugees  and  supplied  them  with  much  needed  clothing. 
A  Unionist  cobbler  made  five  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  children 
of  Mrs.  McDonald  and  extended  her  credit  until  she  should  be 
able  to  pay.260 

Refugee  families  sometimes  resorted  to  exchange  among 
themselves  in  order  to  clothe  the  group.  Mrs.  McDonald  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  for  dresses,  but  none  for  suits ; 
her  neighbor  was  in  the  reverse  situation;  so  they  exchanged 
their  surplus  and  each  had  cloth  enough  to  supply  her  wants.261 
Such  clothes  were  not  always  the  most  becoming,  but  they  served 
the  purpose.262 

The  problem  of  housing,  like  that  of  food  and  clothing,  be- 
came more  acute  as  the  war  continued  and  strange  indeed  were 
some  of  the  places  called  "home"  by  the  refugees.  Mere  hovels 
commanded  outrageous  prices,  and  many  places  which  could 
be  realized  only  in  the  dreariest  imaginations  were  rented  as  liv- 
ing quarters  to  the  refugees.  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald's  first 
refugee  home  was  a  "staring  white  house  without  a  shutter  .  .  . 
not  a  tree  or  bush  was  near,  but  there  was  woodpile  in  front 
and  a  dreary  garden  behind.  .  .  .  Whenever  it  rained,  the  water 
poured  from  the  hillside  and  made  a  pool  all  around  the  house, 
which  with  rain  coming  in  at  the  door  made  it  unbearable."263  A 
bit  more  fortunate  was  an  Alabama  refugee  whose  father  built 
her  a  cottage  near  his  own  home.  He  wanted  her  near  him  during 
the  war,  for  her  husband  was  in  the  army  and  he  feared  for  her 
safety  and  comfort.264 

Refugees  who  had  comfortable  houses  or  parts  of  houses 
considered  themselves  fortunate,  indeed.  Mrs.  McGuire  seemed 
perfectly  content  to  share  with  five  other  families  an  eight-room 
house  in  Ashland,  Virginia.  Because  these  people  were  refugees 
and  unable  to  do  better,  everyone  "determined  to  take  everything 
cheerfully."265  Mrs.  Susan  Dabney  Smedes  and  her  family  had  a 
four-room  cottage  in  Macon,  Georgia.    It  was  much  too  small 
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for  her  family,  but  she  felt  that  she  was  fortunate  in  having  even 
that  large  a  refugee  home.266  Perhaps  Mrs.  Smedes  felt  more 
critical  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done  because  her  refugee 
neighbor  Louise  Wigfall  had  for  a  home  a  three-story,  white- 
columned  mansion  which  faced  a  beautiful  valley.267 

Many  homeless  Southerners  made  their  homes  in  inns  and 
hotels.  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald  spent  part  of  her  life  as  a  refu- 
gee in  a  third-floor  hotel  room  that  was  equipped  "with  poor 
furniture  and  was  altogether  uncomfortable.,,  The  place  was 
crowded,  but  she  could  get  no  better  accommodations.268  Some 
hotels  in  even  worse  condition  than  this  Virginia  one  were  used 
by  the  refugees.  Such  was  the  one  in  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in 
which  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  and  her  party  rented  a  room. 

On  entering  it  their  hearts  sank,  accustomed  as  .  .  .  they  were  to  war- 
time fare.  There  was  no  .  .  .  wash  basin,  pitcher,  nor  towels,  and  the  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  beds  were  black  with  tobacco  spit.  The  fireplace  was  a 
dump  heap  that  was  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  and  over  the 
mantle  some  former  occupant  had  inscribed  this  caution:  "one  bed  has  lice 
in  it,  the  other  fleas  and  both  bugs;  chimney  smokes.   Better  change."269 

Some  refugees,  however,  found  comfortable  quarters  in 
hotels.  Such  a  lucky  person  was  Mrs.  James  Chesnut,  who  had 
a  "clean,  comfortable  .  .  .  airy  .  .  .  cozy"  room  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina hotel.270 

Some  of  the  more  prosperous  refugees  bought  entire  hotels 
for  themselves  and  their  families  to  refugee  in.  A  gentlemen  of 
Cuthbert,  Georgia,  purchased  a  large,  comfortable  hotel  in  that 
town;271  and  a  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  family  purchased  the 
largest  hotel  in  that  town  as  a  place  of  refuge.272 

Every  available  room  in  some  hotels  were  turned  into  living 
quarters  for  refugees.  In  Ashland,  Virginia,  one  family  occupied 
the  ballroom  of  the  local  hotel,  which  was  partitioned  into  rooms 
each  divided  from  the  other  by  red  damask  curtains.273 

Southerners  fleeing  from  the  Union  armies  often  found  shel- 
ter in  underground  cellars.    Charles  Campbell,  the  historian, 
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lived  in  a  cellar  in  Petersburg.  He  "cleared  out"  the  rubbish, 
spread  rugs  on  the  floor,  and  furnished  it  with  lounges  and 
chairs,  thus  making  of  it  a  fairly  comfortable  home.274  Another 
refugee,  accustomed  to  every  luxury  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a  dark,  damp  cellar  in  Richmond.275 

Many  bizarre  and  unusual  places  were  converted  into  homes 
when  necessity  commanded  it.  Necessity  did  command  such 
when  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  burned.  In  that  city  many 
people  found  refuge  in  the  "neighboring  forests,  some  in  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  some  in  the  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  others  in  the  few  houses  of  worship  that  re- 
mained."276 Some  sought  safety  in  parks,  "others  fled  to  the 
open  ground  without  the  city ;  numbers  sought  refuge  in  grave- 
yards. Isolated  and  unburned  dwellings  were  crowded  to  excess 
with  fugitives/'277 

Railway  box-cars  became  very  popular  as  homes  for  refugees. 
Not  only  might  they  be  side-tracked  and  serve  as  stationary 
homes,  but  they  might  also  be  placed  on  the  track  and  moved 
to  some  other  place  if  safety  demanded  it. 

Many  prominent  refugees  lived  in  box-cars,  but  one  very 
prominent  family  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  lived  in  one  in 
Decatur,  Georgia,  and  created  quite  a  sensation  among  their 
friends.278  Factories,  country  cabins,  stables,279  and  tents280  were 
used  as  homes,  but  no  more  picturesque  place  can  be  imagined 
than  the  cave  homes  in  Vicksburg.  Here  "every  family  had  its 
cave"281  and  on  every  side  one  "could  see,  thickly  strewn  among 
the  earthly  cliffs,  the  never  to  be  lost  caves — large  caves  and 
little  caves — some  cut  out  substantially  roomy  and  comfortable, 
with  braces  and  props  throughout — many  only  large  enough  for 
one  man  to  take  refuge  in  standing ;  again  at  a  low  place  in  the 
earth  was  a  seat  for  a  passerby  in  case  of  danger."282  Caves  in 
this  Mississippi  town  were  not  only  "plainly  ...  a  necessity,"  but 
also  "the  fashion — the  rage."283  These  popular  modes  of  shelter 
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culty in   identifying   their  charges,   so   wild  and   disheveled   did   the   refugees   appear." 

277  Trowbridge,  A  Picture  of  the  Desolated  States,  p.  449.  Mayor  Gibbs  said  that  the  Saturday 
after  the  Columbia  fire,   "two  hundred  women  and  children  were  in  one  house." 

278  Gay,  Life  In  Dixie,  p.    13  5. 

279  Harry  Gilmor,   Four  Years  in  the  Saddle,  p.    123. 

280  Trowbridge,  A  Picture  of  the  Desolated  States,  p.  453;  Hart,  Recollections,  p.  150;  McGuire, 
Diary,  p.   3  04. 

281  Trowbridge,  A  Picture  of  the  Desolated  States,  p.  357. 

282  Loughborough,  Cave  Life,  p.   94. 
"•Loughborough,  Cave  Life,  p.  56. 
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were  usually  built  "to  face  directly  away  from  the  river."284 
While  usually  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  they  were  not  al- 
ways uncomfortable.  One  refugee  told  J.  T.  Trowbridge  that  her 
cave  was  "very  large  and  quite  comfortable."  It  had  a  large 
entrance,  plank  floors,  berths,  and  a  kitchen,  all  well  lighted.285 
Another  refugee  said  that  her  cave  quarters  were  close  but  she 
was  "more  comfortable  than  .  .  .  she  expected  .  .  .  she  could 
have  been  under  the  earth."286  The  Vicksburg  caves  were  the 
best  known,  but  underground  places  of  refuge  existed  elsewhere 
in  the  Confederacy,  although  not  in  such  large  numbers  as  in 
the  Mississippi  River  town.287 

In  spite  of  the  utilization  of  such  unusual  places  for  homes, 
living  quarters  continued  to  be  at  a  premium  in  the  Confederacy. 
For  a  week  in  February,  1862,  Mrs.  McGuire  walked  the  streets 
of  Richmond  searching  for  a  room  in  which  to  live.  She  finally 
found  one  which  was  "small  but  comfortable."288 

In  other  cities,  too,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  shelter.  A  group 
of  Georgia  refugees  spent  the  night  on  a  depot  platform  in  a 
small  town  in  South  Carolina,  because  there  were  no  vacant 
rooms  to  accommodate  them.289  There  was  such  a  dearth  of 
rooms  and  housing  facilities  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in 
February,  1865,  that  the  search  for  shelter  by  the  refugees  was 
"lamentable."290  Homeless  women  with  little  children  wandered 
through  the  streets  day  and  night,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  place 
where  they  might  rest. 

The  scarcity  of  shelter  brought  with  it  its  twin  sister,  high 
rents.  In  southern  North  Carolina  in  1864-1865  hotel  lodging 
cost  about  sixty  dollars  per  day  plus  five  dollars  for  fire.291  In 
Richmond  in  1861  small  rooms  rented  for  sixty  dollars  per 
month  plus  part  of  the  heating  bill,  292  but  the  rent  steadily 


284  Loughborough,  Cave  Life,  p.   72. 

283  Trowbridge,  A  Picture  of  the  Desolated  States,  p.  3  5  7. 

288  Loughborough,  Cave  Life,  p.  61. 

287  Beers,  Memories,  p.    166. 

288  McGuire,  Diary,  p.  88.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  her  diary:  Feb.  6.  "Spent  this  day 
in  walking  from  one  boarding  house  to  another  and  have  returned  fatigued  and  hopeless.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  vacant  spot  in  the  city.  A  friend  who  considers  herself  nicely  fixed  is  in  an  uncarpeted  room 
and  so  furnished  that,  besides  her  trunk,  she  has  only  her  wash  stand  drawer  in  which  to  deposit  her 
goods  and  chattels;  and  yet  she  amuses  herself  at  it,  and  seems  never  to  regret  her  handsomely 
furnished  chamber  at  Alexandria." 

7th.    Walking  all  day  with  no  better  success.     'No  vacant  room'   is   the  universal  answer.     I   returned 
at  dinner  time,  wearied  in  mind  and  body  .   .  . 
8th  Call  on  Monday. 

Monday  night  on  finding  a  room,  that  is  twenty  dollars  more  than  the  usual  price,  and  three  dollars 
less  than  our  whole  salary  per  month  .  .  I  walked  up  the  already  lighted  streets  of  my  native  city. 
feeling  forlorn  and  houseless  .   .   . 

13  th.     Notwithstanding   the    rain    this   morning,    I    renewed    my   pursuit    after   lodgings    .    .    .    To   my 
surprise  Mrs.   L.   said  we  could  get  a  room;    it  is  small,   but  comfortable." 
^Wright,   A  Southern  Girl  in  '61,  p.    202. 
290  Chesnut,    Diary,   p.    229. 
251  Chesnut,   Diary,   p.    348. 
282  McGuire,   Diary,  p.   240. 
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mounted  and  such  rooms  rented  for  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
per  month  in  1865. 293  Even  in  Vicksburg,  where  crude  caves 
dotted  the  landscape,  housing  facilities  in  underground  hovels 
were  scarce  and  expensive.  A  charge  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
dollars  was  made  to  dig  one  of  these  caves,  and  there  were  no 
heating  or  lighting  facilities  in  most  of  them.294 

Most  places  of  refuge  were  simply,  if  not  meagerly,  furnished. 
Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald  "had  beds  and  carpets  .  .  .  but  not  tables 
or  chairs"  in  her  refugee  home  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  in  1863. 
She,  her  family,  and  her  guests  sat  on  boxes  and  ate  off  a  huge 
chest  which  she  had  brought  from  Winchester,  Virginia.295  A 
few  months  later  this  same  refugee  was  the  proud  recipient  of  a 
pine  table,  which  she  placed  in  the  center  of  her  living  room,  cov- 
ering it  with  a  red  cloth.  As  time  went  on  she  added  an  old  rug 
and  some  gay  curtains  to  make  the  room  fairly  cheerful,  but 
still  simple.296  In  the  one  room  occupied  by  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor 
and  her  family  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  there  were  two  or  three 
wooden  chairs,  a  bed,  and  a  small  table,  but  curtains  and  rugs 
were  noticeably  missing.297  Mrs.  McGuire  knew  of  only  one 
refugee  in  Richmond  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  surrounded 
by  home  comforts  and  furnishings;298  nowhere  in  refugee  homes 
in  the  capital  were  carpets  to  be  found.299 

Light,  fuel,  and  numerous  articles,  formerly  available,  were 
scarce  and  expensive  and  frequently  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
Mrs.  McDonald  could  not  even  furnish  her  servant  such  necessi- 
ties.300 The  Confederate  candle,  an  ingenious  invention,  was  fre- 
quently used  to  give  light.  Wood  was  chiefly  used  for  fuel,  when 
it  could  be  had,  and  anything  that  would  burn  was  used  when 
wood  could  not  be  had.301 

Pen,  paper,  and  ink  for  correspondence  were  often  unobtain- 
able. When  they  could  be  had,  they  were  often  of  such  poor 
quality  that  "one  dreaded  the  task  of  an  epistle,  however  short/'302 
One  refugee  diarist,  unable  to  buy  notebooks  or  writing  paper 


293  McGuire,  Diary,  p.    3  07. 

294  Loughborough,  Cave  Life,  p.    72. 

295  McDonald.  Diary,  p.    193. 
29«  McDonald,  A  Diary,   p.    19  5. 

297  Pryor,  My  Day,  p.    194. 

298  McGuire,  Diary,   p.    201. 

299  McGuire,  Diary,  p.  243. 
^McDonald,  A  Diary,  p.  25  5. 

301  McDonald,  A  Diary,  p.  225.  In  describing  the  Confederate  candle,  Mrs.  McDonald  said,  "no 
one  but  the  most  affluant  used  any  other,  and  I  felt  myself  fortunate  in  having  one  by  which  I  could 
sit  at  night  and  read  or  sew.  I  often  wondered  how  my  eyes  stood  the  ordeal.  It  was  made  of  a 
small  cord,  or  candlewick,  drawn  through  a  pan  of  melted  beeswax  and  tallow.  The  cord  was  about 
six  yards  long  and  was  repeatedly  drawn  through  until  it  was  so  thickly  coated  as  to  be  as  large  as 
one's  little  finger." 

802  Mrs.  Clara  D.  McLean,  "Return  of  a  Refugee,"  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,  XIII 
(1885),  503. 
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after  July,  1863,  continued  to  keep  her  diary  on  wrapping  paper 
until  the  bitter  end.303  Medicines  of  all  kinds  were  practically 
unknown  to  the  refugees.  When  they  could  be  bought  the  prices 
were  generally  so  high  that  most  of  the  homeless  wanderers 
could  not  afford  them.  "Quinine  was  $400  an  ounce,  when  it 
could  be  had  at  all."304  Women  devised  a  mixture  "of  native 
herbs  and  roots"  as  a  substitute  for  this  much  needed  drug.305 

Money  was  probably  the  scarcest  article  among  the  refugees. 
Even  the  Confederate  money,  which  was  getting  more  and  more 
worthless  as  the  war  moved  on,  was  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  most  of  the  refugees.  When  Mrs.  Cornelia  Mc- 
Donald went  to  Lexington,  Virginia,  in  1863,  she  had  only  one 
dollar  in  her  purse.306  She,  like  Mrs.  McGuire  and  many  others, 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  without  a  cent,  but  some  of  their  more 
fortunate  comrades  had  money  enough  to  feel  fairly  secure.  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor  had  a  "belt  of  gold"  and  received  $100  in  ex- 
change for  one  dollar  in  gold  in  1865. 307  Thomas  Dabney  was 
another  of  the  more  fortunate  wealthy  refugees;  he  offered  a 
reward  of  twenty  dollars  to  anyone  finding  his  daughter's  cat.308 

Many  refugees  who  complained  bitterly  of  their  condition 
during  the  war  would  not  do  without  servants.  Thomas  Dabney 
carried  his  servants  from  Mississippi  to  Georgia  and  back.309 
While  actually  suffering  from  lack  of  common  necessities,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  McDonald  kept  a  maid310  and  pitied  her  friends  who 
had  none.311  Even  the  refugees  who  lived  in  the  Vicksburg  caves 
had  servants,312  and  Fannie  Beers  had  a  personal  maid  at  her 
beck  and  call  at  all  times.313 

Most  of  the  refugee  women  faced  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
When  necessity  demanded  it,  the  women  proved  to  be  as  brave 
as  the  soldiers  who  served  on  the  battlefield.  Many  refugee 
women  found  work  in  the  government  offices  at  Richmond.314  In 
1863  "one  vacancy  in  a  Government  office  would  bring  a  hundred 


303McGuire,  Diary,  p.  225. 

304  Avary,  Dixie  After  the  War,  p.    1  7. 

306  McGuire.  Diary,  p.   186. 

3M  McDonald,  A  Diary,  p.    18  8. 

307  Pryor,  My  Day,  p.   209. 

308  Smedes,  Memorials,  p.  221.    Col.  Dabney  said  "It  is  no  joke.    I  offer  it  in  earnest.    My  daughter 
is  a  refugee  and  has  little  enough  to  amuse  her  and   shall  not  lose  a  kitten  if  I   can  help  it." 

309  Smedes,  Memorials,  p.   221. 
810  McDonald.   A  Diary,   p.    25  5. 

311  McDonald,   A  Diary,   p.    232. 
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*"B.   W.   Arnolds,    "Virginia   Women   and   the   Civil   War,"   Publications   of   the  Southern   History 
Association,    II    (1898),    269. 
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applications  from  women"  who  were  in  need  of  assistance.315 
Government  jobs  were  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  applicant  was 
frequently  forced  to  wait  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  months  to 
get  a  job  which  paid  only  $125  a  month  in  Confederate  notes.316 
One  would  find  in  these  offices,  however,  women  of  all  ages  from 
many  of  the  war-ridden  states.317  Many  refugee  women  found 
employment  in  other  havens  of  refuge.  Some  taught  school,318 
others  made  and  sold  soap,319  and  many  found  remuneration  in 
sewing.320  Many  Southern  refugee  women  sold  their  jewels  and 
antiques  when  all  other  resources  were  exhausted.321 

Children  and  the  men  who  did  not  go  to  war,  lent  their  assist- 
ance in  procuring  a  livelihood.  Some  of  the  children  cut  wood 
and  ran  errands.322  Many  men  were  forced  into  lowly  tasks  in 
order  to  get  two  meals  a  day  and  a  roof  over  their  heads.323 
Many  heads  of  families  worked  in  the  government  offices  in  Rich- 
mond as  did  the  women.324 

Civil  war  refugees  suffered  much  from  want.  In  this  respect 
they  probably  knew  their  worst  suffering,  for  every  one  of  the 
homeless  wanderers  lacked  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  members  of  the  upper  class  of  the  South  frequently  lived 
as  poorly  as  the  lowliest  poor  white;  comparatively  the  "aristo- 
crat" suffered  more  than  the  "commoner." 

Such  economic  conditions  as  these,  surrounding  the  refugees, 
in  turn  affected  their  social  life.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
forces,  the  normal  social  relations  of  the  Southern  refugees  was 
completely  disrupted.  Community  life  was  broken  up  and  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  were  often  separated.  Schools  were  gen- 
erally closed,  church  services  were  often  suspended,  and  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  social  intercourse  were  broken.  The  war  also 
caused  people  to  take  a  more  serious  attitude  toward  life  and 
some  of  them  frowned  on  the  idea  of  parties  and  amusements 
while  the  Confederacy  was  struggling  for  its  very  existence.  The 
loss  of  friends  and  loved  ones,  the  struggle  against  want  and 
suffering,  and  the  fear  of  what  the  future  might  bring  dampened 
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the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  the  Southern  people  for  the  dance 
and  other  forms  of  social  entertainment.  Refugees,  like  many- 
other  Southerners,  however,  found  surcease  from  the  sorrows 
and  hardships  of  wartime  in  pleasant  associations  with  loved 
ones  and  friends,  and  in  social  exchange  with  casual  acquaint- 
ances. The  poverty  and  distress  of  the  refugees  naturally  caused 
a  diminution  of  the  more  formal  social  entertainments  but  the 
refugees  found  satisfaction  in  the  simpler  and  quieter  forms  of 
social  life. 

The  church  had  been  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of 
social  life  of  the  rural,  agricultural  Southern  people,  and  the 
refugees  found  church  services  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  social 
exchange  during  the  war.  Not  only  did  they  attend  the  church 
services  for  spiritual  guidance  but  also  that  they  might  see  their 
friends,  exchange  social  pleasantries  and  local  gossip,  and  hear 
the  news  of  the  war.  The  refugees  would  frequently  worship 
with  whomever  they  could  find,  regardless  of  their  faith,  but 
they  often  managed  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same 
denomination  to  have  regular  services.  There  were  sufficient 
refugees  of  the  Episcopalian  faith  in  Ashland,  Virginia,  in  the 
war  to  warrant  regular  church  services  of  that  denomination  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  village.325  Although  their 
little  group  was  small  in  the  early  years  of  the  conflict,  their 
numbers  had  increased  so  greatly  by  the  end  of  the  war  that  a 
sizeable  congregation  was  worshipping  on  the  April  Sunday  when 
Jefferson  Davis,  attending  church  only  twelve  miles  to  the  South, 
received  from  General  Lee  the  news  of  the  broken  Confederate 
lines.  A  week  later  refugees  over  the  South  met  in  churches  and 
substitutes  for  churches,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  meeting  General  U.  S.  Grant  in  surrender.  It  was  on 
that  April  9,  1865,  that  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  and  her  refugee 
friends,  as  well  as  thousands  more  over  the  Confederacy,  wor- 
shipped in  a  small  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  Georgia.326  From 
the  early  years  of  the  war  to  the  end,  mother,  sisters,  sweet- 
hearts, and  wives  sought  the  sanctity  of  the  church  in  prayer  for 
their  sons,  brothers,  lovers,  husbands,  and  the  Cause  for  which 
they  were  suffering. 

Just  as  the  refugees  had  gone  to  church  and  religious  gath- 
erings to  worship,  reap  any  news  that  might  be  abroad  and  see 
their  friends,  so  many  hundreds  more  who  could  not  get  to  the 
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church  services  enjoyed  the  news  that  visitors  could  give  them 
over  cups  of  poor  tea,  or  across  the  front  porch  bannisters,  and 
fence  rails.  All  of  this  was  a  definitely  mild  form  of  social  life, 
but  it  was  inexpensive  and  therefore  often  indulged  in  by 
refugees.  Old  friends  were  frequently  found  and  new  friends 
were  often  made,  who  "proved  themselves  helpful  and  service- 
able in  times  of  need."327  Mrs.  Cornelia  McDonald,  whose  life 
was  so  full  of  misfortune  and  bitterness,  recorded  the  happiness 
of  many  evenings  which  would  often  "be  quite  gay  with  the 
pleasant  little  group  of  friends,  gathered  in  the  parlour"  of  her 
refugee  home.  It  was  in  this  small,  poorly  furnished  house  in 
Lexington,  Virginia,  that  Mrs.  McDonald  "received  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  military  as  well  as  social  life."328  It 
is  recorded  that  refugees  frequently  enlivened  the  communities 
into  which  they  fled.  A  Richmond  diarist  admitted  in  the  fall  of 
1862  that  the  society  of  the  capital  had  "been  greatly  improved 
by  refugees  from  Fredericksburg."329  Athens,  Georgia,  threw 
open  its  college  buildings  and  homes  to  the  refugees  during  the 
war  and  made  welcome  all  homeless  wanderers.  The  citizens  of 
this  hospitable  Georgia  town  planned  parties,  picnics,  and  all 
kinds  of  social  gatherings  for  the  refugees  in  order  that  fugitives 
might  forget  their  troubles  and  enjoy  life.330  Whenever  Susan 
Dabney  Smedes  stopped  for  a  day  in  a  town  while  she  was  en 
en  route  from  Mississippi  to  Georgia,  she  would  often  leave  her 
box-car  home  and  "call  on  friends."331  Her  refugee  neighbor  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  spent  most  of  her 
morning  hours  "making  calls"  and  she  frequently  met  old  friends 
which  resulted  in  happy  hours  spent  recalling  bygone  days.332 

Whenever  admission  into  social  circles  was  refused  the  refu- 
gees, they  managed  to  enjoy  a  simple,  quiet  social  life  with  the 
members  of  their  own  unfortunate  group.  The  refugees  who 
gathered  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  during  the  war  were  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  attention  by  the  "elite"  population  of  that  city, 
but  the  homeless  wanderers  found  happiness  and  satisfaction  in 
"refugee  society"  and  "wanted  nothing  more."333 

Hardships  and  frequent  isolation  of  the  refugees  tended  to 
strengthen  family  ties  and  to  deepen  appreciation  of  each  other. 
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The  family  of  Colonel  Thomas  Dabney,  refugeeing  in  Georgia, 
experienced  some  happy  times  that  were  never  forgotten  in  the 
years  following  the  war.  The  father  and  sisters  enjoyed  each 
other's  jokes,  stories,  and  escapades,  and  felt  no  need  for  other 
persons  to  make  their  lives  complete.334  The  despondent  Mrs. 
Cornelia  McDonald  was  cheered  by  the  laughter  and  chatter  of 
her  children.  "The  gayety  would  become  contagious"  and  she 
would  frequently  become  "merry  with  them."335 

Refugees  found  reading  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  means  of 
passing  leisure  time  and  a  form  of  social  exchange.  Groups  of 
refugees  often  spent  long  evenings  together  listening  to  one  of 
their  number  read  or  each  taking  turns  at  the  reading.  As  the 
fugitives  sat  in  dimly  lighted  rooms  they  frequently  forgot  their 
present  troubles  in  listening  to  or  reading  about  the  knights  of  old 
and  the  romances  of  bygone  days.  They  sometimes  managed  to 
get  a  newspaper  containing  the  latest  war  news,  but  most  often 
containing  news  of  many  weeks  past.  This  was  always  a  moment 
of  tenseness  and  excitement  as  refugees  listened  quietly  but  ner- 
vously to  the  reader  of  the  news  from  the  battlefield  and  capi- 
tal.336 In  some  few  refugee  homes  the  papers  came  with  regu- 
larity and  the  men,  women,  and  children  made  a  habit  of  hear- 
ing and  reading  the  news  at  definite  times.337  That  there  was  a 
dearth  of  reading  material  among  the  refugees  may  have  been 
true  in  many  cases,  but  it  was  not  always  the  rule,  for  one 
Tennessee  refugee  in  a  few  weeks  read  The  Marble  Faun,  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,  and  Great  Expectations  with  much  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  to  herself  and  to  her  companions  who  discussed  the 
books  together. 

Story-telling,  too,  was  a  way  of  passing  the  dragging  time. 
Whenever  groups  of  refugees  met,  they  told  stories  and  often 
forgot  their  sorrows  and  discomforts.  When  fathers  and  sons 
came  home  on  furlough,  they  entertained  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances with  anecdotes  and  tales  of  camp  life.338  Refugees 
frequently  exchanged  stories  among  themselves  and  some  of 
these  accounts  were  heart-rending  and  sad,  while  others  were 
humorous  and  gay.  All  had  something  to  tell  and  all  were  anxious 
to  hear  each  other's  tales.339 
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The  refugee  women  were  often  too  poor  and  too  busy  to 
indulge  in  any  form  of  social  entertainment.  They  could  and  did, 
however,  frequently  get  together  in  groups  and  talk  as  they 
worked.  In  Vicksburg,  "by  dim  and  flickering  lamps  the  .  .  . 
women  mended,  patched  and  darned,"  their  ragged  clothes  in 
their  dark  cave  hideouts.340  In  contrast  to  these,  however,  were 
the  more  fortunate  refugees  who  could  and  did  enjoy  evenings 
at  the  theatre  when  the  fighting  was  fiercest.  In  small  towns  of 
the  lower  South,  as  well  as  in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
men  and  women  who  were  fugitives  from  their  homes  were  enter- 
tained at  the  theatre  by  both  home  talent  and  importations  from 
abroad.341 

Despite  the  fact  that  food  was  often  scarce  and  that  prices 
were  high,  entertaining  at  dinner  formed  a  major  diversion  for 
the  refugees.  The  fare  might  have  been  simple  and  unappetizing, 
but  many  happy  hours  were  spent  around  the  table.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  Colonel  Thomas  Dabney  "greatly  enjoyed  a  dinner  he 
gave  for  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  and  a  brilliant  party  of 
officers  and  friends."342  A  few  months  later  the  host  had  turned 
into  a  guest,  and,  as  a  refugee  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  he  dined 
with  other  refugee  friends  and  enjoyed  "some  extra  fine  music 
afterwards."343  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  and  her  family  were 
refugees  in  central  Georgia  in  January,  1865 ;  and  their  cupboard 
was  not  bulging  with  food  but  they  found  sufficient  nourishment 
of  a  coarse  variety  to  feed  refugee  friends  from  Mississippi.344 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  complained  frequently  in  letters  to  her 
husband  that  she  was  very  tired  of  a  monotonous  diet,  yet  she 
and  some  of  her  friends  enjoyed  picnics  on  the  nearby  hills  sur- 
rounding Hillsboro,  North  Carolina.345  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
while  a  refugee  at  Petersburg,  played  hostess  to  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  Pierre  Soule,  and  General  James  Longstreet  at  tea.  She 
records  the  incident  as  follows : 

I  had  a  little  bread  and  a  little  tea,  the  latter  served  in  a  yellow  pitcher 
without  a  handle.  Mrs.  Meade  hearing  of  my  necessity  sent  me  a  small 
piece  of  bacon.  .  .  .  When  we  assembled  around  the  table,  I  lifted  my  hot 
pitcher  by  means  of  a  napkin,  and  offered  my  tea  pure  and  simple,  allowing 
the  guests  to  use  their  discretion  in  regards  to  a  spoonful  or  two  of  dark 
brown  sugar.346 
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Despite  the  fact  that  "receptions,  balls,  dances  and  other 
social  affairs  were  held  by  Mrs.  Davis  and  were  common  among 
the  well-to-do,,,347  these  things  were  certainly  not  common  among 
the  refugees.  When  the  homeless  men  and  women  danced,  it  was 
rarely  at  a  large  ball.  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  as  a  refugee  at 
Amelia  Springs,  Virginia,  in  1863,  participated  in  a  simple  dance 
arranged  by  the  hotel  proprietor.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
the  solitary  fiddler,  and  women  danced  with  women,  for  there 
were  no  men.  Despite  the  handicap  the  participants  had  an 
enjoyable  evening.348  As  a  general  rule  the  entertainment  among 
the  refugees  was  simple  and  unostentatious  but  there  were  ex- 
ceptions. In  Petersburg,  Virginia,  during  the  winter  of  1864- 
1865,  "Ball  followed  ball  in  quick  succession.  'The  soldier  danced 
with  the  lady  of  his  love  at  night,  and  on  the  morrow  danced  the 
dance  of  death  in  the  deadly  trench  on  the  line'."349 

Starvation  parties  were  much  the  vogue  among  the  refugees. 
At  these  there  was  "an  absence  of  refreshments  .  .  .  not  even 
the  lump  of  sugar  allowed  by  Lady  Morgan  at  her  conversaziones 
was  possible"  in  most  of  the  South.350  Throughout  the  Con- 
federacy these  starvation  parties  were  held  and  always  they  were 
what  the  name  implied,  but  they  were  welcomed  by  the  refugees 
who  could  usually  afford  no  more  elaborate  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Young  and  old  attended,  and  all  enjoyed  the  outlet  for  the 
energy  even  though  the  refreshments  were  scarce  or  nil  and  the 
affairs  ended  at  reasonable  hours.351 

Weddings  were  important  social  functions  during  the  war  as 
well  as  in  time  of  peace.  Most  weddings  were  models  of  quietness 
and  simplicity.  One  of  this  nature  is  described  as  follows : 

We  assembled  in  the  parlour,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted,  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  bride  appeared  in  a  traveling  costume;  as  soon  as  the 
solemn  ceremony  was  done  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  revealing 
a  beautifully  spread  breakfast  table  in  the  adjoining  room.352 

Some  of  the  weddings  of  refugees,  however,  were  characterized 
by  balls,  dinners,  and  much  social  gayety.  Such  a  wedding  was 
that  of  Miss  Hetty  Carey,  a  refugee  from  Maryland,  to  John 
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Pegram,  which  was  solemnized  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.353 

Holidays  were  rarely  occasions  for  celebrations  by  the  refu- 
gees. On  February  22,  1863,  one  diarist  recorded :  "Washington's 
birthday  is  forgotten  or  only  remembered  with  a  sigh  by  his  own 
Virginia."354  On  April  1  of  the  same  year,  however,  the  same 
refugee  wrote :  "The  girls  got  up  a  little  merriment  this  morn- 
ing by  their  April  fools."355  Christmas  was  far  from  a  merry, 
joyous  occasion  in  most  refugee  households.  Food  was  scarce 
and  gifts  not  to  be  had.  Simple  and  quiet  was  the  celebration  of 
what  was  formerly  a  period  of  unusual  gayety  and  festivity. 

When  the  refugees  were  unable  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
neighbors  and  friends,  they  spent  their  leisure  time  in  various 
ways.  Some  read,  others  painted,356  and  some  took  long  solitary 
walks;357  and  still  others  engaged  in  writing.  The  refugee  diaries 
stand  as  monuments  today  to  the  leisure  hours  of  many  of  these 
homeless  women  who  wandered  over  the  Confederacy  during  the 
Civil  War. 

The  refugees,  scattered  as  they  were  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Confederacy  and  frequently  separated  from  their 
relatives  and  friends,  were  ever  hopeful  of  hearing  some  bit  of 
news  that  might  be  of  interest  to  them.  This  news  came  to  most 
refugees  by  word  of  mouth.  Consequently  the  homeless  wan- 
derers were  drawn  into  the  society  of  friends  and  strangers  alike 
in  search  of  a  bit  of  information  that  might  be  possessed  by 
others.  This  was  a  major  reason  for  associating,  but  it  was  not 
the  only  one.  Many  fugitives  felt  the  desire  to  talk  with  others 
who  were  equally  miserable  while  many  thought  that  association 
with  people  and  not  thoughts  was  the  only  avenue  leading  to  a 
forgetfulness  of  conditions,  past  and  present. 

The  refugees  for  the  most  part  suffered  both  socially  and 
economically,  but  despite  these  things,  they  bore  their  burdens 
and  sufferings  with  remarkable  equanimity.  Generally  speaking 
they  were  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  confident  and  hopeful  of 
the  future.  During  the  early  years  of  the  war  they  were  opti- 
mistic and  expected  to  return  soon  to  their  homes.358  Sometimes 
the  refugees  felt  an  adventurous  spirit  that  they  had  not  known 
since  childhood.   But  as  the  war  rolled  into  its  third  and  fourth 
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years  the  prospect  of  returning  home  became  "more  and  more 
dim,  until  hope  was  almost  gone."359 

Some  refugees  looked  upon  the  war  and  its  accompanying 
hardships  with  a  critical,  complaining  attitude;360  others  bore 
equally  severe  hardships,  but  "determined  to  be  jolly  and  keep 
up  the  excitement."361  The  younger  refugees  tended  to  show  a 
more  carefree,  gayer  attitude  than  did  the  older  ones.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  B.  McGuire  and  Louise  Wigfall  were  in  Richmond  at  the 
same  time  in  1863.  Mrs.  McGuire,  the  older,  observed  an  un- 
happy, melancholy  air  about  the  capital,  but  the  younger  re- 
corded that  "the  spirits  of  the  people  generally  are  bright  and 
buoyant."362  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  was  a  young  girl  when  the 
war  began;  she  observed  that  the  refugees  were  "brave  and 
cheerful,  laughing  good  naturedly  instead  of  grumbling  over 
their  hardships."363 

Different  sections  of  the  South  displayed  different  attitudes 
toward  the  war.  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  only  twenty-two 
miles  apart,  were  good  examples  of  this.  Richmond  had  many 
refugees,  but  it  had  that  festive  air  so  characteristic  of  capi- 
tals364 Petersburg  was  equally  popular  as  a  refugee  haven,  but 
it  had  "none  of  the  gayety  of  Richmond."365 

Refugees  who  fled  because  of  hostile  invasion,  and  were 
forced  to  leave  practically  everything  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
saw  life  as  a  melancholy  existence.  This  was  as  true  of  Fred- 
ericksburg366 and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  367  of  Virginia  as  of 
Mississippi.368  When  the  refugees  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  conflict  they  became  more  reflective.  Cornelia  McDonald 
said:  "Though  I  never  for  one  moment  dreamed  the  failure  of 
the  South  to  establish  her  independence,  I  often  felt  my  heart 
sink  when  I  heard  of  the  scarcity  of  food  for  our  armies  and 
people;  and  I  knew  that  our  men  in  the  field  were  in  want  of 
everything."369 

Naturally  the  feeling  of  fear  was  common  among  the  refu- 
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gees.  Mrs.  Mary  Loughborough  wrote  that  she  would  "never 
forget  .  .  .  my  extreme  fear  during  the  night,  and  .  .  .  my  utter 
hopelessness  of  ever  seeing  the  morning  light."370  While  some 
showed  fear,  others  demonstrated  the  greatest  courage.  Cornelia 
McDonald  was  the  only  person  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  who  dared 
offer  aid  to  a  woman  whose  home  had  been  destroyed  by  Federal 
troops.  She  said  that  she  was  "too  used  to  ways  of  the  Yankees 
to  be  afraid."371 

Southern  refugees  received  the  news  of  General  Lee's  sur- 
render to  General  Grant  with  varied  reactions.  Cornelia  Mc- 
Donald said,  "I  can't  forget  the  effect  the  intelligence  had  on  me 
and  my  family.  I  felt  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  had  come,  at 
least  for  the  Southern  people.  Grief  and  despair  took  possession 
of  my  heart  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  till  then  I  did  not 
know  I  could  feel.372  Of  her  friends,  however,  "Not  all  .  .  .  were 
dejected,  some  seemed  relieved  to  be  rid  of  the  awful  strain  and 
to  be  content  with  defeat  if  it  brought  rest  and  peace."373  Many 
years  after  Appomattox  Fannie  Beers  wrote  that  "the  women  . . . 
on  that  April  evening  long  ago  grieved  bitterly  over  the  news 
of  the  surrender;374  and  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor  felt  that  it  was 
"an  awful  blow  ...  all  the  suffering,  bloodshed  and  death, — all 
for  nothing."375  Mrs.  Clara  McClean  wrote  that  when  "the  end 
had  arrived,  and  all  the  tears  and  prayers  had  availed  nothing ; 
all  prophecies  of  success  were  null,  all  forebodings  fulfilled;  all 
hopes  blasted.  ...  It  fell  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt  of  doom."376 
When  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  heard  of  General  Lee's  surrender, 
she  knew  that  all  was  over,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
"bow  . .  .  my  head  in  the  dust  and  let  hateful  conquerors  trample 
...  me  under  their  feet."377 

Refugee  life  had  tested  the  stability  of  the  Southern  morale. 
Many  men,  women,  and  children  had  suffered  from  harrowing 
experiences;  and  as  a  result  some  of  these  fugitives  felt  a  keen 
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bitterness,  while  others  took  it  all  as  a  part  of  war,  making  the 
best  of  the  suffering.  Despite  their  varied  attitudes  and  shades 
of  feeling  during  the  conflict,  all  welcomed  the  idea  that  the 
fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons,  and  lovers  who  had  survived 
the  war  would  soon  return  to  be  with  them.  After  four  years  of 
acute  suffering  for  the  South,  the  refugees  returned  "to  their 
ruined  homes  ...  to  try  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  their  scat- 
tered fortunes  or  find  some  place  to  rest  where  they  could  be 
with  their  families.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  were  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  of  going  back  to  reunite  broken  households,"378  but 
many  had  no  homes  or  families  to  which  they  could  return. 
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Dysartsville,  N.  C. 

July  11th— 1868. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Sir— 
My  work  is  almost  ready  to  commence  reducing  ore  I  hope  to  be  at  work 
on  the  ore  by  next  Thursday — I  have  been  a  long  time  getting  ready  owing 
to  the  small  force  employed  and  the  amt  of  work  to  be  done.  I  shall  build 
a  shed  over  all  to  protect  it — If  my  hopes  are  realized  please  permit  me  to 
sink  a  shaft  of  200  feet  in  the  valley  near  the  mill — I  don't  wish  to  do  it  if 
I  can't  save  the  gold — The  waste  water  will  enable  me  to  rig-up  a  pump 
and  drive  over  100  feet  below  water  level.  Annexed  is  a  section  as  the 
shaft  would  be — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  having  me  relieved 
of  political  dissabilities.72 

Your  Obt  Servt 

John  F.  Alexander 

July  28/68  H  H  B 

Dear  Sir  Your  note  of  the  11th  was  received  tonight.  You  are  quite 
welcome  to  all  I  did  to  remove  your  Disabilities  Radical  and  uncompro- 
mising as  the  South  deem  me  I  would  like  today  to  remove  every  political 
disability  from  all  men  who  as  you  have  done  would  go  to  work  to  build 
up  the  interest  of  the  South  and  stop  fighting  and  Cursing  the  North  and 
Quarrelling  with  the  Negroes  Fair  play  is  all  I  ask — I  myself  have  done 
more  to  aid  in  advancing  the  industrial  interest  of  North  Carolina  than  all 


72  According  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  no  one  could  be  a  Senator,  Representative,  or  elector, 
or  hold  any  other  Federal  office,  civil  or  military,  or  be  state  senator  or  representative  or  hold  any 
other  state  office,  who  had  previously  taken  the  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  member  of  a  state  legislature  or  executive  or  judicial  officer,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  then  engaged  in  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  United  States 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  but  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
such  persons  could  be  pardoned.  Congress  tried  to  stop  Johnson  from  issuing  amnesty  proclamations, 
but  he  refused  to  be  stopped.  He  also  granted  special  pardons  freely  and  wisely.  Congress  gradually 
became  more  lenient  and  sentiment  rose  for  pardon  for  all  except  a  few  of  the  leaders.  Many  were 
too  proud  to  ask  for  pardon.  When  a  general  amnesty  bill  came  up  in  the  summer  of  1871,  Sumner 
tagged  onto  it  his  civil  rights  I  "ill  as  an  amendment.  Whenever  such  a  bill  would  come  up  Sumner 
would  insist  on  his  bill.  Congress  finally  pushed  Sumner  aside  and  in  May,  1872,  passed  a  general 
pardon  bill,  which  pardoned  all  those  disqualified  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  except  members  of 
the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  Congresses,  officers  of  the  judiciary,  heads  of  the  departments, 
ministers  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
Before  this  law  was  passed  some  150.000  to  160,000  men  were  disqualified,  but  this  law  restored 
all  except  between  3  00  and  500.  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
Colonial  Charters,  and  Other  Organic  Laws,  I,  31-2:  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  61: 
VI.   10-11.  20.  312.  435-442. 
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the  blatant  politicians  who  damn  negroes  and  talk  about  a  "White  mans 
Government  at"  at  all  the  Corner  Groceries  in  the  State.  But  enough  and 
all  Phone  every  written  about  politics. 

I  was  a  little  annoyed  to  find  you  were  not  working  yet.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  some  returns  from  this  business-  I  cannot  agree  to  more  experiments 
or  any  more  expenditure  till  I  know  of  some  returns.  Show  me  those 
and  all  surplus  over  the  merest  interest  on  the  investment  I  am  ready  to 
put  in  to  the  improvement  of  the  property.  Marston  thinks  Mr  Erastus 
is  the  thing  but  I  say  wait  I  have  faith  yet  in  Alexander  Please  let  me 
hear  from  you  weekly  even  if  you  have  not  much  to  say 

Yours  truly 
B.P.B. 


Dysartsville    N.    C. 
Thursday  Night 

July  23'd  1868 
General — 

I  have  been  handed  by  Gen  Clingman  a  letter  from  Gen  Marston  order- 
ing me  to  proceed  to  Watauga  &  Mitchell  Counties  of  this  State  and  make 
a  thorough  test  and  examination  of  the  Silver  Mines  of  that  section — I 
shall  leave  as  directed  and  I  shall  be  absent  from  Dysartsville  for  3  weeks. 
I  leave  the  Mines  in  the  care  of  Mr  Clay  a  reliable  and  trusty  man — 
Should  I  find  that  the  Tax  will  take  what  money  I  have  on  hand  and 
(4)  four  laborers  I  have  need  money — I  may  draw  on  you  for  a  small 
amt  Wednesday. 

Yours  Obedly        J  F  Alexander 


Dysartsville  N.  C. 
July  20th  1868. 
Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 

Washington  D.  C.        Dear  Sir — 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  a  large  belt  to  the  saw-mill  was  stolen  by 
some  person  or  persons  unknown — The  less  of  the  belt  seriously  inter- 
rupted my  work  and  without  it  I  shall  not  be  able  to  complete  my  work 
as  I  desired.  I  posted  the  following  notice  at  prominent  points  throughout 
the  county. 

"25  DOLLARS  CASH 

To  any  one  apprehending  the  THIEF  that  stole  the  COMPANY'S 
SAW-MILL  BELT 

It  is  a  leather  belt  somewhat  worn,  50  feet  long,  10  inches  wide.  It  was 
stolen  on  the  night  of  the  17th 

ALL  PERSONS  ARE  FOREWARNED  against  trading  for  the  same— 

Dysartsville  N.  C.  Jn<i.  F.  Alexander 

July  20"  1868  Supt  M.  Mining  Co." 

I  have  informed  Gen  M-  and  asked  him  to  forward  me  another-  The  Tax 
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on  the  land  and  mine  will  be  due  on  the  31st-  I  don't  know  what  the  amt 
will  be,  but  I  shall  draw  on  you  for  it  should  I  not  have  funds  enough 
on  hand  to  pay  it. 

I  am  now  nearly  ready  to  commence  grinding  my  ore  sand  my  riffle  and 
bowls  they  will  be  done  tomorrow. 

I  hope  to  make  a  good  return  in  a  few  weeks- 

Yours  obedtly 

John  F  Alexander 


Dysartsville  N.  C.  July  20*h  68 
Alexander  -J  F. 

Aug.  1st  1868 

General  Marston 

I  am  informed  by  letter  from  Alexander  that  you  have  ordered  him  to 
make  tests  of  the  Silver  Mines  of  Watauga  &  Mitchell  Counties  and  that 
he  has  started  on  that  duty  which  will  take  him  3  weeks  Our  work  there- 
fore must  be  stopped  for  that  time  to  Carry  on  an  enterprise  in  which  I 
have  neither  interest  or  faith.  Is  this  a  proper  proceeding.  The  letter  of 
Mr  Alexander  contains  a  notice  of  a  draft  on  me-  I  Cannot  &  will  not 
permit  the  business  to  proceed  in  this  way-  I  do  not  want  the  Silver  mines 
of  any  County  tested  or  will  I  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  them 
I  desire  an  imediate  [sic]  settlement  of  our  Joint  business  so  that  I  may 
control  when  I  am  called  upon  to  furnish  the  money 

I  am  Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B. 


Shelby  N.  C.      Sept  9th  1868. 
Maj  Gen  B  F  Butler 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir-  I  am  now  prepared  to  make  you  a  shipment  of  amalgam 
unless  instructed  to  reduce  it  to  bullion.  A  few  days  since  I  was  visited 
at  the  Shelby  Mine  by  the  State  Geologist,  Prof  Kerr  who  was  collecting 
data  for  his  reports  upon  the  unfinished  counties.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Mine  and  pronounced  it  a  ledge,  or  formation  of  garnetifervus 
mica  schist-  filled  with  comminuted  pyrites,  and  molecular  gold.  His  opinion 
of  the  larger  particles  was,  that  they  were  the  result  of  agglutination. 

I  am  sure  he  will  give  the  mine  a  good  name  in  the  forthcoming  report 
upon  the  minerals  of  Cleveland  County.  I  will  send  you  the  report  as  soon 
as  it  issues.  I  explained  to  him  my  idea  of  working  to  save  this  very 
minute  gold  and  he  thought  well  of  it-  I  propose  to  put  up  three  arastras, 
and  a  concentrator.  With  these  I  could  grind  6  tons  a  day  and  I  am 
almost  certain  I  could  get  25  Dollars  out  of  that  operation.    The  expense  of 
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putting  the  whole  in  operation  would  not  exceed  500  Dollars  inclusive  of 
the  water-wheel  which  I  shall  have  to  build- 

With  your  permission  I  can  sell  the  two  turbine  wheels  and  obtain 
the  money. 

I  have  drawn  on  you  for  my  wages  and  the  wages  of  the  hands  the 
amount  is  300  Dolls-  which  you  will  please  honor- 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  visit  New  York  about  the  l8t  of 
next  month-  I  wish  to  be  absent  about  20  days. 

If  you  were  in  Washington  as  I  pass  through  I  should  like  to  meet  you 
and  Gen  Marston  and  make  arrangements  in  regard  to  business  generally- 

Your  Obt  Servant 

Jno.  F.  Alexander 

Ans  Sept  19 

You  can  have  the  leave  desired-  I  shall  be  at  Lowell  or  would  be  glad 
to  see  you.  I  suppose  you  now  have  my  letter  of  advice  asking  for  account 
and  ordering  Shipment  of  almagum  to  Lowell.  I  showed  that  the  turbine 
wheels  had  better  be  sold  if  cost  could  be  got  for  them  I  am  unwilling 
to  make  more  outlay  without  some  returns 

Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B. 


Dysartsville  N.  C. 
Hon.  G.  Marston  Sept  17th  1868. 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Your  favr  10th  to  hand-  I  shall  answer  your  questions  satisfactory, 
if  there  be  any  satisfaction  in  words  and  figures-  1st  Have  you  any  good 
news?"  If  saving  a  part  of  the  gold  in  the  ore  constitutes  good  news-  I 
send  it  greeting  while  I  have  sent  Gen  B  the  gold  itself- 
2nd  What  is  well?  In  answering  this  question  I  am  compelled  to  answer 
another  "how  much  per  ton  do  you  get"?  Well  is  the  saving  of  hVz  Dwts 
per  ton  from  ore  which  by  assay  gives  8- 

From  August  3^  to  Aug.  31  worked  26  days,  ground  142  Tons,  made  109 
Dwts  amalgam-  From  Sept  1st  to  Sept  18  ground  102  Tons  made  57  18/24 
Dwts  amalgam     Average  amount  daily  ground  in  August  1248  7/13  pounds 

"  "  »        "        "     Sept      1568  pounds 

Total  amt  amalgam  166  18/24=   139  Dwt  Gold=   $180.70 
Expenses  of  working  &c  97.25 


Amt  over  expenses-  $83.45 

Average  yield  per  Ton  5  Dwts  15  grains-  gold. 

Number  of  hours  worked  daily  12. 

Why  the  amt  ground  is  so  small-  The  mill  can  do  three  times  as  much  work 

when  run  to  its  full  capacity-  but  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  cradle 

builder  with  whom  I  had  a  contract  to  build  a  battery  of  cradles-  I  have 
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finished  and  running  only  one  cradle,  which  if  I  were  to  force  beyond  its 
power  to  discharge  (15  to  18  hundred  lbs  in  12  hours)  I  should  not  save 
any  gold  with  my  battery  of  three  cradles  running  day  and  night  I  can 
grind  5  to  6  tons  which  will  give  a  clear  gain  of  500  per  month  with  gold 
at  1.30- 

The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  arastar,73  it  will  not  save 
the  gold  if  over-worked-  I  believe  in  the  arastar  and  Chilian  Mill-  They 
are  ahead  of  all  machinery  that  I  have  seen  for  saving  gold-  Why  the  yield 
is  small-  The  ore,  which  I  am  now  working,  is  the  waste  rock  and  picked-up 
ore  in  the  mine  such  as  we  get  by  sluicing-  with  some  of  the  sands  left  by 
Col  Lyon-  It  is  my  intention  not  to  work  the  Taylor-  vein-  ore  until  the 
battery  of  cradles  is  completed-  In  working  this  ore  I  saved  a  little  over 
62.5  per  cent  of  the  assay- 

I  have  opened  the  finest  bed  of  deposit  that  has  been  seen  on  this  mine 
since  the  days  of  its  first  working  I  shall  soon  have  my  sluice  operation 
going  a-head-  Now  is  the  time  to  send  down  a  purchaser  for  Dysartsville 
I  have  the  mine  opened  well- 

I  can  get  rock  hard  enough  for  a  bed  anywhere  in  Cleveland-  Masons 
can  be  had  at  250  per  day-    Casting  cost  5  to  8  cents  a  pound  at  Lincoln- 
Shall  I  put  up  an  arastas  and  some  cradles  at  Shelby? 
Higgins  says  you  and  B.  told  him  he  could  have  the  house  near  the 
Kitchen  at  Dysartsville-  shall  I  permit  him  to  tear  it  down? 

Enclosed  you'll  find  your  account  I  suppose  I  have  answered  all  your 
questions  this  time- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jno  F.  Alexander 


Lowell  Sept  25th 

Please  remit  accts  monthly 

Dear  Sir 

Your  remittance  of  Amalgam  received  by  express,  will  have  it  reduced 
and  send  result.  You  may  sell  the  Turbines  at  Shelby  and  build  an  Arastar 
with  the  proceeds-  so  large  as  to  exhaust  two  thirds  of  the  estimated 
twelve  hours  there,  at  the  lowest  run  the  remainder  ought  to  be  kept  for 
ulterior  uses  as  to  ore  used  in  another  Arastar,  as  the  future  may  determine 

At  Dysartsville  you  are  just  making  expenses  taking  out  the  Wear 
tare  and  interest  and  saying  nothing  about  the  Superintendent  whom  I 
assure  would  not  like  to  live  on  the  surplus  I  hope  when  you  run  full 
ore  better  ore  you  will  do  better. 

I  have  given  nothing  to  Mr  Higgins.    I  do  not  think  I  owe  him  any 


73  Arastra  or  arastre  was  a  crude  apparatus  used  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  for  grinding 
and  amalgamating  free  gold  and  silver.  It  consisted  of  a  vertical  axis  with  horizontal  arms  attached 
to  it.  To  these  arms  masses  of  rocks  are  fastened  by  chains  and  as  a  horse  turn9  around  the  vertical 
arm,  very  much  as  a  horse  turned  an  old-fashioned  cane  mill,  the  stones  fastened  by  the  chains 
drag  over  the  stones  which  have  been  placed  on  top  of  a  space  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
grind   out  the  gold.     Century   Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,   I,    318. 
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thing  but  good  will  and  certainly  should  not  give  him  a  building  to  tear 
down-  My  gifts  are  either  in  person  or  in  writing 

Yours  truly 

B.  Butler 

The  inclosed  is  very  satisfactory.  62.5  per  cent  of  the  assay  will  do  well 
enough-  The  Taylor  vein  will  not  give  more  than  $20  -per  ton.  An  Arrastar 
should  be  put  up  at  Shelby  to  run  by  water  power.  The  Mill  is  Seems 
run  all  through  Aug.  as  I  Supposed.  I  did  not  authorize  Higgins  to  take 
down  one  of  the  houses  but  asirtedly  [sic]  refused. 

[This  must  have  been  written  by  Marston.] 


Dysartsville  N.  C. 

August  29th  1868 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler 

Washington  D.  C.      Dear  Sir- 

I  arrived  at  Dysartsville  on  Wednesday  from  Watauga.  The  Mill  was 
working  handsomely  and  in  its  yield  gave  10  Dolls  per  ton  from  the  float 
quartz-  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Shelby,  to  make  an  assay  of  the  ore  from 
the  Watauga  mine  and  to  complete  my  report  and  forward  to  Gen  Marston. 
I  shall  send  you  from  that  point  a  report  of  the  working  of  the  mill  for 
August- 

I  shall  accept  of  the  suggestion  of  Gen  Marston  and  put  up  if  you 
direct  it  the  arastrar  at  Shelby. 

I  shall  forward  the  amalgam  to  Washington  unless  ordered  to  forward 
at  other  point- 

Your  Obt  Servant 

J  F  Alexander 


Sept  8 

Ans  Make  refund  Send  Amalgum  with  Accurate  account  of  the  Cost 
of  getting  it  to  Lowell  -  by  Express.  Will  order  the  pully  up  of  the  Arastrar 
as  soon  as  I  see  something  coming  to  meet  the  Cost  Am  without  any 
account  of  expenditures  since  report 

Very  truly       B.  F.  B. 

His  reports  shows  166  Dwts  18  grains  of  Amalgam,  worth  $180.70 
This  from  August  1  to  September  18. 

Expenses  97.25 


Amount  above  expenses  $83.45 
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Shelby  N.  C- 

Sept.  22d  1868 
Hon.  B.  Butler 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  a  Claim  against  the  United  States,  in  Right  of  my  Father 
Martin  Roberts,74  who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  was  promised  half  pay  During  Life-75  I  have 
ingaged  [sic]  Mr  J.  F-  Alexander  of  this  town  who  as  I  have  lern 
[sic]  from  him-  Doing  Business  for  you,  in  regarde  [sic]  to  mining 
opperations  [sic]  in  this  section  of  Country-  he  also  informed  me  that  he 
expected  your  attention  and  influence  in  the  prosecution  of  my  Claim- 
now  Dear  Sir.  if  you  have  ever  given  this  Claim  of  mine-  any  attention. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  opinion-  in  regarde  [sic]  to  its 
being  recovered-  either  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  before  Congress- 

I  am  old  and  in  endegent  [sic]   Circumstance  and  if  I  Could  git  [sic] 
any  incureagement   [sic]   as  regardes   [sic]  the  Collection  of  this  Claim  I 
Could  git  [sic]  help- 
Sir  I  am  your  very  Respectfully 
James  Roberts 
Ans.      Sept.  29 

I  am  now  absent  from  Washington  away  from  my  papers  there  and  I 
have  not  such  a  memory  on  the  subject  of  your  fathers  claim  as  to  give 
you  an  opinion  think  you  had  better  apply  Mr  Alexander  who  will  fully 
informed  on  the  subject 

Yours  truly 

B,  F  B. 


Dysartsville  N.  C. 
Sept.  17th  1868 
Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 

Lowell  Mass- 
Sir-  I  have  arrived  in  time  to  send  you  by  this  mail  a  statement  of 
gold  made  to  date  with  the  expenses-  The  amt  ground  appears  small,  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  finished  and  running  only  one  cradle  which  if  I 
forced  beyond  its  ability  to  discharge  (15  to  18  hundred  pounds  in  12 
hours)  I  should  lose  my  gold.  With  a  battelry  of  three  cradles  and  the 
mill  run  to  it  full  capacity  day  and  night  we  shall  be  making  25  Dwts 
Gold  per  day. 

The  sickness  of  the  battery  builder  with  whom  I  contracted  the  build- 
ing of  three  cradles,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  arrangement- 


74  Hcitman's  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution   does  not   list   Marion  Roberts   as   an   officer  in   the   Revolution. 

76  The  Newburg  discontent  in  the  army  and  the  Newburg  Address  grew  out  of  the  demand  of 
the  army  officers  for  half  pay  for  life  and  of  the  soldiers  for  their  tack,  pay  before  they  went  home. 
The  Lancaster  march  of  soldiers  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to  Philadelphia  and  the  flight  of  Congress 
from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  army  was  largely  organized  by  the  officers 
and  the  officers  had  been  promised  half  pay  for  life.  Congress  finally  voted  to  give  them  full  pay  for 
five  years.  This  caused  great  indignation  over  the  country.  John  Spencer  Bassett.  Short  History  of 
the   United  States,  pp.    223-229. 
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The  character  of  the  ore  ground,  is  why  the  yield  is  small-  The  ore 
I  am  now  working,  and  which  I  have  been  working  is  the  waste  ore  of 
the  mine-  picked  up  on  the  surface  and  from  the  sluice  operations  of  last 
year-  with  some  of  the  sands  worked  by  Gen  Wichie. 

It  is  best  to  work  this  "float  ore"  as  it  is  called  while  we  are  working 
slow  and  close.  The  work  shows  a  saving  of  over  62.5  per  cent  over  the 
assay  of  the  rock- 

I  have  also  opened  the  finest  bed  of  deposit  that  has  been  seen  on  the 
mine  since  the  days  of  its  first  working- 

I  have  forwarded  by  express-  1  vial  and  two  small  papers  in  one 
bundle  valued  at  200  Dolls  to  Lowell  Mass- 

I  was  not  in  time  to  close  my  accounts  in  this  letter-  they  will  follow 
by  next  mail- 

Your  Obt  Servant 

Jno.  F.  Alexander 

P.S.    Higgins  says  you  gave  him  one  of  the  Houses  on  the  mine  and  wishes 
to  remove  it  must  I  permit  him-? 

Shelby  N.  C.        Oct  5th  1868 
Hon  G.  Marston 
Washington  D.  C.      Dear  Sir, 

Your  fav  to  hand-  I  think  an  arastra  at  Shelby  with  a  battery  of  two 
cradles  will  do  excellent  work.  That  is,  grind  about  2%  Tons  and  work 
it  well.  No  arastrar  [sic]  that  I  could  build  at  anything  like  a  reasonable 
sum  will  accomplish  more  work  than  this  and  save  the  gold.  The  rocks  of 
this  section  will  not  answer  for  its  bed-  the  Salisbury  granite  must  be 
brought  here  by  rail 

The  mill  at  Dysartsville  works  well  and  next  week  we  commence 
reducing  the  ore  of  the  Taylor  vein  when  I  hope  for  much  larger  returns. 

I  have  just  heard  from  Gen  B  who  gives  me  permission  to  come  North 
I  shall  leave  on  the  12th  from  Morganton,  Higgins  will  accompany  me  as 
far  as  Baltimore. 

I  shall  call  on  you  on  my  return  or  else  meet  you  in  New  York.  Write 
me  at  West  Point  care  P.  S.  Michie  and  I  will  know  of  your  whereabouts 
and  meet  you-  I  may  possibly  go  to  see  Gen  B  would  certainly  had  I  the 
funds-  I  should  like  to  meet  you  and  him  to  arrange  business  in  regard 
to  cotton  I  can  make  make  each  of  you  some  money  this  season  perhaps 
as  much  as  I  could  have  on  last  year-  I  wish  to  see  you  and  him  in  regard 
to  your  business  here  and  arrange  matters  a  little  more  satisfactory-  I 
can  bring  the  thing  out  all  right  if  you  will  dispose  of  the  mines  on 
reasonable  terms  say  30,000.  Higgins  and  I  could  have  made  a  sale  last 
year  if  the  power  had  resided  in  us.  You  and  Gen  B.  reserving  the  interest- 
If  I  can  possibly  meet  you  I  wish  to  do  so  and  have  a  good  old  fashion 
talk-  Write  me  at  West  Point  and  I  will  know  where  to  find  you- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jno  F.  Alexander 
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Statement  of  ore  worked  from  Aug  l8t  to  Sept  18th  1868- 


From  Aug  3rd  to  Aug  31st  worked  26   days   Ground   142    Tons   Made 
109  Dwts  Amalgam 

From   Sept   1st  to   Sept  18  worked   15   days   Ground   102    Tons   Made 
57  18/24  Dwts  Amalgam 

Average  Amt  ground  daily  in  Aug.  1248  6/13  pounds 
"       "  Sept.  1568 


Total  amt  Amalgam  166  Dwts  18  grains 

166  Dwts   18  grs  =  139  Dwts  Gold  @   1.30  =  $180.70 

Expenses  

Mr  Jos.  Clay  1  %  Months  Labor  52.50 

"  B.  Brackett  29^  days      "  29.25 

Wade  rolling  ore  to  Mill  10.00 

Hauling  Wood  to  Burn  Ore-  5.50  097.25 


Amt  above  the  expenses-  $  83.45 

Average  yield  in  gold  per  Ton  5  Dwts  15  grs. 

This  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  yield  and  expenses  of  working  to  date- 

Jn°.  F.  Alexander 

[November  12,  18681 

General    Statement   of   Labor   at  Dystartsville  Mine   for    September    and 
October  1868. 

Expenses- 

B.  Brackett  152  days  in  Oct  15.50 

J.  M.  Clay        2  months  Labor  66.67 

John  Shade            1  Days  Labor  .75 

Jo3.  B.  Laudis      2  Days  Wagonage  4.00 

32  Bush  Corn         Horses  1.75 


$88.67 


By  24  Tons  Ore  ground  at  Mill 

yielding  872  Dwts  Amalgam  $87.50 

Loss  $1.17 

Novbr  20/68      H  H  B 

My  dear  Alexander 

The  exhibit  is  not  a  flattering  one  for  the  work  at  Dysartsville. 
I  think  you  overvalue  the  worth  of  your  amalgam  as  your  last  package 
of  164  dwts  gave  only  55  dwts  7/gr.  gold  after  reduction.  You  can  go 
on  thus  till  1st  of  January  and  then  if  exhibit  is  not  better  the  work  must 
be  closed,  as  it  is  not  paying  expenses  by  one  half  Do  not  forward  me 
any  more  amalgam  distill  it  save  the  Mercury  and  send  the  product,  but 
not  in  so  small  packages  as  the  Cost  of  Expressage  is  huge- 

Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B. 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Raleigh,    24    1868    [November] 

Hon.  Benjamin  Butler: 

Sir: 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  some  information  which  goes 
to  show  the  specific  classes  barred  from  office  by  the  14th  Amendment? 
This  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test  here  in  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the 
party  claiming  to  hold  office  was  Sheriff,  and  in  the  other,  State  District 
Attorney,  before  the  rebellion.  Both  are  denieed  [sic]  to  be  either  "Execu- 
tive of  Judicial"  Officers,  but  merely  "Ministerial?"  Our  judges  differ.  By  re- 
plying you  will  oblige  me  and  assist  in  advancing  the  interest  of  justice. 

With  Great  Respect 

W~  M,  Coleman  76  Atty.  Gen. 


Decbr  1/68  H  H  B 

My  dear  Sir 

I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
14th  Article  other  than  what  must  Come  from  a  Careful  examination 
thereof  and  the  logical  deductions  therefrom  I  should  suppose  in  cases 
named  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing  status  of  the  offices  named. 
Indeed  to  claim  that  a  Sheriff  is  not  an  executive  officer  seems  to  me- 
simply  absurd-  When  the  Sheriff  whips  a  man  does  he  "execute"  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  upon  the  Convict  or  only  minister  unto  him?  When 
he  hangs  the  Criminal  does  he  execute  him  or  serve  him.  Is  the  transaction 
and  "executive"  or  a  "ministrative"  The  Attorney  General  &  District  At- 
torneys of  the  United  States  have  always  been  classed  as  executive  officers 

In  the  language  of  the  law  a  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between 
"Ministerial"  and  Judicial  officers  as  regards  the  manner  of  performing 
their  duties-  That  is  that  the  Judicial  officer  is  only  responsible  for  good 
faith  and  honest  Judgment  with  ordinary  skill-  but  the  "Ministerial" 
officers  i  e  those  who  Administer  in  Executed  [sic]  the  laws,  are  held 
responsible  unless  they  strictly  follow  their  preceptors  war  rent  or  authority 
No  discretion  may  permitted  to  him  but  this  distinction  of  "Ministerial" 
only  Classifies  executive  officers  and  yet  solely  settles  the  question  that  all 
"Ministrative"  are  executive  officers. 

Yours  truly 
B.  F.  B. 


78  In  186  8  the  Republicans  nominated  and  elected  William  M.  Coleman  as  attorney  general  of 
North  Carolina.  He  made  one  of  the  leading  speeches  in  the  Republican  convention  in  the  late  fall 
of  1868.  W.  W.  Holden  and  Coleman  fought  in  public,  much  to  the  discredit  of  both,  but  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Democrats.  Coleman  fought  the  machine  when  he  pronounced  the  act  incorporating 
the  University  Railroad  unconstitutional,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  stood  back  of  him. 
Hamilton,   Reconstruction   in   North  Carolina,  pp.    280n,    366,   372,    397,   440. 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
Dec  3th  1868. 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  fav  to  hand-  The  amalgam  generally  loses  in  reduction  to  dust 
about  1/6  and  the  dust  is  worth  here  l15  per  dwt.  I  shall  obey  your 
instructions  and  make  my  own  reductions  hereafter  and  forward  the  gold 
and  silver-  The  ore  is  not  uniformly  rich  sometimes  the  mill  runs  a  day 
on  ore  without  any  yield.  I  hope  the  cotton  arrived  safe  and  found  satis- 
factory- I  am  sorry  I  had'nt  the  money  on  my  return,  but  I  am  confident 
you  will  make  money  on  the  shipment-  I  would  put  10,000  cotton  of  a  better 
staple  and  hold  until  about  April  and  you'll  double  your  money  had  I 
the  means  I  would  take  the  risk-  The  crop  is  badly  damaged- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

John  P.  Alexander 

Decbr  10/68 
Ans 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  any  Cotton-  When  shipped  Consigned  to  whom- 
How  much  by  whom  were  the  drafts  drawn  What  grade  &  at  what  price 
Please  reply  at  once. 

Yours  truly  B.  B. 


Headquarters  Military  Post  of  Goldsboro, 

Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Dec.  7,  1868 
Genl  B.  F.  Butler- 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General:-  If  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  Army  will  be  reduced 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing;  in  which 
office,  I  am  informed,  a  change  is  probable.  Will  you  assist  me  and  advise 
me  of  the  prospect- 

Yours,  most  truly, 

Edw.  W.  Hinks?  7 

Decb  10/68   H  H  B 

My  dear  Hinks 

I  will  assist  you    am  assisting  you    and  the  prospect  is  very  good. 

Yours  truly 

B.  F.  B. 


77  Edward  Ward  Hinks  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  was  second  lieutenant  in  Massachusetts 
cavalry  on  April  26,  1861,  hut  he  resigned  on  June  4,  1861.  He  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
8th  Massachusetts  infantry  on  April  30,  1861;  colonel  on  May  16,  1861:  and  was  honorably 
mustered  out  on  August  1,  1861.  He  became  colonel  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  Infantry  on  August 
3,  1861;  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  November  29,  1862;  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers  on  March  13,  1865;  and  resigned  on  June  30,  1865.  He  became  lieutenant  colonel  on 
July  28,  1866,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel  on  December  15,  18  70.  He  was  brevetted 
colonel  on  March  2,  1867,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  at  Antietam,  and  brigadier-general 
at  the  same  time  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Petersburg.  He  died  on  February  4,  18  94. 
Heitman,    Army  Register,   I,    532. 
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Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Decemb.  19th  1868 

Dear  General- 

I  have  no  bayonets  of  my  own,  nor  have  I  any  made  by  the  Goverment 
[sic].  I  had  to  send  them  back  to  Springfield,  when  I  was  ordered  to  my 
regiment-  I  have  received  permission  to  purchase  several  from  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  the  moment  they  are  received,  I  will  send  them  to  you- 

You  can  obtain  all  the  diferent  [sic]  models  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  order  them  sent  to  you  or  the  Military  Committee,  from  the 
Armory  at  Springfield- 

I  would  do  this,  but  have  not  the  power-  If  you  think  it  is  best,  I 
would  like  to  be  summoned  before  the  Military  Committee,  to  be  examined 
and  questioned  in  regard  to  it- 

I  remain  Gneral 

Yours   Very   Respectfully, 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  Edmund  Rice. 7  8 

Washington  D  C  U-S-A 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SENATE  CHAMBER, 

Raleigh    Dec  23<*    1868 

General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  a  few  lines  in  reference  to  the  Minister- 
ship to  Hayti.79  I  may  just  as  well  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  am  a 
Candidate  for  the  position.  I  think  that  I  have  at  least  as  much  chance 
to  the  Mission-  as  any  other  man  of  my  own  race  especially. 

Knowing  you  are  friendly  to  me  and  that  you  will  be  gratified  beyond 
measure  to  see  me  placed  in  any  honorable  and  deserving  position,  I  desire 
very  respectfully  that  you  Construe  this  note  as  asking  your  support 

I  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  what 
are  the  claims  I  put  forward-  I  think  it  enough  to  say,  that  for  the  past 
three  years  I  have-  as  is  well  known  labored  night  and  day  for  Republican 
Goverment  [sic]  and  the  success  of  the  cause.    I  or  was  the  only  Colored 


78  Edmund  Rice  of  Massachusetts  became  captain  in  Massachusetts  infantry  on  August  28,  1861; 
Major  on  October  1,  1862;  lieutenant  colonel  on  July  27,  1864;  and  was  honorably  mustered  out 
on  June  30,  1865.  He  became  first  lieutenant  on  July  28,  1866;  held  many  positions  in  the  army; 
was  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  volunteers  in  the  Spanish- American  War;  received  many  brevet 
commissions;  and  was  given  a  medal  of  honor  on  October  6,  1891,  for  leading  his  regiment  of  the 
19th  Massachusetts  infantry  against  Pickett's  division  in  the  tattle  of  Gettysburg  when  he  fell 
severely   wounded    within   the   enemy's    line.     Heitman,    Army   Register,    I,    826-827. 

79  The  position  of  minister  to  Haiti  was  much  sought  after  by  the  Negroes  at  this  time.  It 
paid  a  salary  of  $7,5  00  per  annum,  and  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  always  given 
to  a  Negro.  On  April  16,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  five  the  Senate  gave  the  place  to 
Ebenezer    D.     Bassett,     and    Galloway     was     turned     down.      United    States    Executive    Journal,     XVII 

(1869-71),    123,    135,    183,    199;    United  States   Official   Register,    1869,   p.    10;    James   A.    Padgett. 
"United  States  Ministers  to  Haiti   and  Their  Diplomacy,"  Journal  of  Negro  History,  July,    1940. 
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man  in  the  County  on  the  Electoral  ticket  and  I  believe  I  have  done  in  a 
whole  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  state  to  place  Gen  Grant  where  he  is, 
and  I  submit  my  claims-  Believing  that  the  whole  matter  lies  with  my 
friends- 

Yours  Very  Truly 

A.  H.  Galloway 


Hon  B.  F.  Butler 

Decbr  28/68    H  H  B    Ans. 

My  dear  Sir 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  obtain  the  position  you  seek-  But  I  am  only 
sorry  that  we  are  to  loose  your  services  here  at  home  where  they  are  so 
much  needed  Yours  truly    B.  F.  B. 


Account  of  Cotton  purchased  by  J.  F.  Alexander  and  Shipped  to  R.  S.  Fay, 
Jr    Boston  Mass. 

13  Bales  402  275  362  454  427  392  368 

382  328  337  315  374  367 
2   "   469,  360 


20 


Upland  Med'g 
Wagonage 
Baking  [Sic] 


4783  c  22.2 

1076.07 

829  "  22.30 

184.87 

456  "  22.25 

101.46 

308  "  22.35 

68.83 

355  *'  22.40 

79.52 

463  "  21.50 

99.55 

430  "  22.60 

97.18 

7624  Lbs 

1707.48 

12.50 

7.50 

20.00 

$1727.48 


E  &  O.E 


J.  F.  Alexander    In  a/c  with  Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler    Lowell  Mass. 


1868 

Nov.  25.  For  Draft  in  ft  Cotton 
Credit 
By  Discount  on  Draft 
"      Board  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
"      Fare  to  &  from     " 
"     Shipment  of  Cotton 
Bal  In  Corn 


10.00 

3.00 

4.50 

1727.48 

255.02 


$2000- 


$2000- 


E  &  0  E 


Jn°.  F.  Alexander 
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Raleigh,  N.  C. 

February  12th  69 
General  B.  F.  Butler- 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General- 

I  received  a  letter  by  last  night3  mail  stating  that  two  of  the  bayonets 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  for  the  last  two  months  for  you  were 
sent  to  Washington  on  the  5th  to  your  address- 
Can  I  ask  you  again  after  this  delay  to  use  your  influence  in  trying  to 
have  this  bayonet  tested  and  introduced  into  service  by  the  U.  S.  Army? 
I  was  not  at  fault  that  you  did  not  receive  the  bayonets  when  you 
wished-  I  applied  for  permission  to  purchase  four  of  them  in  November 
but  they  did  not  leave  the  Armory  untill  [sic]  the  4th  of  this  month- 

I  am  General 

Your  Obdt  Servt 
Edward  Rice 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  U.S.A. 

F  16    Ans 
My  dear  Sir 

Your  bayonets  are  received.  I  will  take  a  favorable  opportunity  to  have 
them  tested  that  is  not  Just  now 

Yours  truly 

Benj  F  Butler 


WILLIS  BAGLEY,  Hertford,  N.  C, 

Attorney  at  Law 

Hertford,  Perquimans  Co.,  N.  C. 

Will  attend  the  Courts  of  Perquimans,  February  5th  1869 

Pasquotank,  Chowan  and  Gates. 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  whether  there  is  any  probability 
of  the  extension  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  so  as  to  permit 
persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  without  being  able  to 
pay  50  per  centum  of  their  debts?  The  time,  as  you  know,  was  out,  by 
the  limitations  of  the  Act,  on  the  first  day  of  January  ultimo.  I  apply  to 
you  because  of  your  prominence  in  the  House  of  R.,  and  because  of  your 
greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  information;  rather  than  to  any  member 
of  Congress  from  my  own  state.  By  giving  me  the  information,  you  will 
greatly  oblige, 

Respectfully,  yrs, 

Hon.hie  Willis  Bagley.so 

B.  F.  Butler,  H.  R. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


80  Willis    Bagley    represented    Perquimans    County    in    the    bouse    of    representatives    from    1876    to 
18  79.     North  Carolina  Manual,    1913,   p.    75  5. 
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New  Port 

Carteret  Co  N  Carolina 

Febr  15th  1869 

Hon  B  F  Butler 

Washington  D  C 

Respected  Sir 

Since  the  close  of  the  War  with  the  South,  I  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
it,  for  the  fact  that  we  were  doubed  [sic]  with  the  title  of  Buffalows81 
[sic],  and  that  the  Cesessionist  [sic]  got  temporarily  [sic],  in  power,  in 
my  Section  of  the  Country,  Consiquently  [sic]  we  have  been  Very  much 
oppressed,  all  of  which  I  Born,  with  more  than  Christian  fortitude,  hoping 
that  ere  long,  the  currant  [sic]  of  public  Sentiment,  would  Change,  You 
are  Somewhat  aware  of  my  circumstances,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  have 
Some  ties  which  bind  me  to  the  Old  North  State,  Consiquently  [sic]  as 
there  are  many  places  of  profit,  and  trust  to  be  filled  in  the  Government 
we  fought  to  Sustain,  I  would  be  much  gratified  to  have  a  recormendation 
[sic]  for  a  place  which  is  now  filled  by  one  who  is  not  loyal,  to  our  cause 
through  the  Rebellion,  The  place  I  wish  the  Costom  [sic]  House  Agency 
at  the  Port  of  Wilmington  North  Carolina,  I  have  several  faltering  rec- 
omendations  [sic]  for  the  place,  but  belive  [sic]  that  a  recormendation 
[sic]  from  you  would  greatly  facilitate  me,  in  obtaining  the  appointment, 
The  present  incumbent  of  the  office,  of  wright  [sic]  out  [sic]  to  be  removed, 
from  the  fact  that  he  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  during  the 
Rebellion,  and  if  necessary  It  Can  be  shown  by  reliable  parties,  that  he 
has  been  Considered  disloyal,  to  the  Government  which  he  is  so  anxious 
to  represent, 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  Soon  I  am  General 

With  great  respect 

Your  Obedient  Servant 

Elijah  S.  Smith  82  late  A  Lieut  in  the 
1st  N  C  Vols 


P  S 

Please  direct  to  me  at  New  Port  Carteret  County  N  Carolina  Care  of 
Jns.  R  Doughty  Esqr 

F  23 

Congressional  Etiquette 

B.F.B. 


81  Buffaloes  were  the  opponents  of  the  members  of  the  Locofoco  or  Equal  Rights  party,  who 
in  1836  accepted  overtures  from  the  regular  Democratic  party  (Tammany)  toward  a  coalition.  It 
was  a  nickname  given  to  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Civil  War,  who  are  said 
to  have  run  from  the  approach  of  either  army.     Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,   I,    709. 

a  Elijah  A.  Smith  was  in  the  lumber  business  in  New  Bern.  His  business  was  at  16  Metcalf 
Street.  Heitman,  however,  in  his  Army  Register  does  not  list  him  as  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army. 
New  Bern  City  Directory,    1904-05,   p.    141. 
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Supt.  &  Chief  Engineer's  Office, 
Mountain  Mining  Company, 

Shelby,  N.  C.  March  10***  1869 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  General 

I  have  just  arrived  from  the  Dysartsville  Mine  and  found  your  favor 
of  the  27  I  shall  attend  to  its  instructions  at  once  would  send  at  once 
could  I  get  it  ready  for  this  mail- 
Weather  very  cold  in  Dysartsville  every  thing  frozen  up 
I  convert  all  my  gold  into  bullion  report  on  hand  from  reduction  2% 
oz  avd-  as  soon  as  I  obtain  a  pound  shall  ship- 

Your  Obd  Servant 

Jno.  F  Alexander 

Address  me  at  Shelby  I  come  to  this  point  for  my  mail- 

[  March   22,   1869] 


Resources  and  Liabilities 

Resources 

Mining  Appurtenances 

475.88 

H.  Taylor 

69.88 

B.  Brackett 

43.19 

588.95 

Liabilities 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler 

6,905.39 

"     G.  Marston 

1,290.15 

Jno.  F.  Alexander 

Losses 

1,300.— 

9,495.54 

$8,906.59 

Freight 

1,073.08 

Forage 

90.00 

Laborers 

4,662.12 

Claims 

2,267.00 

Wagonag 

517.74 

Wood 

50.00 

* 

Saw  Logs 

7.50 

Expenses 

Gains 

439.45 

9,106.89 

Mining  Property 

150.00 

Mdse  Sold 

50.30 

200.30 

Loss 

$8,906.59 
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[March  22,  1869] 

Balance  Sheet  of  Differences  on  Accounts  of  Mountain  Mining  Company 
From  April  1st  1867  to  January  1st  1869 

Dr Cr 

Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  6,905.39 

Brig.  Gen.  B.  Marston  1 ,  290 . 1 5 

J  no.  F.  Alexander  1 ,300. — 

Mining  Appurtenances  475.88 

Forage  90. — 

Freight  1,073.08 

Laborers  Account  4 ,  662 . 1 2 

A  ccount  of  Claims  2 ,  267 .  — 

Expenses  439.45 

Lumber  Saw  Logs  7 .  50 

Mdse  Sold  from  Store  50.30 

Wagonage  517.74 

Wood  50.00 

Mining  Property  150. — 

Hiram  Taylor  69.88 

B.  Brackett  43.19 


9,695.84  9,695.84 


E.  &  0.  E  Jno.  F.  Alexander 


Supt.  &  Chief  Engineer's  Office, 
Mountain  Mining  Company, 

Shelby,  N.  C.  March  22  18«0 
Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General- 

You  will  find  enclosed  with  your  favor  referred  in  regard  to  Mica-  my 
balance  sheet  in     in  mercantile  from  which  I  hope  may  prove  satisfactory. 

It  shows  that  the  whole  amt  furnished  myself  for  actual  mining  during 
the  2  years  has  not  reached  5000  outside  of  the  old  debts  now  paid  and  the 
building  of  the  furnace. 

I  am  still  hopeful  and  I  expect  to  be  able  at  no  distant  day  to  repay 
yourself  every  dollar  expended  in  developing  the  mining  interest  of  this 
State. 

If  you  were  about  to  purchase  a  mica  mine  I  should  oppose  your  making 
the  purchase-  The  Mines  have  never  been  reliable  in  this  State  enough  to 
justify  a  purchase  at  the  high  rates  of  land 

I  have  secured  the  interest  in  5  Mines  now  operating  and  yielding  good 
mica  in  sizes  varying  from  2  to  3  and  6  to  10  inches  of  trimmed  mica, 
about  1000  pounds  raised  weekly  which  will  trim  about  100  pounds-  These 
mines  are  leased  as  follows  Four  (4)  for  3  years,  and  6  months  of  the 
time  out,  the  other  20  years  and  the  same  time  has  elapsed-  so  we  can 
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have  30  months  on  four  of  the  mines,  and  19  years  on  the  other  by  paying 
1200  Dollars  for  a  half  interest. 

I  am  also  trying  to  secure  the  mine  I  opened  while  searching  for  the 
silver  vein  for  Gen  Marston-  in  Mitchell  Co-  This  will  come  somewhat 
cheaper  and  we  will  have  full  control.  Upon  your  property  there  are  good 
indications  of  a  quary  although  I  have  never  opened  it-  I  shall  do  so  at 
once  and  report  size  and  quality-  I  have  already  bonded  all  the  land  lying 
adjacent  to  our  mines  and  intend  working  the  ore  upon  the  same  at  my 
mill  The  land  embraces  800  acres  which  I  am  to  have  after  developing  at 
1800  Dollars- 

I  have  also  bonded  a  mine  rather  a  farm  of  1000  acres  in  Mecklenburg 
Co  N.  C.  a  fine  farm  upon  which  I  think  a  fortune  can  be  made  by  raising 
the  Ramie  plant  the  same  can  be  purchased  at  8000  Dollars  worth  in  my 
judgment  about  double  the  money-  The  parties  owning  the  same  wish  to 
sell  to  pay  themselves  out  of  debt  or  else  it  will  soon  be  sold  for  them. 

Can  you  send  me  a  paper  of  the  Ramie  seed  out  of  the  Agrl  Dept. 

I  am  owing  a  gentleman  in  New  York  800  Dollars  which  I  would  like 
to  pay  will  you  honor  my  draft  for  that  amount  in  10  days  from  now- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

J  F  Alexander 


[Filed  April  1,  1869] 
John  F.  Alexander 


Dr. 

Cr. 

1867 

1867 

Apl  1st  For  Cash 

70.00 

Mar  31    By  1 

Mo  Service 

100.— 

"     30     « 

Mdse 

23.07 

Apl  30      ' 

Do 

100.— 

June  4   " 

Cash 

68.34 

May  31    ' 

Do 

100.— 

"  12  " 

Mdse 

10.— 

June  30    ' 

Do 

100.— 

"  25  " 

Cash 

82.93 

July  31     « 

Do 

100.— 

Sept  16  " 

Do 

300.— 

Aug  31     ' 

Do 

100.— 

Nov  20  " 

Do 

70.— 

Sept  30    ' 

Do 

100.— 

1868 

Oct  31      • 

Do 

100.— 

Apl  21  " 

Do 

100.— 

Nov  30    « 

Do 

100.— 

May  12" 

Do 

100.— 

Dec  31     ' 

Do 

100.— 

Sept  1  24  days  absence* 

80.— 

1868,  Cas 

h  adv  laborers 

515.09 

..     14  « 

Cash 

235.75 

March  31 

By  3  Mos.  Services 

300.— 

Oct  12  " 

" 

75.00 

June  30    * 

Do 

300.— 

"     26  " 

" 

100.00 

Sept  30    ' 

Do 

300.— 

Nov.  1  " 
Dec  31   " 

1  Mo  Absencef 
Balance 

100.00 
1300.— 

Dec  31      ' 

Do 

300.— 

2715.09 

2715.09 

1869 
Jany  1st  E 

*  In  Watauga  for  Gen.  Marston 

&y  Balance 

$1300.— 

tin  New  York  &  Boston. 

Cash  rec'd  from  all  sources  10,717.92  to  Jany  1869 

Cash  disbursed  as  per  accts  11,233.01  to  Jany  1869 

See  bal  on  Acct  Current  565.39-  50.30  of  which  is  to  sales- 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
Apl  6th  1869 


Hon  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 


Dear  General- 
Enclosed  are  my  accounts,  which  with  this  explanation  of  the  balance  to 
my  credit,  are  as  explicit  as  I  can  make  them. 

In  Dec  1867  the  laborers,  who  were  creditors  of  the  company,  were  so 
annoying  to  myself  that  I  borrowed  500  Dollars  to  pay  as  far  as  it  would 
go.  At  the  time,  you  had  in  your  judgment  positively  refused  to  honor  a 
draft  or  any  draft  from  myself  and  one  of  150  Dollars  on  which  I  had 
obtained  the  money  was  returned  under  protest  and  I  had  to  pay  it.  I 
wrote  you  fully  in  regard  to  my  desires  to  operate  the  mines  this  year- 
I  shall  be  in  Dysartsville  tomorrow  night  and  will  write  you  fully  in  regard 
to  everything-  I  have  at  the  request  of  Gen  Marston  been  in  Mecklenburg 
Co  to  look  after  the  Harris  &  Blair  properties.  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  mica  hunt  and  feel  very  much  fatigued  so  if  I  am  obscure  you  must 
overlook  it. 

Promising    you    a    letter    from    Dysartsville    I    am 

Your  Obt  Servt 

J.  F.  Alexander 


Dr. 


[Filed  under  April  6,  1869] 

Hon  B.  F.  Butler    Lowell  Mass 

1868 


Cr. 


Nov  25" 

For  Shipment 

"     Discount 

"     Board  in  Charlotte 

"     Fare  to  &  from  Charlotte 

"     Balance 

1727.48 

10.00 

3.00 

4.50 

255.02 

Nov  25     By  Draft 

2000.— 

2000.— 

2000  — 

By  balance 

$  255.02 

R.  S.  Fay  Jr 


Federal  Street    Boston 


Dr. 


Cr. 


1868 

Nov  25"     For  Shipment 

20  Bales  Cotton 

402     308     456     392 

427     275     463     382 

469     454     374     337 

360     328     368     362 

355     315     430     367 

7624  lbs 

1727.48 
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Shelby  N.  C.  Apl  6.  69 

Dear  General- 

On  Dec  29  I  wrote  Mr  Fay  to  forward  to  you  the  sales  whenever  made. 
On  Jany  4**  you  wrote  me  to  forward  accts  of  shipment  which  I  did  with 
copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  Fay,  See  my  letter  dated  Jany  9th.  The  balance 
I  have  invested  in  corn  which  I  am  wagoning  into  South  Carolina.  I  am 
looking  for  the  wagoner  next  week  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  sold  will 
render  my  acct- 

Yours  Obt'ly  J.  F.  Alexander 


Supt.  &  Chief  Engineer's  Office 
Mountain  Mining  Company, 


Shelby,  N.  C.  Apl  28th  1869 


Hon  B  F  Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 


Dear  General- 

I  have  drawn  on  you  at  three  days  after  sight  for  800  Dollars  in  fav 
of  I.  L.  Morse  who  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  the  money  to  meet  the 
obligation  in  New  York- 

I  hope  you  will  honor  my  draft  also  my  75  Dollar  draft  at  sight  on  the 
3%   onces  Bullion  on  hand  waiting  your  instructions 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jn°.  F.  Alexander 


Elizabeth  City  N.  C. 
11  May    69 
Hon  B  F  Butler 
Lowell. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wrote  you  from   Norfolk  V«   about  fortnight  since   concerning  the 
Canal  stock;83  but  am  without  reply- 

I  enclose  a  letter  recd  from  my  banker  in  Norfolk- 
Let  me  know  what  to  do- 
Truly  Yours 

C.  L.  Cobb** 


88  The  only  canal  of  any  importance  in  the  South  was  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  from  an 
estuary  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia  to  Albemarle  Sound  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  completed  in 
1794  and  reopened  in   1828.     Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  p.    3  8. 

84  Clinton  Levering  Cobb  was  born  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  August  25,  1842:  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  studied  law;  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  beginning  to  practice  at  Elizabeth  City.  He  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Elizabeth  City;  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1875; 
was  defeated  in  1874;  returned  to  his  legal  practice;  and  died  in  Elizabeth  City  on  April  30.  1879. 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,   p.    826. 
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Supt,  &  Chief  Engineer's  Office 
Mountain   Mining  Company, 

Shelby,  N.  C.  May  12th  1869 
Maj  Gen  B  F  Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 

Dear  General- 

On  arriving  at  this  point  from  Dysartsville  I  found  your  fav's  of  Apl 
26th  and  May  7*h 

The  deeds  are  in  the  hands  of  Gen  Marston,  I  shall  make  the  expenses 
keep  within  my  estimate.  The  Dysartsville  Mine  is  now  operating  five 
hands  in  its  placer  workings  and  two  at  the  mill-  I  took  up  an  ounce 
from  the  head  Saturday-  The  amount  of  earth  above  the  grit  carrying 
the  gold  30  feet-  I  find  the  Taylor  vein  becomes  poorer  as  I  drive  down, 
so  poor  that  I  shall  not  work  it.  I  am  preparing  the  mine  for  heavier 
sluice  operations  than  I  have  ever  made  during  the  time-  I  shall  have 
the  Shelby  operating  with  an  arastrar  and  cradle.  I  am  surprised  to 
learn  that  you  have  not  received  any  accounts  of  the  cotton  purchased 
I  made  them  out  put  them  in  the  Post  office  and  as  you  have  not  received 
them  I  can  not  censure  myself  for  what  I  could  not  prevent-  The  Sales 
from  Mr  Fay  were  to  be  made  to  yourself  and  the  Cotton  is  to  your 
credit  at  that  house.  As  you  instructed  me  to  transact  the  business  in 
this  manner  I  did  so.  You  draw  on  Mr  Fay  for  the  proceeds  of  Sales 
which  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  purchase  account  and  a/c  current  which 
shows  a  balance  in  your  fav  [sic]  which  I  have  in  Corn  and  from  which 
I  hope  to  realize  a  good  percentage  for  yourself.  Regarding  the  obligation 
in  New  York  I  have  made  none  against  yourself  and  of  course  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  unless  in  the  generousness  of  your  nature  you  wish 
to  pay  off  an  honest  old  debt  contracted  in  the  better  days  of  your  humble 
serv't.  My  letter  to  yourself  at  Washington  March  22nd  win  explain  why 
I  used  the  word  obligation-  I  hope  you  will  honor  the  draft  if  convenient 
for  I  am  truly  in  need  of  it  and  I  think  my  services  here  are  worth  the 
hire  of  the  laborer-  I  was  sick  at  Dysartsville  or  I  should  have  written 
you-  Hoping  this  may  prove  satisfactory  I  am  general 

Your  Obt  Servt 

J.  F.  Alexander 


Raleigh  N.  C. 
May  29th  1869 
My  dear  General- 
Having  a  leisure  moment  this  morning  after  a  ride  of  forty  miles  upon 
a  mule  cart  hunting  after  illicit  distilleries   and  tobacco   manufactories,- 
with  the  thermometer  at  99,  degrees  in  the  shade  consequently  too  hot  to 
sleep  even  after  such  a  jaunt,  I  will  employ  myself  in   dropping  a  line 
to  you. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  and  to  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
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Commissioner85  when  I  saw  him  in  Washington  in  company  with  yourself, 
that  I  was  to  be  detailed  for  special  duty  under  his  immediate  directions 
with  my  headquarters  at  the  Treasury,  -  upon  reporting  myself  for  duty 
in  response  to  a  telegram  from  him,  he  informed  me  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  those  arrangements  for  reasons  which  he  could  not 
then  explain,  but  that  instead,  if  I  would  consent,  detail  me  for  service 
in  the  District  of  N.  &  S.  Carolina,  to  act  in  conjunction  with,  and  under 
the  orders  of,  Mr  Supervisor  Perry8  6  from  the  State  of  Maine  who  was 
to  succeed  Gen  Bennett  the  former  Supervisor.  I  expressed  to  the  Com- 
missioner my  disappointment  at  his  inability  to  carry  out  the  original 
arrangement,  he  replied  that,  he  knew  I  would  be,  and  was  disappointed, 
but  that  the  matter  was  beyond  his  controll,  and  that  I  would  oblige  him 
by  accepting  a  commission  as  a  detective,  and  repairing  to  the  profered 
[sic]  position. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  and  to  return  home,  for  I  had  learned 
that  things  were  at  very  loose  ends  in  the  district  to  which  I  was  assigned, 
that  the  revenue  was  being  collected  only  in  part,  and  that,  with  great 
danger  to  the  officers  of  the  government,  that  a  large  and  powerful  ring, 
comprising  some  of  the  smartest  as  well  as  desperate  men,  were  combined 
together  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  government,  resorting  in  some 
instances  to  extreme  measures  to  circumvent  and  render  futile  the  labors 
of  the  officers  of  the  government. 

The  fear  of  meeting  these  men  however,  did  not  have  the  slightest  in- 
fluence in  impelling  me,  at  first  to  decline  the  position,  but  my  total  unac- 
quaintance  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  men  comprising  said  ring,  as  well 
as  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  rely  upon  such  information  as  I  could  get  from  persons  who  would 
be  entire  strangers  to  me,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Mr  Perry  under  whose 
orders  I  was  to  act,  was  also  an  entire  stranger  in  the  country  comprising 
his  district,  and  I  may  say  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  his 
office,  except  such  information  as  he  may  have  picked  up  since  his  appoint- 
ment. With  all  these  surroundings,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  constantly 
hampered,  and  had  very  grave  doubts  whether  I  should  be  able  to  make  my 
mark,  or  even  satisfy  myself,  much  more  the  Commissioner.  I  however  con- 
cluded to  accept  the  position,  as  I  did  not  exactly  like  the  idea  of  returning 
home  "euchered,"  the  more  especially  as  you  had  been  so  kind  as  to  pro- 
cure for  me  the  position  originally  offered  me  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  treating  you  with  proper  respect  for  me  to 
decline,  and  I  accepted. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  I  found  that  I  had  not  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  condition  of  affairs. 

Gen  Bennett  the  former  Supervisor  had,  as  I  was  led  to  believe  from 
my  investigations,  abscounded.  Four  collectors  had  been  discharged  for 
complicity  with  Bennett  and  others  of  the  ring  in  defrauding  the  govern- 


85  Columbus  Delano  was  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  in  1869.  He  was  born  in  Vermont; 
was  appointed  from  Ohio:  and  resided  in  Washington,  with  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum.  United 
States  Official  Register,    1869,  p.   56. 

M  In  18  73  Parker  W.  Perry  was  still  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  for  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  He  was  born  in  Maine  and  appointed  from 
the  same  state  at  a   salary   of   $3,000   per  annum.     United  States   Official   Register,    1873,   p.    85. 
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ment,  and  there  was  a  general,-so  far  as  I  could  judge, -demoralization, 
among  the  balance  of  the  collectors,  assessors  and  assistants. 

The  Marshall  of  the  district  had  been  discharged.  In  one  district, 
since  our  arrival,  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Collector  have  been  shot 
down,  and  another  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Collector  has  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Supervisor  for  a  squad  of  Soldiers  to  assist  him  in  executing  the 
law,  the  Supervisor  being  new  to  the  business,  sends  to  the  Com-  to  ascer- 
tain what  to  do,  &c  &c.  I  simply  mention  these  things  to  show  the  condition 
of  affairs  here,  which  in  my  judgment  have  obtained,  because  of  the 
inefficiency,  and  venality  of  the  officers.  A  few  months  however,  of  the 
labor  of  honest  determined  men  imbued  with  the  Butlerian  System  of 
administering  the  laws,  would  set  all  matters  right,  and  the  revenue 
could  be  collected  without  danger  to  the  officer  or  loss  to  the  government, 
and  I  overheard  a  gentleman  say,  who  undoubtedly  understands  your 
mode  of  dealing  with  assassins,  that  you  would  hang  those  men  upon 
Sight  if  they  were  caught.-  I  have  been  very  busily  engaged  since  I  have 
been  here  in  procuring  evidence  to  endict  [sic]  Burnett  and  others,  and 
in  overhalling  illicit  distilleries,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  and  capturing 
tobacco  smugglers. 

There  is  an  imense  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  here  before 
things  get  to  moving  in  their  proper  groves,  and  I  shall  do  my  part  of 
that  labor  while  I  stay,  how  long  that  will  be  is  quite  uncertain,  for  to 
tell  to  your  private  ear  only,  what  is  the  truth,  I  do  not  like  the  con- 
ciliating, and  patronizing  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  whose  order  I 
am  subject  to,  deals  with  rebels  and  revenue  stealers.  When  I  go  into  and 
among,  the  mountain  fastness,  to  the  eminent  [sic]  danger  of  my  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  two  two  gallon  whiskey  Stills,  I  want  to 
feel  that,  should  I  capture  some  of  the  workers  of  these  Stills  they  will 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or  that  should  I  be 
fired  upon  as  I  am  liable  to  be  any  day,  I  want  to  feel  that,  there  is  nerve 
enough  to  execute  the  law  without  sending  to  Washington  to  know  what 
to  do.  I  say  these  things  to  you  under  the  nose,  for  I  have  no  right  to 
complain,  for  having  accepted  the  position,  and  received  written  orders 
to  act  in  conjunction  with,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Supervisor  of  this 
district,  it  is  of  course  my  duty  to  obey  orders,  and  my  province  to  retire 
or  ask  to  be  relieved  when  I  am  dissatisfied. 

But,  my  dear  General,  I  have  already  spun  this  letter  to  an  uncon- 
ceivable length,  and  if,  when  you  open,  &  attempt  to  read  it,  if  it  is  as 
hot  in  your  meridian,  as  it  is  here,  I  should  not  blame  you  if  you  were 
to  throw  it  into  the  waste  box.  Should  you  do  not  be  too  buisy  [sic]  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  hear  from  you,-  while  I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  obedient  Servant 

W.  H.  Clemence8  7 


87  Since    W.    H.    Clemcnce    was    a    special    agent    for    the    Internal    Revenue    Department,    the    editor 
was   unable  to  identify   him   in  any  of  the  official   government  documents  of   the  period. 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler-  May  30th  1869 

Lowell  Mass- 
Dear  General- 

When  I  arrived  I  drew  on  you,  as  directed  with  your  permission. 

An  old  Calif ornian  by  name  of  Jo8.  0.  Robertson  wishes  to  lease  the 
Dysartsville  Mine,  Mill  &c  who,  to  use  his  own  language  says,  "I  have 
funds  enough  on  hand  to  double  the  work,  and  I  think  I  can  save  all  the 
gold"  I  have  made  no  proposition  to  him,  for  I  would  not  until  I  heard 
from  you-  I  think  that  if  he  will  work  the  mine  furnish  hands  at  the 
Mill  and  take  charge  of  the  property  and  give  yourself  1/3  of  the  gold 
made  by  mill  and  placer,  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  permit  me 
to  lease  him  old  Dysartsville  if  he  give  a  bond  and  good  security  for  a 
faithful  performance  of  his  work.  I  shall  draw  on  you  at  Dysartsville 
for  amt  of  bullion  on  hand  made  by  laborers  since  my  absence  to  pay 
them-  The  draft  whatever  it  may  be  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
bullion  on  hand-  I  suppose  the  amount  will  be  about  70  Dolls. 

I  do  this  in  order  to  save  all  the  gold  without  selling  it  to  defray  my 
expenses-  Please  inform  me  of  the  fineness  of  the  bullion  which  I  gave 
you,  since  the  ore  contained  an  unusual  amt  of  galena,  iron  and  copper 
pyrites, 

With  great  respect  I  am  general- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jn°.  F.  Alexander 

Shelby  N.  C. 
Hon  Benj  F.  Butler  June  19*h  1869 

Lowell  Mass. 
Dear  General- 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  came  to  this  point  and  found  my 
goods  attached  and  my  draft  dishonored  a  second  time-  I  explained  as 
best  I  could  how  it  occured  [sic]  and  have  a  little  grace  extended  to  me. 
I  told  them,  the  creditors  of  myself  to  the  amount  of  my  family  expenses 
for  6  months,  that  you  gave  me  your  word  and  it  would  be  paid  and  I 
knew  you  were  an  horable  [sic]  gentleman  and  would  not  sacrifice  your 
word  and  principle  even  to  the  humblest  man-  that  you  had'nt  seen  the 
draft  now  to  make  every  thing  right  and  to  save  my  word  to  these  people 
please  telegraph  me  to  the  care  of  I.  W.  Dewey  &  Co  Bankers  Charlotte 
N.  C.  that  my  draft  for  800  will  be  honored. 

I  have  just  arrived  from  the  Mine  and  I  am  overwhelmed  by  this 
great  confusion  in  which  I  find  myself- 

You  agreed  I  should  expend  my  salary  of  a  mere  pittance  in  the  Mine 
this  year  and  I  agreed  to  do  it,  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  agree- 
ment I  can  discontinue  and  turn  over  your  property  to  any  one  you  sug- 
gest or  send  to  take  it  in  charge- 
It  is  true  I  wanted  this  money  to  pay  an  indebtedness  of  my  own  in 
New  York,  but  I  have  written  the  Merchant  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and 
told  him  I  shall  pay  as  soon  as  I  have  it  honored  a  part  and  the  people 
a  part  charge  the  draft  to  my  individual  account- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

John  F  Alexander 
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Crowell  Company,  1941.   306  p.    $2.50. 

SLAUGHTER,  FRANK  GILL.  Spencer  Brade,  M.D.  New  York,  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  1942.    375  p.    $2.50. 

STEVENSON,  AUGUSTA.  Andy  Jackson,  boy  soldier  .  .  .  illustrated  by 
Paul  Laune.  Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  [1942.]  196  p. 
illus.    $1.50.    Juvenile. 

SUTTON,  MARGARET.  Jemima,  daughter  of  Daniel  Boone,  by  Margaret 
Sutton,  illustrated  by  I.  B.  Hazelton.    New  York,  C.   Scribner's   Sons, 

1942.  xi,  251  p.  illus.    $2.00.    Juvenile. 

THOMAS,  MRS.  THERESA.  Tall  grey  gates.  New  York,  D.  Ryerson, 
Inc.  [c.1942.]    245  p.    $2.00. 


*  By  North  Carolinians,  or  with  the  scene  laid  in  North  Carolina. 
8  Life-in-America   prize  book. 
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WILSON,   MARY   BADGER.    Canon   Brett.    New   York,   The   Greystone 

Press,  1942.   342  p.    $2.50. 
WOLFE,  THOMAS.    The  hills  beyond,  with  a  note  on  Thomas  Wolfe  by 

Edward  C.  Aswell.   New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,   [c.1941.]  vi,  386  p. 

$2.50. 
WORTH,  KATHRYN.    They  loved  to  laugh  .  .  .  illustrated  by  Marguerite 

de  Angeli.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.    Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc., 

1942.  x,  269  p.  illus.  $2.00.  Juvenile. 

Literature,  other  than  Poetry,  Drama  and  Fiction 

CAMERON,  KENNETH  WALTER.  Authorship  and  sources  of  "Gentlemen 

and  nobility";  a  study  in  early  Tudor  drama,  together  with  a  text  of 

the  play.  .  .  .  Raleigh,  N.  C,  The  Thistle  Press,  1941.    132  p.    $2.75. 
— John  Heywood's  "Play  of  the  wether";  a  study  in  early  Tudor  drama. 

Raleigh,  The  Thistle  Press,  1941.     65  p.     $1.75. 
EPPS,  PRESTON  HERSCHEL.    The  Poetics  of  Aristotle.    Chapel  Hill, 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  [c.1942.]     70  p.    $.50  pa. 
HALL,  JOSEPH   SARGENT.    The  phonetics  of  Great  Smoky  mountain 

speech.  New  York,  King's  Crown  Press,  1942.  110  p.  (American  speech. 

Reprints  and  monographs,  No.  4.)     $2.00  pa. 
HUDSON,  ARTHUR  PALMER  [and  others],  editors.    The  college  survey 

of  English  literature.  .  .  .  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company, 

1942.  2  v.  illus.    $10.00. 
JORDAN,  ARCHIBALD  CURRIE.    Fundamentals  of  college  composition, 

a  scientifically  tested  approach,  by  Archibald  Currie  Jordan  and  George 

MacKendrick   Gregory.    New  York,   Henry  Holt  and   Company,   1941. 

vii,  554  p.    $2.20. 
LEAVITT,   STURGIS   ELLENO.    Concise   Spanish  grammar  by   Sturgis 

E.  Leavitt  and  Sterling  A.  Stoudemire.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  [1942.]  viii,  167  p.  maps,  diagrs.    $1.30. 

— editor.    Por  los  siglos,  an  anthology  of  Hispanic  readings    [edited  by] 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt    [and]    Sterling  A.  Stoudemire.  .  .  .    [New  York,] 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  [1942.]  xii,  335,  lxxi  p.  illus.    $1.80. 
McKNIGHT,  WILLIAM  A.    Introducing  Spanish  [by]  John  A.  Thompson 

and  William  A.  McKnight.  .  .  .  New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  [c.1941.] 

x,  139,  xxxiv  p.  illus.    $1.25. 
SANDERS,    CHARLES    RICHARD.     Coleridge    and    the    broad    church 

movement  .  .  .  Durham,  N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1942.  viii,  307  p. 

$3.50. 
WARD,  CHARLES  EUGENE,  editor.    The  letters  of  John  Dryden.  .  .  . 

Durham,  N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1942.  xvii,  196  p.  $3.00. 
WILEY,  WILLIAM  LEON,  editor.    Pierre  le  Loyer's  version  of  the  Ars 

Armatoria.   Chapel  Hill,  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  University 

of  North  Carolina,  1941.    74  p.  (Studies  in  the  Romance  languages  and 

literature,  No.  3.)    $.50  pa. 
WILSON,  GEORGE  PICKETT.    A  guide  to  better  English.    New  York, 

F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company,  1942.   502  p.    $2.00. 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
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GREENSBORO.  Alumnae  miscellany;  a  fiftieth  anniversary  publica- 
tion .  .  .  edited  by  Alonzo  C.  Hall  and  Nettie  S.  Tillett.  [Greensboro, 
N.  C]  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1942. 
xiii,  248  p.     $2.00. 

Genealogy 

ALBRIGHT,    CLARIBEL.     Some    records    of   the    Albright    family.    [St. 

Joseph,  Mo.,  The  Prompt  Printing  Company]   1941.  135  p.  ports.  Apply 

Author,  614  N.  7th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
COUNCILL,    JUDSON.     Hodges    Councill    of    Virginia    and    descendants. 

Baltimore,    [J.  H.  Furst  Company,  pr.]    1941.     x,  108  p.  port.     $5.00. 

Order  from  Author,  2815  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
IVEY,  GEORGE  FRANKS.  The  Ivey  family  in  the  United  States.  Hickory, 

N.  C,  The  Southern  Publishing  Company,  pr.   [1941.]   113  p.  Court  of 

arms.    $5.00. 
McLEAN,  ANGUS  WILTON   [and  others].  Lumber  river  Scots  and  their 

descendants,  the   McLeans,   the   Torreys,   the   Purcells,  the   Mclntyres, 

the  Gilchrists  .  .  .   [Richmond,  The  William  Byrd  Press]   1942.  xxx,  839 

p.  port.    $5.15. 

History  and  Travel 

APPALACHIAN  TRAIL  CONFERENCE,  Washington,  D.  C.  Guide  to 
the  Appalachian  trail  in  the  southern  Appalachians.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  Inc.  1942.  Various  paging,  maps.  $1.75 
pa. 

COHN,  DAVID  LEWIS.  New  Orleans  and  its  living  past;  photographs  by 
Clarence  John  Laughlin,  text  by  David  L.  Cohn.  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1941.   32  p.,  LXII  plates.    $10.00. 

CRAVEN,  AVERY  ODELLE.  The  coming  of  the  Civil  War.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1942,   ix,  491  p.    $3.75. 

— Democracy  in  American  life,  a  historical  view.  Chicago,  111.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  [1941.]    xi,  149  p.  $1.00. 

DANIELS,  JONATHAN  WORTH.  Tar  Heels;  a  portrait  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1941.  viii,  347  p.    $3.00. 

McCRARY,  JOHN  RAYMOND.  Thoughts  about  things  I  love.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Central  Publishing  House,   [c.1941.]  70  p.  illus.  ports. 

ODUM,  HOWARD  WASHINGTON.  Alabama,  past  and  future  [by] 
Howard  W.  Odum.  .  .  .  Gladstone  H.  Yeuell  .  .  .  [and]  Charles  G.  Sum- 
mersell  .  .  .  Chicago,  Textbook  Division,  Science  Research  Associates, 
1941.   401  p.  illus.    $1.96. 

OWEN,  MRS.  MARY  (BARROW)  editor.  Old  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
edited  by  Mary  Barrow  Owen,  committee,  Nellie  M.  Moore,  Miriam  E. 
Hoyt  [and  others].  .  .  .  Sponsored  by  the  Garden  club  of  North  Carolina. 
[Winston-Salem,  Lithographed  by  Winston  Printing  Company,  c.1941.] 
173  p.  illus.  $2.50.  Address  Mrs.  L.  F.  Owen,  1087  Kent  Road,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

PEGG,  CARL  HAMILTON,  editor.    American  society  and  the  changing 
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world.    New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Company,  1942.    xiii,  610  p.  maps. 
$3.50. 

SEATON,  GEORGE  W.  What  to  see  and  do  in  the  South;  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  trip.  .  .  .  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1941.  xv,  416  p. 
illus.    $3.00. 

TAYLOR,  ROSSER  HOWARD.  Ante-bellum  South  Carolina:  a  social  and 
cultural  history.  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1942.  viii,  201  p.  (James  Sprunt  studies  in  history  and  political  science, 
v.  25,  No.  2.)  $1.25  pa. 

WATTS,  GEORGE  BYRON.  The  Waldenses  in  the  new  world.  Durham, 
N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1941.   xi,  309  p.  illus.  $3.50. 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
GREENSBORO.  The  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  essays  in  the  social 
sciences,  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  edited  by  Vera  Largent.  Chapel  Hill,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1942.    xi,  245  p.    $3.00. 

WRITERS'  PROGRAM.  NORTH  CAROLINA.  How  North  Carolina  grew, 
compiled  by  workers  of  the  Writers'  program  of  the  Work  projects  ad- 
ministration in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  commission  .Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  News  and  Observer, 
1941.  98  p.  $.25  pa. 

WRITERS'  PROGRAM.  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Raleigh,  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  by  the  Writers'  program  of  the  Work  projects  administration 
in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Sponsored  by  the  Raleigh  sesquicen- 
tennial  commission.  .  .  .  [New  Bern,  N.  C,  Printed  by  Owen  G.  Dunn 
Company,  1942]  x,  170  p.  illus.  map.    $1.00  pa. 

Biography  and  Autobiography 

BARTLETT,  WILLIAM  IRVING.  Jones  Very,  Emerson's  "brave  saint." 
Durham,  N.  C,  Duke  University  Press,  1942.   xv,  237  p.  illus.  $3.00. 

CAMPBELL,  TOM  W.  Two  fighters  and  two  fines;  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
Matthew  Lyon  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Pioneer  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1941.   557  p.    $3.00. 

DURLING,  D  WIGHT  LEONARD,  editor.  Biography:  varieties  and 
parallels,  edited  by  Dwight  L.  Durling  and  William  Watt.  New  York, 
The  Dryden  Press,  Inc.  1941.   viii,  501  p.    $1.40. 

HARGROVE,  MARION.  See  here,  Private  Hargrove.  .  .  .  foreword  by 
Maxwell  Anderson.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  [1942.]  xi, 
211  p.    $2.00. 

HOUSE,  ROBERT  BURTON.  Miss  Sue  and  the  Sheriff.  Chapel  Hill, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941.    118  p.    $2.00. 

HUNTER,  MARY  MOSELEY,  compiler.  Southern  Baptist  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. Nashville,  Tenn.,  Broadman  Press,  1940.  143  p.  ports. 
$.50  pa. 

JOHNSON,  GERALD  WHITE.  Roosevelt:  dictator  or  democrat?  New 
York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1941.    4,  303  p.    $3.00. 

PETRY,  RAY  C.  Francis  of  Assisi:  apostle  of  poverty.  Durham,  N.  C. 
Duke  University  Press,  1942.  ix,  199  p.   $3.00. 
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SARGENT,  DANIEL.  All  the  day  long.  .  .  .  James  Anthony  Walsh,  co- 
founder  of  Maryknoll.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
[c.1941.]  x,  259  p.  illus.  ports.  $2.50.  Also  a  life  of  Thomas  Frederick 
Price,  of  North  Carolina,  a  cofounder. 

SATTERFIELD,  FRANCES  GIBSON.  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  1860- 
1906.  [Atlanta,  Ga.  Ruralist  Press,  Inc.,  1942.]  66  p.  port.  $.50  pa. 

SPARKES,  BOYDEN.  Adventures  of  a  white-collar  man  [by]  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  in  collaboration  with  Boyden  Sparkes.  New  York,  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Company,  1941.    xv,  208  p.  illus.  ports.     $2.50. 

New  Editions  and  Reprints 

BEARD,  JOHN  GROVER.    Latin  for  pharmacists.    Chapel  Hill,  The  Book 

Exchange,  1942.   vii,  134  p.    $1.20. 
DODD,    WILLIAM    EDWARD.     Ambassador   Dodd's    diary.     New    York, 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1942.    480  p.  port.    $1.89. 
FLETCHER,  MRS.  INGLIS.    Raleigh's   Eden,  a  novel.    New  York,  The 

Sun  Dial  Press,   [1942.]     $1.00. 
GROVES,  ERNEST  RUTHERFORD.    Understanding  yourself,  the  men- 
tal hygiene  of  personality.   Revised  edition.   New  York,  Emerson  Books, 

Inc.  1941.  279  p.  $2.50. 
HENRY,  O.  pseud,  of  William  Sidney  Porter.    Ransom  of  Red  Chief,  and 

other  stories  for  boys,  as  chosen  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews.    New  York, 

Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1941.  xiii,  329  p.    $1.00. 
KENAN,  WILLIAM  RAND.    History  of  Randleigh  farm.    Fourth  edition. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  Author,  c.1942.  xii-xv,  348  p.    Apply  Author. 
KNIGHT,  EDGAR  WALLACE.    Education  in  the  United  States.    Second 

revised  edition.    Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1941.  xvi,  669,  xii  p.  illus. 

$3.40. 
PEARSON,  THOMAS  GILBERT.    Birds  of  North  Carolina,  by  Thomas 

Gilbert   Pearson,    Clement   Samuel    Brimley,    and   Herbert   Hutchinson 

Brimley  ....  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 

Museum,  1942.   xxxiii,  416  p.  illus.  $3.50. 
PRIDGEN,    TIM.     Tory   oath.     New    York,    The    Sun    Dial    Press,    1942. 

371  p.  $1.00. 
SCHUMACHER,  FRANCIS  XAVIER.  Forest  mensuration.    Second  edition 

revised.    New   York,   McGraw-Hill   Book   Company,    1942.   xiv,   425   p. 

$4.00. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Guidb  to  Vital  Statistics  Records  in  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I.  Public 
Vital  Statistics.  (Raleigh:  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Records 
Survey.  1942.  Pp.  vii,  62.  Mimeographed.  Not  available  for  general 
distribution.) 

Historians,  genealogists,  statisticians,  and  the  general  public 
will  find  useful  this  guide  to  the  location  and  character  of  all 
existing  public  records  in  North  Carolina  concerning  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  and  divorces.  Prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Acting  State  Supervisor  M.  A.  Rushton,  Jr.,  it  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  impressive  and  valuable  list  of  North  Carolina 
archival  and  historical  guides  and  inventories,  prepared  and 
published  since  1938  by  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Records 
Survey,  Work  Projects  Administration,  whose  fruitful  career 
was  terminated  on  June  30,  1942. 

The  guide  is  arranged  in  three  main  sections:  first,  birth 
and  death  records ;  second,  marriage  records ;  and  third,  divorce 
records.  At  the  beginning  of  each  section  is  a  brief  historical 
treatment,  not  elsewhere  available,  of  important  legislation  con- 
cerning the  making  and  custody  of  those  records  with  which  the 
section  deals.  Colonial  and  state  laws  from  1715  relating  to  birth 
and  death  records  were  ineffective  until  the  Model  Vital  Statis- 
tics Law  of  1913  made  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health  re- 
sponsible for  securing  and  preserving  such  records  for  the  entire 
state.  These  records  are  centralized  in  Raleigh  but  are  available 
also  in  the  various  counties.  The  first  marriage  law  was  in 
1669;  but  marriage  bonds,  required  from  1741,  constitute  the 
chief  available  records  until  1850  when  clerks  of  the  county 
courts  were  required  to  keep  marriage  registers.  Since  1868  the 
preservation  of  marriage  records  in  North  Carolina  has  been  a 
function  of  the  county  registers  of  deeds,  in  whose  offices  may 
be  found  virtually  all  existing  marriage  records  except  the  mar- 
riage bonds,  most  of  which  have  been  centralized  in  the  archives 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  in  Raleigh.  Since 
1814  the  county  superior  courts  have  had  jurisdiction  over 
divorces,  and  all  divorce  records  are  in  the  offices  of  the  county 
clerks  of  superior  court. 

Following  the  brief  historical  treatment  at  the  beginning 
of  each  section  of  the  guide  is  the  detailed  list  of  the  records 
themselves,  arranged  by  location  first  at  Raleigh  and  then  alpha- 
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betically  by  counties.  The  marriage  records  consist  of  bond? 
certificates  of  marriage,  marriage  registers,  marriage  licenses, 
applications  for  licenses,  parents'  statements  of  consent,  and 
health  certificates.  The  divorce  records  consist  of  papers,  orders, 
and  decrees  recorded  in  the  civil  dockets.  The  record  entries 
show  the  location  of  the  records,  inclusive  dates,  nature  of  the 
records,  number  of  volumes  or  containers,  method  of  arrange- 
ment and  indexing,  and  cost  of  certified  copies. 

A.  R.  Newsome. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Flag  of  the  United  States.    By  Milton  Quaife.    (New  York:  Gros- 
set  and  Dunlap.   1942.   Pp.  xiv,  210.   $2.00.) 

This  is  a  reprint  in  book  form  of  a  series  of  articles  origin- 
ally appearing  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  during  August,  1942. 
The  author's  purpose  is  to  tell  briefly  and  simply  the  true  story 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  United  States  flag,  a  story  which 
has  often  been  obscured  by  a  volume  of  myth  and  tradition  but 
which  remains  even  more  dignified  and  inspiring  with  legend 
and  fancy  stripped  away.  Although  obviously  designed  for 
popular  reading,  this  narrative  reveals  the  evidence  of  consid- 
erable research  and  its  publication  is  timely. 

Contrary  to  wide-spread  belief,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
not  carried  in  battle  by  the  American  armies  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Our  first  national  standard  was  the  Great  Union  Flag, 
an  excellent  likeness  of  which  appears  on  the  paper  currency 
of  North  Carolina  in  1776 ;  but  this  was  primarily  a  sea  flag  or  a 
garrison  flag,  and  a  variety  of  standards  were  used  by  the 
various  detachments  of  land  forces  in  battle.  Likewise,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  formally  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  June  14,  1777, 
was  designed  primarily  for  use  at  sea  and  was  not  carried  by 
armies  on  land  for  many  decades  after  its  adoption.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  design  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  flag  during  the  early  decades  of  the  nation,  and  the 
details  of  its  present  arrangement  were  not  adopted  until  April 
4,  1818. 

Other  popular  myths  here  exploded  are:  the  well  known 
story  of  Betsy  Ross,  the  "Portsmouth  Quilting  Party,"  the  claim 
that  the  colors  of  the  flag  were  taken  from  the  Washington  coat 
of  arms,  the  belief  that  each  star  in  the  union  of  the  flag  repre- 
sents a  particular  state,  and  the  idea  that  a  flag  now  preserved 
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in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the  one  carried  on  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  evolution  of  flags  as  national  sym- 
bols, on  the  flags  of  the  various  countries  which  at  one  time 
or  another  possessed  some  part  of  the  present  United  States, 
and  on  flags  of  the  Confederacy.  Among  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions is  a  reproduction  of  the  flag  carried  by  the  North  Carolina 
militia  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse. 

James  W.  Patton. 
North  Carolina  State  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Southern  Sidelights:  A  Record  of  Personal  Experience.    By  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E.  Cox.  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton  Company.  1942.    Pp  xii, 
170.  $2.00.) 

The  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  of  autobiography 
is  laid  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  past  century.  The  author  was  born  in  1871  on  a  farm 
in  Pitt  County  where  he  lived  until  he  entered  college  in  1895. 
He  writes  of  life  on  his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  farms  in 
a  simple  and  unromanticised  style.  These  farms  seem  to  have 
been  almost  self-sufficient.  The  processes  of  cotton  ginning,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  tanning,  shoe  making,  and  the  preparation  of  tar 
and  turpentine  are  described  in  some  detail.  It  is  a  good  picture 
of  life  on  a  farm  of  moderate  size  during  those  lean  years  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War. 

In  a  small  neighborhood  school  taught  by  his  grandmother 
the  author  was  prepared  to  enter  the  state  university.  He  later 
went  to  the  University  of  the  South  where  he  was  prepared  for 
the  Episcopal  ministry.  The  description  of  his  education  from 
"grandmother's  school"  through  the  theological  seminary  is  in- 
teresting, but  one  feels  that  the  value  of  the  book  would  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  if  it  had  been  treated  more  fully. 

The  author's  life  as  a  country  parson  is  merely  touched  upon, 
and  here  also  fuller  description  would  have  added  much  to  the 
value  of  the  reminiscenses.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
book  is  it  faithful  portrayal  of  rural  life  in  North  Carolina. 
While  the  story  it  tells  is  not  a  new  one  to  students  of  Southern 
history,  it  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  general  reader  and  therefore 
is  worthy  of  repetition. 

Lawrence  F.  London. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Library, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  ratified  in  February, 
changed  the  name  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
to  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  Department's  appropriation  for  the  1943-45  biennium 
is  approximately  $54,000  as  compared  with  $46,440  for  the  1941- 
43  biennum.  A  graduated  salary  increase  for  all  state  employees 
now  receiving  not  more  than  $4,500,  effective  January  1,  1943, 
has  been  provided. 

Miss  Geraldine  Coburn,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  July  1,  1941,  resigned  in  December  to  marry  Mr. 
R.  L.  Cox,  Junior,  a  former  North  Carolinian  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  war  work  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Elmer  D.  Johnson,  since  October  1,  1942,  the  Depart- 
ment's collector  of  war  records,  resigned  at  the  end  of  January 
to  enter  war  work  in  Washington. 

Since  February  15  the  Departments  new  collector  of  war 
records  has  been  Miss  Charlie  Huss,  a  native  of  Gastonia.  Miss 
Huss  attended  Salem  College  and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  from  1935  to  1941  she  held  various  high  positions  with 
the  Work  Projects  Administration,  especially  that  of  state  super- 
visor of  Reseach  and  Records  Programs. 

On  February  16  Mrs.  Ellen  Melick  Rollins  of  Elizabeth  City 
became  collector  for  the  Hall  of  History  (state  historical  mu- 
seum) ,  under  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  A  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School  at  Raleigh  and 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Mrs.  Rollins 
has  had  experience  as  a  teacher  and  librarian,  and  from  1935 
to  1942  she  served  in  various  capacities  with  the  WPA  Writers' 
Project. 

The  Department  has  received  from  the  Genealogical  Society 
of  Utah  typewritten  copies  of  the  abstracts  of  the  marriage 
bonds  from  Burke,  Haywood,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Lenoir,  McDowell, 
Martin,  Pasquotank,  Pitt,  Polk,  Richmond,  Wayne,  Wilkes,  and 
Yadkin  counties,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  Department's 
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possession.  Also  the  Department  has  received  from  the  Society 
318  rolls  of  microfilms  of  county  records  (from  originals  in  the 
courthouses)  including  deeds,  wills,  inventories  of  estates,  coun- 
ty court  minutes,  and  miscellaneous  court  papers  from  Beaufort, 
Bertie,  Bladen,  Carteret,  Chowan,  Craven,  Currituck,  Duplin, 
New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  and  Wayne 
counties.  In  addition,  the  Department  has  received  seven  rolls 
of  films  which  include  papers  of  the  general  court,  the  court  of 
admiralty,  and  the  court  of  assize  for  the  colonial  period. 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  published  British  West  Flori- 
da, 1763-1783,  by  Dr.  Cecil  Johnson  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  Johnson  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  dean  of  the  General  College  of  the  University. 

Next  fall  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Dr.  L.  C.  MacKinney  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  present  in  absentia  a 
paper  on  medical  history  at  the  La  Plata  Medical  Congress,  an 
association  of  medical  men,  including  medical  historians,  of 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  Historians  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Chapel  Hill,  December  26,  1942.  A  war  pro- 
gram for  the  society  was  discussed,  and  the  officers  were  re- 
elected for  another  year,  as  follows :  president,  Phillips  Russell, 
Chapel  Hill;  vice  president,  Walter  D.  Siler,  Pittsboro;  secre- 
tary, Malcom  Fowler,  Lillington. 

Most  of  the  merchant  vessels  constructed  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Wilmington,  are  being  named  for 
persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

Books  received  include:  John  K.  Buttersworth,  Confederate 
Mississippi  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
1943)  ;  Ruth  Ketring  Nuermberger,  The  Free  Produce  Move- 
ment: A  Quaker  Protest  Against  Slavery.  Historical  Papers  of 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Series  XXV  (Durham: 
Duke  University  Press.  1942)  ;  Robert  Watson  Winston,  Horace 
Williams:  Gadfly  of  Chapel  Hill  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  1942)  ;  and  Martha  Norburn  Mead, 
Asheville,  in  Land  of  the  Sky  (Richmond:  The  Dietz  Press. 
1942). 
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LEONIDAS  LAFAYETTE  POLK  AND  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  Stuart  Noblin 

PART  II 

POLK  AS   COMMISSIONER   OF  AGRICULTURE 

When  L.  L.  Polk  took  the  helm  as  North  Carolina's  first 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  April,  1877,  he  was  embarking 
upon  an  uncharted  sea.  His  new  office,  in  the  Briggs  Building 
on  Fayetteville  Street,  Raleigh,  was  empty ;  and  he  had  no  model 
to  guide  him  in  his  work,  for  the  North  Carolina  Department 
was,  in  many  respects,  unlike  any  other  in  the  United  States. 
But  he  did  have  some  strong  convictions  regarding  the  basic 
needs  of  the  state — and  the  sanguine  belief  that  somehow  those 
needs  could  be  met.   He  wrote: 

We  want  capital  —  we  want  a  more  reliable  labor  —  we  want  skill  and 
energy  and  enterprise  —  we  want  manufacturies  [sic]  —  we  want  our  un- 
occupied lands  improved  —  we  want  our  mines  of  wealth  developed  —  we 
want  our  vast  water-power  utilized  —  we  want  our  educational  system  put 
on  a  firm  and  prosperous  basis  —  we  want  the  credit  of  the  State  restored 
—  we  want  our  people  to  be  independent.  .  .  .* 

We  want  more  State  pride  —  we  want  a  true  North  Carolina  policy  —  we 
want  this  grand  old  Commonwealth  to  rise  and  shake  off  the  accumulated 
dust  of  an  age  of  apathy  and  inaction.  We  have  everything  beckoning  us 
on  to  enjoy  the  rich  reward  of  active,  energetic  co-operation.2 

North  Carolina  must  arouse  from  her  lethargy  and  keep  step  with  the 
progress  of  the  age.  An  aristocratic  nobleman,  broken  in  fortune  and 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  tattered  old  velvet  gown,  and  relying  on  the 
prestige  of  departed  wealth  to  secure  a  perpetuation  of  his  former  high 
position,  might  excite  our  sympathy,  but  certainly  would  not  inspire  us 
with  that  hopeful  energy  and  buoyant  spirit  so  essential  to  success  in  life. 
With  our  new  surroundings,  we  have  not  only  much  to  learn,  but  much 
to  unlearn.  .  .  .3 


1  Polkton   Ansonian,    Nov.    15,    18  76. 

2  Polkton   Ansonian,  Jan.    17,    18  77. 

3  North  Carolina   Department  of  Agriculture,   Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Dept.  of  Age.    (Jan.,    1880), 
p.    25. 
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During  the  .  .  .  years  of  humiliation  and  suffering  through  which  we 
have  passed,  what  have  we  learned?  .  .  .  Under  oppression  have  we  learned 
patience?  In  adversity  have  we  learned  perseverance?  In  poverty  have  we 
learned  self-reliance  and  self-esteem?  Under  misgovernment  have  we  learned 
patriotism?  In  our  weakness  have  we  learned  the  true  source  of  strength 
and  power?  .  .  .* 

Now  was  the  time  for  action.  The  general  objects  of  the 
Department  were  six :  to  compile  and  distribute  statistical  and 
educational  information  pertaining  to  agriculture,  to  analyze 
soils  and  fertilizers,  to  restock  streams  with  fish,  to  encourage 
sheep  husbandry,  to  induce  immigration,  and  to  foster  new 
industries.5 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  ambitious  program,  it  was  of  course 
necessary  that  the  Department  establish  some  medium  of  direct 
communication  with  the  farmers.  Polk's  first  act,  therefore,  was 
to  organize  a  corps  of  trustworthy  correspondents,  chiefly  farm- 
ers, in  all  the  counties — and  in  almost  all  the  townships — of 
the  state.  On  forms  furnished  by  him,  they  reported  monthly 
on  the  condition  of  crops,  livestock,  weather,  and  the  like  in 
their  respective  localities.  The  Commissioner  then  incorporated 
the  data  into  circulars  and  crop  reports,  and  distributed  some 
5,000  of  them  each  month  during  the  growing  season. 

So  that  he  might  benefit  fully  from  the  experiences  of  others, 
Polk  also  corresponded  with  the  Department  at  Washington 
and  with  those  of  the  various  states.  By  exchange  and  other- 
wise he  was  sent  many  of  their  publications,  and  these  soon 
came  to  constitute  a  useful  little  agricultural  library  of  over 
300  volumes.  His  office  likewise  received  twenty-seven  agricul- 
tural weeklies  and  nine  monthlies  from  other  states,  and  twenty- 
eight  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  published  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Among  the  periodicals  received  were  Scientific  Farmer, 
Maryland  Farmer,  American  Farmer,  Planter  and  Farmer, 
Semi-Tropical,  American  Agriculturist,  Farmer's  Friend,  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm,  Kansas  Farmer,  Prairie  Farmer,  and  Home 
and  Farm.  The  North  Carolina  press,  it  should  be  stated,  gave 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  Commissioner  almost 
unanimous  support  from  the  beginning. 


*  Henderson  Gold  Leaf,  June  8,    1882. 

5  The  material  in  the  next  eleven  paragraphs,  covering  for  the  most  part  the  Department's  first  two 
years  (1877-78),  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  following  Department  of  Agriculture  publications  written 
by  L.  L.  Polk:  First  Quarterly  Report  (July  17,  1877);  letter  "To  the  People  of  North  Carolina," 
Raleigh  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Jan.  3,  1878;  Third  Quarterly  Report  (Jan.  15,  1878);  Fourth  Quar- 
terly Report  (April  16,  1878);  and  "Report  ...  for  1877  and  1878,"  North  Carolina  Public  Docu- 
ments, 1879,  no.  8.  See  also  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Jan.  10,  1878.  The  Polk  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Leonita  Denmark,  of  Raleigh,  are  voluminous  for  this  period.  (The  foregoing  references  are 
general  and  comprehensive;    for  specific  references  on  individual  topics,   see  below.) 
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One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  new  Department 
was  the  regulation  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  "fertilizer 
situation"  had  become  quite  serious.  An  investigation  made  in 
1876  revealed  that  preparations  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
being  used  on  no  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent  of  North  Caro- 
lina's cultivated  area.  Their  use  had  so  expanded  the  acreage  of 
lands  suitable  for  cotton  growing  that  there  ensued  a  heavy- 
increase  in  cotton  production — with  all  its  "one-crop"  implica- 
tions. In  perhaps  most  cases  the  use  of  fertilizer  was  wise 
because  the  need  for  it  was  great,  but  farmers  were  showing 
a  deplorable  tendency  to  depend  entirely  upon  this  to  the  neglect 
of  good  stable  manure.6  North  Carolinians  were  paying  about 
$3,000,000  a  year  for  the  various  brands.  Many  of  them  were 
distinctly  poor  and  some  were  absolutely  worthless.  Ignorant 
purchasers  were  suffering  great  imposition,  and  a  large  amount 
of  hard-earned  money  was  being  wasted. 

The  act  establishing  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sought  to  protect  the  farmers  in  two  ways.  A  privilege 
tax  of  $500  annually  was  imposed  upon  the  maker  of  each 
brand  of  manipulated  guano,  superphosphate,  or  other  artificial 
fertilizer  offered  for  sale  in  the  state.  And  an  agricultural 
laboratory  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  chemist,  Dr.  Albert 
R.  Ledoux  of  New  York,  was  set  up  at  Chapel  Hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  samples  of  all  fertilizers,  soils,  marls,  waters, 
and  minerals  submitted  to  it,  and  recording  the  results  for  pub- 
lication in  Department  circulars.  Together  these  measures  soon 
succeeded  in  driving  the  bad  brands  from  the  state,  and  in  bring- 
ing about  various  degrees  of  improvement  in  the  others.  Within 
a  few  months'  time  the  number  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the 
North  Carolina  market  had  been  reduced  from  over  one  hundred 
to  only  twenty-nine.  A  group  of  Baltimore  manufacturers  who 
bitterly  opposed  the  law — two-thirds  of  North  Carolina's  fer- 
tilizer came  from  Baltimore — tested  its  constitutionality  and 
found  it  unshakable.  The  better  manufacturers  eventually  be- 
came friendly  to  the  act,  for  it  served  to  eliminate  their  less 
scrupulous  competitors.  By  1880  the  number  of  licensed  brands 
had  increased  gradually  to  forty-eight. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmers  were  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  law.  They  felt  that  Dr.  Ledoux's  analyses  helped 
teach  them  the  importance  of  scientific  agriculture,  that  costly 


6  Matthew    B.    Hammond.    The    Cotton    Industry     (New    York,     1897),    p.     136;    Henry    W.    Grady, 
"Cotton  and   Its   Kingdom,"    Harper's   New   Monthly   Magazine,   LXIII,    (Oct.,    1881),    720. 
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frauds  were  exposed,  that  the  quality  of  commercial  fertilizers 
was  improved,  and  that  the  preparation  of  home  fertilizers 
was  stimulated.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  it  was  Governor 
Jarvis's  opinion  that:  "If  nothing  else  had  been  done,  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  farmers  against  worthless  fertilizers,  has 
more  than  ten-fold  over  compensated  for  the  labor  and  expenses 
of  the  department."  Moreover,  it  is  highly  significant  that  the 
revenue  from  the  fertilizer  tax  was  the  Department's  sole  means 
of  support,  since  the  General  Assembly  had  made  no  direct 
appropriation  for  the  purpose.7 

Fish  culture  received  due  attention.  Hatcheries  were  estab- 
lished at  strategic  points  in  the  state,  and  artificial  propagation 
was  presently  begun.  During  the  first  season  more  than  half 
a  million  young  shad  were  released  in  the  Tar,  Contentnea, 
Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Catawba  rivers,  and  eggs  of  the 
California  salmon  were  hatched  at  Swannanoa  Gap  in  the  hope 
that  the  species  would  adapt  itself  to  the  cool  mountain  streams 
of  western  North  Carolina.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department 
made  an  effort  to  stir  up  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  strength- 
ening and  obeying  the  fish  and  game  laws,  especially  with  regard 
to  stream  obstructions.  Lack  of  respect  for  these  laws,  as  well 
as  poor  enforcement,  had  seriously  depleted  the  supply  of  fish 
and  game,  and  threatened  to  nullify  all  the  benefits  of  conserva- 
tion and  restocking.  Cooperative  legislation  with  Virginia  was 
discussed.  In  this  connection,  a  Virginia  correspondent  stated 
a  truth  that  Polk  could  well  appreciate:  "The  hardest  work  we 
have  to  do  is  to  fight  the  Legislature,  for  pelt-hunters  and  fish 
destroyers  are  voters."8 

Unfortunately  for  the  encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry, 
dog  owners  were  voters  too.  Polk's  correspondents  reported  that 
sheep  could  be  raised  profitably  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
state  but  for  the  presence  of  sheep-killing  dogs.  They  listed  one 
dog  to  every  three  sheep,  and  declared  that  more  sheep  were 
killed  by  dogs  than  by  disease.  No  one  would  discuss  the  matter 
in  public,  said  Polk,  but  he  was  convinced  it  should  be  discussed. 
In  his  first  speech  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  in  most 
of  those  that  followed,  he  "raised  the  black  flag"  against  these 
"worthless  curs,"  advocating  that  their  number  be  reduced  by 
taxation  and  by  killing  so  that  sheep  husbandry  might  become 


7  Raleigh   Observer,   April    11,    Sept.    4,    18  77;    Farmer  and   Mechanic,    Jan.  10,    18  78;    Public  Docu- 
ments,   1881,    no.    1,    p.    16.  _ 

8  John  Ott   to  Polk,   May    25,    18  78;    Polk   to  Marshall   McDonald,   March  1,    8,   21,    June    18,   Dec. 
13,    18  78,    Marshall   McDonald   Papers,    Duke   University  Library. 
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practicable.  Some  success  in  this  line  was  attained,  for  the 
state  auditor's  report  in  1880  recorded  a  total  of  582,648  sheep 
in  North  Carolina,  a  substantial  increase  over  1870.  Polk's 
attack  on  the  dogs  came  to  be  a  part  of  his  speeches  that  audi- 
ences anticipated  with  much  relish.  "Your  visit  to  Pender  was 
a  glorious  success,"  one  friend  wrote  him.  "Dogs  gone  and  sheep 
coming."  "At  the  name  of  Polk,"  another  said,  "every  dog  in 
the  neighborhood  is  heard  to  howl  most  pit[e]ously,  and  every 
sheep  blates  with  joy."9 

A  new  fence  law  was  another  agricultural  reform  Polk  cham- 
pioned. The  practice  of  decades  had  been  to  fence  in  crops 
and  allow  stock  to  roam  at  large,  but  modern  conditions  de- 
manded that  the  stock  rather  than  the  crops  be  enclosed.  In 
Polk's  eyes,  the  familiar  zigzag  rail  fences  were  not  worth  their 
high  cost.  Building  and  repairing  them  not  only  stripped  the 
forests,  to  leave  barren,  gullied  fields,  but  consumed  the  time 
and  energy  that  farmers  might  better  employ  in  preparing 
manure,  or  pastures,  or  forage  crops.  The  new  plan  had  been 
tried  in  Mecklenburg  County  with  encouraging  results.10 

And  then  there  was  immigration.  It  goes  almost  without  say- 
ing that  the  Department  was  keenly  interested  in  promoting  this 
pregnant  cause.  A  large  majority  of  Polk's  county  correspon- 
dents, in  answer  to  his  questions,  stated  that  the  freedmen  were 
not  improving  their  condition,  that  lands  under  their  manage- 
ment deteriorated,  and  that  a  good  class  of  white  immigrants 
was  ardently  desired.  The  Land  Registry  and  State  Museum 
which  Polk  had  first  urged  in  connection  with  Grange  head- 
quarters he  now  set  up  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
By  October,  1878,  approximately  200,000  acres  of  land,  repre- 
senting farming,  mining,  and  water-power  opportunities  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  had  been  registered  for  sale.  Polk 
insisted  that  the  owners  send  him  specimens  of  their  garden  and 
field  products,  so  that  prospective  buyers  might  see  tangible 
evidences  of  North  Carolina's  wealth  in  natural  resources.  The 
Commissioner  was  glad  to  forward  tags  and  shipping  instruc- 
tions ;  and  mailing  the  specimens  to  Raleigh  would  cost  nothing. 

The  advantages  of  advertising  the  state  by  means  of  a  con- 
venient bird's-eye  view  of  its  products  spurred  Polk  to  attempt 
to  get  every  county  represented.   Having  ensconced  the  Museum 


9  Dept.  of  Agr. ,  Report  on  the  General  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  N.  C.  (March, 
1878),  p.  5;  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  April  25,  June  13,  July  11,  1878;  Pub.  Docs.,  1881.  no.  9, 
p.   16;  W.  M.  K[ennedy]   to  Polk,  undated;   D.  A.  Montgomery,  in  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Mar.   7,    1878, 

10  Farmer  and  Mechanic,   April   2  5,   May    16,    23,    3  0,    1878. 
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in  a  large  hall  adjoining  his  office,  he  had  neat  cases  built  for 
each  of  the  state's  ninety-four  counties,  and  arranged  them 
alphabetically.  The  contents  of  the  Museum  increased  gradu- 
ally, until  most  of  the  counties  were  at  least  partly  represented. 
Catawba,  a  well-exhibited  county,  cooperated  fully  by  sending 
specimens  of  rye,  oats,  German  millet,  timothy,  feather  and 
orchard  grass,  flour,  corn,  Fultz  and  Boughton  wheat,  Irish 
potatoes,  white,  black,  and  whippoorwill  peas,  dried  apples  and 
peaches,  chinquapins,  leaf  tobacco,  sheetings,  copper  ore,  and 
alum.  Polk  also  displayed  such  products  before  the  large  crowds 
at  the  annual  State  Fair.  And  he  was  responsible  for  the  North 
Carolina  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878;  he  shipped 
eight  cases  of  material  to  Washington  and  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  Comimssioner  of  Agriculture  William  G.  LeDuc.11 

A  British  traveler  who  visited  the  State  Museum  observed 
that  Commissioner  Polk  seemed  to  be  "an  active  man,"  and  that 
his  svgricultural  collection  was  "very  good."  About  the  same 
time,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  of  Chapel  Hill  wrote  Polk : 
"I  am  pleased  to  hear  such  a  good  account  of  your  Museum 
as  my  daughter  brings  me — but  I  must  confess  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  she  admires  Col.  Polk  even  more  than  she  does 
his  collection!"12 

In  planning  for  economic  progress,  North  Carolina  leaders 
confidently  expected  immigration.  The  capital,  the  mechanical 
skill,  and  the  energy  of  white  settlers  from  the  North  and 
Europe  were,  in  their  minds,  so  obviously  desirable  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  South  that  they  did  not  wish  to  contemplate  the 
failure  of  immigration.  One  editor  expressed  the  common  view 
when  he  wrote :  "The  only  hope  under  Heaven  of  fully  and  hon- 
orably settling  the  State  debt  is  by  bringing  in  new  men,  new 
money,  new  enterprise  and  vigor,  and  raising  the  taxable  value 
of  the  State  property,  and  thereby  distributing  the  burdens  over 
a  greater  number  of  shoulders,  while  at  the  same  time  develop- 
ing those  matchless  resources  which  if  properly  handled  would 
render  the  debt  a  mere  bagatelle,  payable  any  day  before  break- 
fast."13 But  this  was  an  "iridescent  dream."  Though  the  cam- 
paign continued  on  into  the  'eighties,  immigration  and  capital 
were  not  forthcoming.  Those  who  dreamed  passed  too  lightly 
over  the  psychological  impact  upon  the  North  of  certain  political- 

11  Polk,    in   Dept.    of   Agr.,    Second   Quarterly   Report    (Oct.,    1878),   pp.    9-10;    Observer,    May    12, 
July    19,    1877;   Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Jan.    3.  Feb.   21,  March    14,    21,    1878. 

12  George  Campbell,  White  and  Black  (New  York,  1879),  p.  301;  Mrs.  Spencer  to  Polk,  Jan.  7,  1879- 

13  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Jan.    16,    1879. 
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sectional  questions.  The  North,  moreover,  had  its  own  problems 
to  solve — its  own  Reconstruction.  Money  and  energy  were 
needed  first  at  home,  and  most  of  the  surplus  went  to  the  West. 
New  industries,  ranching  and  mining,  and  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  empire  were  far  more  attractive  to  the  North  than 
investment  in  the  South,  where  poverty  and  unsettled  political 
and  social  conditions  prevailed.  By  1880  the  more  prescient 
leaders  of  North  Carolina  and  the  South  were  convinced  that 
the  immigration  campaign  was  fruitless,  and  that  the  advance- 
ment of  their  state  and  section  was  their  own  problem,  and 
theirs  alone.  As  Professor  Paul  Buck  well  says :  "No  lesson  was 
more  valuable  or  more  thoroughly  learned  than  that  the  sec- 
tion's redemption  would  have  to  be  achieved  through  the  efforts 
of  Southern  people.  Yearnings  for  easy  escape  were  frus- 
trated."14 

Polk's  faith  in  immigration  was  profound,  and  he  never  fully 
relinquished  it;  but  fortunately  his  faith  in  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  was  even  more  profound.  Despite  the  apathy  and 
ignorance  of  so  many  of  the  farmers,  as  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture he  performed  a  remarkable  amount  of  labor  in  their 
behalf.  He  maintained  the  office  of  the  Department,  supervised 
the  Museum,  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence,  made 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  biennial 
report  to  the  legislature,  prepared  periodic  crop  bulletins  and 
miscellaneous  circulars,  furnished  material  to  the  press,  com- 
piled a  291-page  Handbook  of  North  Carolina,  and  delivered 
numerous  speeches  to  crowds  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
To  assist  with  much  of  the  work,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vided a  junior  clerk  and  its  own  secretary — first  Thomas  J. 
Robinson,  and  after  his  death  Peter  M.  Wilson.  Though  the 
Board  held  meetings,  Dr.  Ledoux  analyzed  fertilizer,  and  the 
secretary  and  clerk  looked  after  routine,  none  the  less,  under 
Polk,  running  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  largely  a  one- 
man  job. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  Department  had  made  its 
existence  known  to  the  world.  It  flattered  state  pride  to  know 
that  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana were  each  considering  the  adoption  of  a  law,  similar  to  that 
passed  in  North  Carolina,  creating  a  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  featuring  a  fertilizer  tax.15 


14  Paul  H.   Buck,    The  Road   to   Reunion,    18  65-1900,   pp.    150-15  3. 

15  Polk  to  Edward  A.  Oldham,  Dec.  30,  1882,  miscellaneous  MS.  file,  Duke  University  Library; 
Dept.  of  Agr.,  By-Laws  .  .  .  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  (Raleigh,  1879);  Observer,  Sept.  9, 
18  77;   Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Feb.    28,    1878;    Raleigh  News  and  Observer,   Dec.    3.    1880. 
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It  was  natural  that  Commissioner  Polk  should  frequently  for- 
sake his  office  and  carry  his  message  to  the  people  personally. 
He  journeyed  to  every  section  of  the  state  to  tell  the  farmers 
about  North  Carolina's  resources  and  capabilities,  the  origin 
and  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  his  own  work, 
and  his  need  for  whole-hearted  cooperation.  Halifax,  Cumber- 
land, Wilson,  Catawba,  Alamance,  Iredell,  Pender,  Orange, 
Cherokee,  Buncombe,  Anson,  Bladen,  and  many  other  counties 
heard  his  two-hour  addresses  and  received  them  most  favor- 
ably.16 

His  visits  to  Chapel  Hill  and  Asheville  in  1878  were  especially 
successful.  At  the  invitation  of  President  Battle,  Polk  spoke  to 
the  379  students  of  the  summer  Normal  School  and  the  citizens 
of  the  University  village  on  the  subject  "What  Are  the  Demands 
of  Our  State  and  How  Shall  We  Meet  Them?"  It  was  reported 
that  not  only  was  he  applauded  "more  frequently  and  more 
warmly"  than  any  other  speaker  the  students  had  heard,  but 
that  after  his  speech  he  "turned  songster."  Accompanied  by 
Professor  Charles  Wilson,  he  rendered  "with  much  effect"  the 
popular  "Ho,  for  Carolina!"17  Polk's  address  to  the  mountain 
farmers  at  Asheville  was  described  by  one  editor,  who  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  flatter,  as  the  best  he  had  listened  to  since 
the  days  of  Edmund  Ruffin.  "It  was  purely  an  agricultural 
speech,  intended  for  the  ear  of  the  farmer,"  this  editor  wrote, 
"and  aside  from  its  entertaining  and  instructive  value,  breathed 
such  lofty  patriotism  that  our  heart  yearned  toward  him  .  .  ." 
As  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  added,  "we  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  a  man  not  only  of  great  ability,  but 
one  whose  whole  heart  is  in  his  work."  Another  editor  declared 
that  when  the  Commissioner  appeared  before  the  people  of  the 
west,  he  was  perhaps  "the  first  man  who  had  ever  come  from 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  address  them  upon  matters  of  public 
concern  who  did  not  come  to  seek  their  votes,  and  whose  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  immediate  welfare  did  not  cease  as  soon 
as  their  votes  were  deposited  in  the  ballot-box."18 

One  of  Polk's  greatest  assets  in  the  conduct  of  his  work  was 
the  full  support  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance.  Peter  M.  Wilson,  who  was 
close  to  both  men,  wrote  in  later  years :  "Governor  Vance  liked 
him,  saw  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  the  state,  and  made 


16  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Feb. -Sept.   passim,    1878;   Robert  M.   Furman  to  Polk.   July    18,    1878. 

17  Kemp  P.  Battle  to  Polk,  July   9,    18  78;   Farmer  and  Mechanic,   July   25,    1878;   Battle,   History  of 
the   University  of   North   Carolina,   II,    15  9-160.  on 

18  Asheville    Citizen   and    Asheville    Pioneer   Republican,    quoted    in    Farmer   and    Mechanic,    Aug.    LV, 
Sept.  5,    1878. 
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him  one  of  his  'pets' — the  name  given  to  those  who  were  in  the 
governor's  inner  circle  by  those  who  were  on  the  outside.  The 
governor  informed  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  his  wish  that 
Colonel  Polk  be  commissioner  and — by  singular  chance — the 
Board  found  itself  quite  in  agreement  with  his  wish."  Vance 
and  Polk  occasionally  shared  the  same  speakers'  platform,  and 
their  thought  on  agricultural  subjects  was  very  much  alike.19 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  once  said:  "What  North  Carolina  needs  is  a 
press  agent.  She  has  practically  everything  else."20  Polk  be- 
lieved this  in  his  day,  and  while  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
attempted  in  several  ways  to  fill  the  role  himself.  To  portray 
the  state  to  natives,  visitors,  and  possible  immigrants,  he  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  Handbook  of  North  Carolina.  He  com- 
piled the  contents  in  three  months,  and  published  the  book  in 
March,  1879,  timing  it  to  appear  while  the  General  Assembly 
was  in  session.  Copies  were  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  their  white  population,  and  were  sent  to  other  states 
and  countries. 

The  Handbook  contained  a  mass  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  in  convenient  form.  There  was  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  state  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  convention  of 
1875,  with  lists  of  governors  and  other  officials  for  the  whole 
period ;  a  section  on  political  and  social  conditions,  in  which  the 
government  of  North  Carolina,  race  relations,  natural  resources, 
and  "Our  Future"  were  discussed;  a  full  account  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  denominational  and  military  schools,  and  the  insti- 
tutions for  women ;  a  list  of  native  North  Carolinians  prominent 
in  other  states;  and  the  roll  of  Tar  Heel  inventors.  There  were 
pages  devoted  to  towns,  railroads,  mills,  churches,  asylums,  and 
newspapers.  Professor  W.  C.  Kerr,  the  State  Geologist,  con- 
tributed a  physiographic  description  and  a  detailed  map  of  the 
state. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  was  that  on  the  counties. 
For  each  county,  information  was  given  as  to  the  date  and 
manner  of  its  creation,  its  geographic  location,  the  county  seat 
and  its  distance  from  Raleigh,  a  brief  description  of  the  surface, 
products,  fruits,  timbers,  lands,  schools,  and  manufactures  of 
the  region,  and  the  names  of  the  county's  Department  of  Agri- 
culture correspondents.    Writing  to  Polk,  a  teacher  said  of  the 


19  Peter  M.  Wilson,  Southern  Exposure,  pp.  159-160;  Observer,  July  6,  Oct.  26,  27,  1877;  D.  A. 
Montgomery  to  Polk,  May  12,  1878;  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  May  23,  1878;  Pub.  Docs.,  1879,  no.  1, 
pp.   4,    7-10;    Vance   to  Polk,   April    14,    1879,   March   8,    1883. 

20  Irvin  S.   Cobk   North  Carolina    (New  York,    1924),   p.    11. 
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Handbook:  "I  take  it  to  school  and  require  one  child  each  day 
to  read  a  history  of  one  county,  and  then  we  discuss  it.  .  .  .  one 
little  fellow  of  eight  summers  said  'Oh !  Miss  Sallie  we  have  just 
learned  a  heap,  and  did  not  have  to  read  much/  I  know  you  will 
appreciate  the  compliment  from  the  little  school  boy.  You  cer- 
tainly have  given  us  a  good  history  of  the  State  in  a  condensed 
form."21  Prominent  also,  of  course,  were  the  chapters  dealing 
with  agriculture — statistics  on  crops,  production,  use  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  farm  animals,  notes  from  correspondents  regarding 
outstanding  achievements  in  agricultural  production,  and  ac- 
counts of  fish  culture,  silk  culture,  bee  keeping,  and  fruit 
growing.22 

The  Handbook,  based  upon  many  different  sources,  was  one 
of  the  best  fruits  of  the  Department's  first  two  years.  In  spite 
of  various  errors,  gaps,  and  imperfections,  it  proved  to  be  very 
popular,  and  so  much  in  demand  that  it  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  similar  publications  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties. 

The  great  object  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to 
benefit  the  mass  of  North  Carolina  farmers.  To  reach  them, 
however,  through  circulars  and  correspondence  and  speeches 
was  difficult  at  best.  Therefore,  shortly  after  the  work  was  well 
begun,  it  was  determined  that  a  weekly  agricultural  journal, 
"entirely  disconnected  with  politics,"  should  be  established  to 
keep  the  farmers  in  touch  with  the  Department's  activities.23 
The  paper  was  to  be  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  Department 
would  provide  the  publishers  with  a  ready-made  list  of  probable 
subscribers  in  return  for  free  access  to  the  paper's  pages,  while 
the  farmers  who  subscribed  would  receive  more  and  better  read- 
ing matter  than  the  rather  expensive  circulars  could  ever  give 
them.  If  the  venture  were  successful,  all  parties  concerned  stood 
to  gain.  The  8-page,  48-column  paper  which  appeared  every 
Thursday  was  named  the  Fftrnier  and  Mechanic,  and  was  re- 
garded primarily  as  the  organ  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  managing  editor  was  a  Confederate  hero  and  experienced 
journalist  who  had  asked  for  the  job,  Randolph  Abbott  Shot- 
well.24  The  contributing  editors  included  Professor  Kerr,  Dr. 
Ledoux,  Mrs.  Spencer,  John  D.  Cameron,  John  S.  Long,  C.  B. 
Denson,  and  Nat.  A.  Gregory.     October  10,  1877,  was  the  date 


2i  Sallie  Robinson  to  Polk,   Feb.   28,    1880.  . 

22  In  this  connection,  see  W.  C.  Kerr's  important  "Report  on  the  Cotton  Production  of  .  .  .  North 
Carolina,  with  a  Discussion  of  the  General  Agricultural  Features  of  the  State,"  in  United  States 
Census  of   1880,  VI,   527-615. 

21  Observer,  Sept.    18,    18  77. 

^Shotwell  to  Polk,  Sept.    15,    [1877]. 
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of  the  first  issue,  and  immediately  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic 
became  a  constructive  force  in  North  Carolina  journalism.  The 
typography  and  make-up  were  unsurpassed  in  the  state,  and  the 
paper  seemed  saturated  with  a  spirit  of  intelligence  and  service. 
Most  of  the  paper  was  devoted  wholly  to  agricultural  matters, 
but  a  good  deal  of  space  was  also  given  to  state  and  local  news, 
personal  items,  the  "Ladies'  Department/'  and  advertisements. 
The  section  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
of  course  edited  by  Polk. 

After  a  year  or  two  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  Department.  To  do  so  necessarily  meant  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  Commissioner  as  well.  Peter  Wilson,  who  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  closely  associated  with  Polk 
in  his  work,  has  written: 

.  .  .  [The  Commissioner]  conformed  to  no  pattern  save  of  .  .  .  [his]  own 
cutting.  .  .  .  L.  L.  Polk,  although  a  state  official,  was  really  the  spokesman 
for  a  class;  for  a  class  which  at  that  time  needed  an  advocate  and  which 
[Walter  H.]  Page  described  in  his  imperishable  phrase,  "the  forgotten 
man."  ...  By  nature,  he  was  a  stirrer-up  of  friendly  strife.  There  was 
nothing  vicious  about  him,  but  he  was  entirely  upon  his  side  of  the  fence 
and  was  honestly  convinced  that  all  others  were  trespassers.  So,  in  the 
ten  years  succeeding  flagrant  and  honorable  warfare,  when  he  saw  or 
thought  he  saw  that  the  land  owner  and  tiller  had  an  inferior  position  in 
the  economic  scheme,  his  indignation  magnified  the  injustice.   .   .   ." 

Of  his  personality  and  accomplishments,  another  contemporary 
wrote : 

Col.  Polk  comes  nearer  being  a  steam  locomotive  than  any  man  we  know 
in  official  station.  With  a  keen  analytical  brain,  a  restless,  nervous  tem- 
perament, an  eye  that  is  always  dancing  like  a  racehorse,  and  a  .  .  . 
spirit  of  push  and  go  aheadativeness  in  him,  he  keeps  every  one  around 
him  moving  at  fiery  speed.  The  work  which  he  has  already  accomplished 
...  is  marvellous.  Going  against  wind  and  tide,  with  a  new  and  difficult 
system  to  organize,  with  unexpected  obstacles  meeting  him  at  every  step, 
.  .  .  [and  with  the  farmers  themselves  lacking  in  understanding  and 
initiative],  he  has  nevertheless  made  great  strides  on  the  road  to  success.26 

These  statements  express  fairly  the  feelings  of  friends  and 
associates.  The  establishment  of  the  Department  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Polk  to  head  it  won  genuine  popular  approval,  and 
both  press  and  public  were  in  sympathy  with  the  labors  of  the 
first  two  years.  Ex-Governor  W.  W.  Holden,  that  provocative 
personage,  wrote  Polk  as  follows:  "Dean  Swift  says  that  'he 


25  P.   M.   Wilson.   Southern   Exposure,   pp.    15  8-159. 

26  John  S.   Long,  in  Farmer  and  Mechanic,   Jan.    24,    1878. 
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who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  blade 
grew  before,  is  worth  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together/ 
The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  of  prime  importance,  and 
I  trust  your  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  entire  success  .  .  .  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Vance  deserves  much  praise  for  the 
attention  it  is  giving  to  Education  and  Agriculture.  .  .  .  May 
God  bless  and  protect  the  old  ship  of  State,  no  matter  who  may 
hold  the  helm!"  Solid  support  was  likewise  given  by  the  Grange, 
which  maintained  a  paternal  interest  in  Polk  and  the  Depart- 
ment.27 

Beginning  in  1879,  however,  dissenting  voices  arose  in  some 
quarters.  A  forceful  gentleman  of  Greensboro,  D.  W.  C.  Benbow, 
doubted  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture — with  all  Polk's 
energy,  Kerr's  knowledge,  and  Ledoux's  skill — was  of  much 
practical  benefit  to  the  mass  of  poor  and  ignorant  North  Caro- 
lina farmers.  Most  of  them,  he  asserted,  knew  nothing  of  the 
Department's  work,  and  could  not  read  Polk's  circulars  even  if 
they  should  receive  them — and  few  did.  The  printing  of  these 
costly  circulars  should  cease.  Instead,  the  Department  should 
publish  at  its  own  expense  a  weekly  newspaper  for  distribution 
among  the  agricultural  classes.  There  was  the  Farmer  and 
Mechanic,  to  be  sure.  Yet  many  farmers  were  either  unable 
to  pay  the  subscription  price,  were  just  plain  stingy,  or  else 
were  stubbornly  prejudiced  against  "book  farming."  In  spite 
of  his  reluctance,  said  Benbow,  the  farmer  must  be  educated 
and  enlightened.  He  should  be  told  in  specific  terms  how  to 
farm,  when  to  plow  and  seed,  what  fertilizer  to  use,  and  so  on.28 

Further  opposition  to  Department  policy  came  from  a  startling 
source:  Randolph  Shotwell.  The  editor  of  the  Farmer  and 
Mechanic,  an  individualist  and  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  broke 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  August,  1879.  He  an- 
nounced then  that  the  paper  would  no  longer  be  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department,  but  with  himself  and  J.  W.  Dowd  as  pub- 
lishers would  become  truly  independent.  "The  department  has 
ignored  the  use  of  its  pages,"  he  explained,  "preferring  to  spend 
large  sums  for  printing  circulars  elsewhere,  which  nobody  cared 
to  read."  The  burden  of  Shotwell's  attack  was  "extravagance." 
He  pointed  to  the  good  salaries  paid  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  "for  the  mere  duty  of  answering  letters  of  enquiry." 
He  charged  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  printing  Polk's 


27  Holden   to  Polk,   July    18,    1877;    N.   C.    State  Grange,    Proceedings,    1878,   pp.    18,    21;    Charlotte 
Southern  Home,   Feb.    14,    18  79. 

28  Benbow   to  Polk,   March   29,    1878,    Jan.    20,    27,   Feb.    13,   Nov.    30,    1879. 
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Handbook  and  Kerr's  Geological  Survey  was  $4,000  and  $5,000 
respectively,  and  that  the  money  spent  by  the  Department  dur- 
ing its  first  three  years  amounted  to  $77,000,  exceeding  its  fund 
on  deposit  in  the  State  Treasury.  Polk  answered,  of  course,  and 
Shotwell  headlined  his  letter  "Polk  once  More  Penning  in  Behalf 
the  Salary  Bureau."  The  Commissioner  protested  that  neither 
the  Department  nor  the  Treasury  was  financially  responsible  for 
Kerr's  report;  that  the  three-year  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment came  to  only  $61,000;  and  that  the  account  in  the  Treasury 
had  never  been  overdrawn.  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Worth 
corroborated  each  of  Polk's  statements.  At  this,  Shotwell  was 
forced  to  hedge;  he  concluded  the  exchange  by  telling  his  read- 
ers, "you  will  see  how  near  we  came  to  the  facts."  He  argued 
that,  in  any  case,  the  whole  Department  could  be  run  success- 
fully on  $6,000  a  year,  an  amount  then  being  received  in  salaries 
by  Polk,  Kerr,  and  Ledoux  alone. 

Positive  that  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic  "must  cease  to  be  an 
'organ'  or  die,"  Shotwell  transformed  it  into  a  political  paper, 
reducing  the  size  and  type,  changing  the  material  and  make-up, 
increasing  the  amount  of  general  news,  and  stamping  it  indelibly 
with  his  own  personality.  His  war  memoir,  "Three  Years  in 
Battle,  and  Three  in  Prison,"  was  a  serial  feature.  During  the 
campaign  of  1880,  when  Shotwell  hoped  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  state  auditor,  the  paper  became  overweighted 
with  the  details  of  petty  politics  and  lurid  "outrages" ;  but  from 
that  year  until  1885,  when  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic  merged 
with  the  State  Chronicle,  it  was  lively  and  clever.  In  this  later 
period,  incidentally,  Shotwell  was  quite  friendly  to  Polk — so 
friendly,  in  fact,  that  Polk's  eldest  daughter  asked  him  playfully, 
"What  do  you  pay  Shotwell  a  week  for  the  puffs  he  gives  you?"29 

Echoing  the  criticisms  of  Benbow  and  Shotwell  were  a  num- 
ber of  editors  and  anonymous  letter-writers.  One  called  upon 
the  legislature  to  "stop  that  'rat-hole/  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  and  by  all  means  cut  down  the  salaries  of  persons 
employed  therein."  Another,  who  demanded  to  know  just  what 
good  the  agency  had  done  since  its  beginning,  emphasized :  "We 
do  not  want  to  be  told  of  the  museum,  of  the  mammoth  pump- 
kins, potatoes  and  other  lusus  naturae.  We  are  tired  of  hearing 
of  these,  and  of  being  told  how  many  tobacco  seed,  or  fish  spawn, 
have  been  sent  out.    We  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  about 


29  Southern  Home,  Aug.  15,  1879:  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  March  4-25,  May  20,  1880,  and  1880- 
1885  passim;  David  Schenck  to  Polk,  March  25,  Polk  to  Schenck,  March  28,  1878;  Lula  Polk 
Harris    to   Polk,    Feb.    25,    [1882]. 
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Prof.  Ledoux's  skill  as  an  analytical  chemist.  .  .  ."  A  third 
declared:  "I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  Department — Agri- 
cultural, Chemical,  Fish  Hatchery,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
attached  to  it,  —  is  a  *******  on  the  farmer,  and  I  enter 
my  protest  against  it."  Others  attacked  the  printing  of  cir- 
culars, the  establishment  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  the  op- 
eration of  the  fertilizer  law,  and  the  employment  of  an  immigra- 
tion commissioner. 

These  critics  passed  strictures  upon  Polk,  also.  Because  of  his 
driving  executive  activity,  they  called  him  the  "Military  Com- 
missioner," and  his  system  "Military  Agriculture."  According 
to  them,  he  said  often  that  he  labored  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmers,  yet  he  received  $2,000  and  clerk  hire  for  wasting 
their  money  on  fish  and  printing  and  other  non-agricultural 
matters!  He  was  not  a  real  farmer  at  all,  but  a  Democratic 
officeholder  with  political  ambitions.  One  anonym  avowed  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  Commissioner's  work  consisted  of 
"blowing  a  Jeems-(k)-Polk  horn."30 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  opposition  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  particularly  with  respect  to  expenditures,  reached 
its  height  while  the  General  Assembly  of  1879  was  in  session. 
This  Legislature,  meeting  with  the  memory  of  what  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  called  "carpetbag  finance"  still  vivid,  was  mak- 
ing the  watchword  "retrenchment  and  reform."  Stringent  econ- 
omy in  state  finance  and  the  consequent  crippling  of  needed 
social  services  were  the  unfortunate — if  perhaps  necessary — 
results  of  the  Southern  reaction  to  Reconstruction.  In  this 
atmosphere  there  was  much  reason  for  friends  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  fear  that  it  might  be  injured,  and  indeed  for  Polk  to  fear 
for  his  very  place.  Another  looming  factor  was  the  change  in 
governors.  After  serving  half  of  his  four-year  term,  Zeb  Vance 
resigned  during  the  early  part  of  the  session  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  His  support  of  Polk  and  the  Department  had 
been  a  strong  sustaining  influence.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  about  whose  sympathies 
there  was  some  question. 

As  had  been  expected,  several  changes  were  made.  This  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1879,  which  Professor  Hamilton  describes  as 
"a  hard-working,  serious  body  and  one  of  the  best  legislatures 
in  the  history  of  the  state,"  first  abolished  the  position  of  State 


30  Raleigh  North  Carolina  Farmer,  II  (Jan.,  1878),  173;  Raleigh  Protest,  quoted  in  ibid.,  (March, 
1879)  248-  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Sept.  17,  1879;  Statesville  Landmark,  Sept.  12,  1879;  Raleigh 
Signal    March'  10,    1880;   Raleigh  News,  June  20,    1879,  March  9.  June  3,    1880. 
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Geologist  held  by  W.  C.  Kerr.  Then  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  divided  into  three  equal  sub-departments,  filled  by 
Polk,  the  Commissioner,  Kerr,  the  Geologist,  and  Ledoux,  the 
Chemist.  Finally,  Polk's  monthly  reports  were  dispensed  with, 
and  all  his  clerical  assistance  was  eliminated.31 

Thus  hamstrung  in  the  name  of  economy,  the  Department's 
usefulness  was  reduced ;  and  the  influence  of  Polk's  position  was 
immeasurably  lessened.  In  the  months  that  followed  the  legis- 
lative session,  a  perturbing  conviction  fixed  itself  in  the  minds 
of  Polk  and  his  friends.  It  was  that  Governor  Jarvis  and  Pres- 
ident Battle,  two  of  the  three  members  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  were  attempting  to  reor- 
ganize the  Department  to  serve  certain  ends  of  their  own. 
Jarvis,  they  said,  was  intent  upon  building  a  political  machine, 
with  his  eye  on  1880  and  beyond,  while  Battle  was  trying  to 
augment  the  University  by  weakening  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. And  both,  by  their  tacit  hostility,  were  hoping  to  drive 
the  sedulous  Polk  from  office  and  substitute  a  more  congenial 


man. 


32 


Previous  to  becoming  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Kemp  P.  Battle  had  been  a  lawyer,  a  business  man, 
and  state  treasurer.  His  contacts  were  of  the  best,  and  his 
political  influence  surprisingly  strong.  When  the  evidence 
pointed  to  him  as  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Polk  asked  him  to  clarify  his 
position.  Polk  explained  that  when  the  Legislature  took  away 
his  clerk  it  necessarily  closed  the  greater  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  farmers,  and  worked  great  hardship  in  the 
conduct  of  his  office;  he  wondered  if  the  Board  could  not  find 
a  way  to  give  him  clerical  assistance.   Battle  replied  as  follows : 

...  I  know  that  the  Gen.  Assy  intended  to  cut  off  your  clerk.  They  passed 
an  Act  to  that  effect,  understanding  what  the  Act  meant. 

Now  I  believe  it  is  illegal  for  us  to  give  you  a  clerk.  Moreover  I  feel 
sure  that  if  we  evade  it,  the  dept  will  be  crippled,  if  not  abolished,  at  the 
next  session.   .    .    . 

I  wish  I  could  see  how  to  give  you  aid  as  clerk.  But  I  see  no  way  to 
do  it  without  breaking  the  law  and  incurring  the  danger  of  injury  to  the 
Board,  and  to  you. 

I   am  aware  that  you   &  perhaps   others   think  that  my   mind  is  bent 


31 K.  P.  Battle  to  Polk,  Jan.  15.  1879;  James  R.  Thigpen  to  Polk,  Jan.  22.  1879;  Polk  to 
J.  I.  Scales.  Jan.  27.  1879;  James  W.  Albright  to  Polk.  Feb.  1,  4,  1879;  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton,  North  Carolina  since   18  60,   p.    199. 

32  Sydenham  B.  Alexander  to  Polk,  March  17,  1879,  Sept.  14.  1880;  Edward  R.  Liles  to  Polk, 
June  19.  [1879];  Jonathan  Evans  to  Polk,  Aug.  2.  1879;  D.  McN.  McKay  to  Polk,  June  12,  1880; 
Josephus  Daniels,   Tar  Heel  Editor,  p.    296. 
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towards  aggrandizing  the  Univy.  The  record  of  facts  show[s]  that  this 
is  not  correct.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  carry  out  the  law.  .  .  .  My  position 
has  never  been  illiberal  towards  other  branches  of  the  Agr.  work.  Several 
times  I  waived  my  own  opinion  in  deference  to  yours.  .    .    . 

In  a  second  letter,  Battle  declared  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
cripple  the  Department,  and  that  he  harbored  no  personal  feel- 
ing against  Polk.  Remarking  that  his  course  at  Board  meetings 
had  always  been  consistent,  he  urged  that  strict  economy  be 
observed  or  else  the  legislature  would  hurt  everybody.  He 
assured  Polk  that  he  would  do  anything  legal  to  help.33 

There  was  no  encouragement  for  Polk  in  Battle's  attitude. 
Governor  Jarvis  was  sitting  still.  The  other  members  of  the 
Board — Thomas  M.  Holt,  W.  C.  Kerr,  James  R.  Thigpen,  Jona- 
than Evans,  and  W.  H.  Cheek,  who  had  succeeded  Sydenham  B. 
Alexander  as  Master  of  the  State  Grange — were  seemingly  par- 
tial to  Polk,  yet  could  do  nothing  to  improve  the  situation.  The 
legislative  temper  was  ominous.  With  these  storm  signals  flying, 
Polk  knew  that  sooner  or  later  a  squall  would  strike.  After 
three  years  of  operation  and  the  expenditure  of  $61,000,  the 
Department  was  expected  by  the  public  to  continue  forward; 
but  with  the  scope  of  the  work  now  so  severely  curbed,  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  much  could  be  accomplished.  "Thus  reduced/' 
said  Polk,  "what  remained  to  justify  paying  a  Commissioner  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  hold  the  office?"  So  his  am- 
bitious plans  for  immigration  and  crop  diversification  and  agri- 
cultural education,  springing  from  a  love  for  North  Carolina 
and  the  promise  of  a  new  day,  were  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
"retrenchment  and  reform." 

Polk  resigned  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  May  24, 
1880.  Immediately  afterward  he  joined  the  daily  Raleigh  News 
as  corresponding  editor,  in  which  capacity,  he  said,  "the  De- 
partment and  all  the  great  interests  it  represents  shall  continue 
to  have  my  faithful  and  earnest  support." 

The  Raleigh  papers  expressed  regret  at  his  resignation  and 
appreciation  for  his  services,  and  were  echoed  by  the  press  and 
people  of  the  state  in  large  numbers.  "I  don't  want  to  give  you 
up,"  wrote  Jonathan  Evans,  and  the  Raleigh  State  Journal 
growled,  "The  wit[l]ings  who  have  incessantly  prated  of  'mili- 
tary agriculture'  are  perhaps  now  happy."  James  W.  Albright 
was  incredulous:  "What  is  the  matter?  Has  somebody  made  you 
mad  ?  Have  you  gone  crazy — found  a  gold  mine — drew  a  prize  in 


Battle   to  Polk,   July    17,    21,    18  79. 
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a  lottery— or  WHAT?"  Randolph  Shotwell  stated:  "We  have  said 
more  complimentary  things  of  Col.  Polk  than  of  any  man  during 
our  whole  journalistic  career,  Gov.  Vance  excepted.  And  we  have 
also  censured  some  features  of  his  conduct;  some  management 
of  his  office.  In  doing  so  we  invariably  qualified  our  criticisms 
by  admitting  that  others  were  in  a  sense  responsible  for  the 
action  complained  of,  and  that  perhaps  no  man  in  the  State 
could  have  done  so  much  for  the  Department  as  the  gentleman 
in  question  .  .  ,"34 

After  Polk's  resignation,  Secretary  Wilson  carried  on  until 
the  election  of  a  new  commissioner.  The  Board's  first  choice  was 
Sydenham  B.  Alexander.  This  substantial  Mecklenburg  farmer 
was  popular  in  both  agricultural  and  political  circles,  but  he 
declined  to  serve.  Apparently  his  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
too  much  like  Polk's  for  him  to  find  the  position  promising.  In 
October,  1880,  the  Board  picked  Montford  McGehee,  of  Person 
County,  who  was  to  occupy  the  place  for  the  next  six  years.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  helped  push  through  the  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  seemed  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  Jarvis  and  Battle  exceptionally  well.  According 
to  Josephus  Daniels,  who  as  a  young  editor  made  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  Department  in  1886,  McGehee  was  "a 
classical  scholar  who  had  lost  three  fortunes  trying  to  farm." 
He  had  "married  a  daughter  of  Judge  [George  E.]  Badger,  had 
influential  friends,  and  was  elected  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  give  him  a  salary.  .  .  ."  In  1880  also,  Dr.  Ledoux  resigned  as 
State  Chemist  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney. 
Professor  Kerr  stayed  on  as  State  Geologist.35 

Many  people  throughout  the  state  were  surprised  at  Polk's 
resignation,  and  manifested  deep  concern  over  the  future  of  the 
Department.  In  answer  to  their  queries,  Polk  made  public  a 
letter  in  which  he  had  discussed  the  subject.  It  was  wrong,  he 
wrote,  for  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  cripple  the  Department  as  they  had.  By  taking  away  the 
Commissioner's  clerk,  dividing  the  agency  into  sub-departments, 
and  discontinuing  the  monthly  reports,  they  had  weakened  it 
beyond  the  point  of  real  usefulness.  Yet  the  Department  should 
not  be  abolished,  as  some  were  advising.  It  should  by  all  means 
be  strengthened.  North  Carolina,  Polk  argued,  was  an  agricul- 
tural state,  and  its  farmers  desperately  needed  the  enlighten- 


34  News,   June    6,    8,    18  80;    Observer,   June   6,    1880;    Evans   to  Polk,    June    3,    1880;    State  Journal, 
June   8.    1880;    Albright  to  Polk,   June   8,    1880;    Farmer   and  Mechanic,   June    10,    1880. 

35  Pub.  Docs.,    1881,  no.    9,  p.    2;    J.   Daniels,  Tac  Heel  Editor,  pp.    296,   318. 
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ment  and  inspiration  that  such  a  Department  should  provide. 
It  had  been  created  for  that  purpose.  In  only  three  years,  while 
in  the  process  of  organization,  it  had  saved  the  farmers  over 
$200,000  on  fertilizers  alone,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
not  taxed  a  cent  for  its  support.  If  it  was  to  be  of  genuine 
service  to  them,  however,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  to 
undergo  a  thorough  reorganization.36 

Following  his  experience  as  Commissioner,  Polk  became  con- 
vinced that  there  were  fatal  defects  in  the  make-up  of  the  Board. 
As  originally  constituted,  this  body  included  the  governor,  the 
geologist,  the  president  of  the  University,  the  master  of  the 
Grange,  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  two  prac- 
tical farmers.  Sponsors  of  the  bill  setting  up  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  influence 
of  Vance,  Kerr,  Battle,  Alexander,  and  Holt  in  order  to  get  the 
bill  through.  Now  Polk  firmly  believed  that  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, dominated  by  the  three  or  four  members  who  were  not 
agriculturists,  was  the  greatest  single  hindrance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  progressive  Department. 

Randolph  Shotwell,  one  of  Polk's  strongest  allies  during  the 
early  'eighties,  agreed  with  him.  The  present  arrangement, 
Shotwell  wrote,  "makes  the  Board  a  'close  corporation'  (chosen 
to  serve  indefinitely)  composed  of  the  Governor  (a  politician), 
the  President  of  the  University  (a  teacher),  the  chief  of  the 
Grange  (a  secret  society  with  only  a  few  hundred  members) ,  the 
State  Geologist  (whose  conduct,  work,  and  money  matters  are 
all  supervised  by  the  Board  of  which  he  is  a  leading  member, — 
so  that  he  helps  to  investigate  himself!),  the  President  of  the 
State  Fair  (who  may  be  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Manufacturer),  and 
finally  two  farmers,  who  are  elected  by  the  other  members,  and 
you  know  that  people  usually  select  their  friends."  Of  the  seven 
members,  furthermore,  two  were  from  Edgecombe  County  and 
four  resided  within  a  short  distance  of  Raleigh.37 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  no  important  legislation 
affecting  the  Department  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1881.  In  1883,  however,  the  movement  to  reorganize  the 
Board  made  considerable  headway  under  the  leadership  of  Polk, 
Shotwell,  J.  H.  Enniss,  editor  of  the  monthly  North-Carolina 
Farmer,  and  others.  As  the  best-qualified  critic  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  'eighties,  Polk  was  twice  called  before  the  Joint 


36  Polk    to    Rev.    W.    M.    Kennedy,    in    News    and    Observer,    Jan.    21,     1881;    Farmer    and    Mechanic, 
Jan.    27.    1881. 

37  Farmer   and  Mechanic,   Feb.    14,    18  83. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture  to  present  his  views.  His  second 
appearance  followed  discourses  by  Jarvis,  Holt,  Evans,  McGehee, 
and  Dabney  which  clearly  showed  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  officers  of  the  Department  wedded  to  the  status  quo. 
Replying  to  Jarvis  in  particular,  Polk  in  his  speech  advocated 
the  plan  that  the  reformers  favored  most. 

The  proposed  change,  said  Polk,  would  have  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  composed  of  nine  members — one  from  each  con- 
gressional district — elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
burden  of  Governor  Jarvis's  argument  was  that  "fitness  rather 
than  locality  should  govern  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of 
the  Board."  This,  Polk  asserted,  was  begging  the  question,  for 
"locality  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  that  fitness."  In  each 
district  there  was  not  only  one  man  but  there  were  scores  of 
men  who  were  at  least  as  well  qualified  as,  if  not  better  qualified 
than,  the  present  Board  members.  In  North  Carolina  this  repre- 
sentation by  congressional  districts  would  assure  the  adequate 
representation  of  all  the  leading  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state.  No  member  of  the  present  Board  was  identified  with  any 
of  them.  The  proposition  was  a  fair  one,  and  would  win  popular 
support.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  created  for  the  farmers,  who  constituted  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  the  state's  population,  and  they  certainly  needed 
a  full  voice  in  its  management.  Personal  considerations  should 
be  ignored ;  it  was  the  whole  people  that  the  state  had  to  serve. 
So  Polk  urged  that  a  sound  patriotism  rule.  "In  this  matter," 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "I  have  no  axe  to  grind — no  selfish  pur- 
pose to  subserve,  but  [I  speak]  as  one,  who,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  has  been  identified  with  the  industrial  classes  of  our 
people  .  .  ."38 

Though  the  incumbents  opposed  the  new  plan  bitterly,  the 
General  Assembly  of  1883  passed  legislation  in  line  with  the 
suggested  reforms.  What  the  more  conservative  officials  thought 
of  Polk  at  this  time  could  be  seen  in  an  article  written  by  Com- 
missioner McGehee.  Purporting  to  be  a  full  history  of  the 
Department  and  its  work,  the  long  account  nowhere  mentioned 
Polk's  name.  There  was  much  about  the  beginnings  of  the 
Department,  but  sole  credit  for  the  accomplishments  of  the 
early  years  was  given  to  the  Board,  which  McGehee  assigned 
many  virtues.  Nothing  was  said  about  there  having  been  a 
former  Commissioner.39 


3S  North-Carolina   Farmer   extra,    Feb.    19,    1883;    Winston    (later   Raleigh)     Progressive   Farmer,    Jan. 
12.    1887. 

39  Pub.   Laws,    1883,  pp.    454-45  6    (ch.    291);    Dept.   of   Agr.,   Bulletin,   May,    1883,   pp.    1-10 
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In  1881  the  Department  of  Agriculture  moved  its  quarters 
from  the  Briggs  Building  to  the  newly-purchased  National 
Hotel  property,  and  the  chemical  station  was  transferred  from 
Chapel  Hill  to  Raleigh.  All  through  the  decade  the  Department 
for  the  most  part  followed  the  tack  taken  by  Polk  with  respect 
to  land  registry,  immigration,  handbooks,  fertilizer  analyses, 
geology,  fish,  and  the  rest.40 

This  agency  of  the  state  government  should  have  touched  the 
lives  of  the  farmers  closely  and  beneficially.  Yet  during  the 
'eighties  it  was  not  popular.  Progressives  like  Polk  and  Jose- 
phus  Daniels  gave  voice  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  when 
they  rebelled  at  the  conservative  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment, its  political  cast,  its  aloofness  from  the  masses,  its  energy- 
wasting  concern  with  non-agricultural  matters,  and  its  financial 
extravagance.  Polk  proposed  that  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  be  thrown  open  to  properly  qualified  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers  for  free  discussion,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  be  elected  either  by  the  legislature  or 
by  the  people.  Daniels,  the  twenty-three-year-old  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  State  Chronicle,  recommended  in  his  bold  and  independ- 
ent exposition  that  the  funds  of  the  Department  come  directly 
from  the  State  Treasury  on  an  appropriation  basis  rather  than 
from  the  more  variable  fertilizer  tax.  Even  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  commonly  an  apologist  for  the  Board,  admonished : 
"Let  us  have  done,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  far  away  things  and 
let  the  energies  of  the  department  be  devoted  to  building  up 
agriculture  here  at  home." 

In  1887  Montford  McGehee,  whom  the  reformers  thought 
archaic,  was  succeeded  as  Commissioner  by  John  Robinson, 
Board  member  from  Anson  County,  whom  they  regarded  as 
equally  unsatisfactory.  It  seemed  to  them  then  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  doomed  to  remain  in  its  old  rut  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  At  this  same  time,  Syd  Alexander  received  an  appoint- 
ment. He  wrote  Polk:  "I  have  not  accepted  the  place  on  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  yet.  But  the  more  I  think  of  it  the 
more  I  think  I  ought  to  accept,  for  if  any  damn  thing  ever 
needed  a  friend,  it  does  now."41 

Polk's  profound  interest  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  not  cease  with  his  resignation  as  Commissioner  in  1880.   He 


40  News  and  Observer,  Dec.   22,    1880,  April   20,    1881;    Pub.   Docs.,    1883,  no.    18  passim. 

41  Progressive  Farmer,  Feb.  10,  1886,  and  1886-1889  passim;  State  Chronicle,  Jan.  14,  1886;  J. 
Daniels,  Tar  Heel  Editor,  pp.  318-320;  News  and  Observer,  Jan.  22,  24,  1886,  Jan.  26,  1887,  Oct, 
23,    1889;    Dept.  of  Agr.,  Bulletin,  Feb.,    1886,  pp.    1-6;   Alexander  to  Polk,    June   23,    1887. 
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remained  a  sympathetic  but  trenchant  critic  of  its  work  until 
he  moved  to  the  national  scene  in  1890.  The  following  sentence, 
written  in  1882,  offers  excellent  insight  into  his  whole  attitude: 
"I  may,  in  my  great  anxiety  to  see  our  old  State  move  off,  over- 
estimate the  value  &  utility  of  the  Dept  but  I  sincerely  believe  if 
it  were  run  on  the  proper  track,  it  would  &  could  do  more  for 
N.  C.  in  ten  years,  than  has  been  done  in  all  her  past  history."42 

Nevertheless,  Polk  was  keenly  aware  of  the  most  formidable 
impediment  to  progress:  the  "Bourbons"  were  in  the  saddle. 
Powerful  new  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Bourbons 
had  controlled  the  state  gevernment  since  the  late  'seventies. 
For  a  decade  they  had  secured  majority  support  largely  by 
playing  upon  the  popular  dread  of  "Negro  rule"  and  "Radical 
extravagance,"  and  by  paying  fulsome  tribute  to  the  departed 
glories  of  the  "Lost  Cause."  As  in  other  Southern  states,  the 
Bourbons  promised  to  guarantee  white  supremacy  and  to  prac- 
tice stringent  economy.  Their  regime  in  North  Carolina  was 
honest  and  patriotic,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  hindering  social  and 
economic  progress.  The  party  leaders  would  let  no  issue  arise 
that  might  divide  the  Democratic  vote.  So  intensely  did  they 
concentrate  upon  keeping  the  Negro  out  of  office  and  keeping 
themselves  in,  that  they  became  virtually  deaf  to  the  cries  for 
reform.  And  by  the  late  'eighties  reform  was  desperately 
needed.43 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  not  modernized  until  the 
state  government  was  liberalized.  The  farmers  of  North  Caro- 
lina, organized  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  helped  by  others 
who  sympathized  with  their  cause,  overthrew  the  Bourbons  in 
1890.  This  great  agrarian  movement — and  later  the  period  of 
Republican-Populist  domination  of  the  state — at  once  chastened 
and  rejuvenated  Democratic  leadership. 

One  by  one  the  geologist,  the  president  of  the  University,  the 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  governor,  and  the 
master  of  the  Grange  were  dropped  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Instead,  the  Board  was  made  up  of  one  appointed  repre- 
sentative from  each  congressional  district,  a  system  that  pre- 


42  Polk   to  Edward   A.    Oldham,    Dec.    30,    1882,    miscellaneous   MS.    file,    Duke   University   Library. 

43  Robert  D.   W.  Connor,  North  Carolina:   Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth,   II,    399-401,    411- 
412,     43  1;    Connor,     "The    Rehabilitation    of    a    Rural    Commonwealth,"    American    Historical    Review, 

XXXVI  (1930),  47,  50-51;  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton,  North  Carolina  since  1860.  pp.  164-165,  216- 
220,  224-225;  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick  and  Alex  M.  Arnett,  The  South  Looks  at  Its  Past,  pp.  106- 
114;  Arnett,  Claude  Kitchin  and  the  Wilson  War  Policies,  pp.  10-11;  William  B.  Hesscltinc,  History 
of  the  South,  pp.  674-679;  John  F.  Crowell,  Personal  Recollections  .  .  .  1887-1894,  pp.  100-102; 
Democratic  State  Executive  Committee,  Democracy  vs.  Radicalism:  Handbook  of  N.  C.  Politics 
(Raleigh),    18  82-188  8,   passim. 
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vailed  until  only  recently.  Beginning  in  1900  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  like  the  other  chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  people.  He  was  to  be 
eligible  for  reelection.  The  office  of  Commissioner,  moreover,  has 
gained  at  last  the  power  and  prestige  contemplated  for  it  at  the 
start.  Not  only  has  the  Commissioner's  salary  gradually  been 
increased  from  $2,000  to  $6,600,  but  today  he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  consists  of  ten  practical 
farmers  representing  the  main  agricultural  interests  of  North 
Carolina.  The  past  fifty  years  have  seen  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  expand  remarkably  in  both  size  and  utility — an 
expansion  commensurate  with  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  agricultural  state  which  it  was  designed  to  serve.44 

Leonidas  LaFayette  Polk  died  in  1892;  but  he  had  clearly 
pointed  the  way. 


44  Pub.  Laws,   1887-1939,  passim. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  SOUTHERN 

RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1880 

By  Oliver  S.  Heckman 

During  the  thirty  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War 
anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  North  developed  simultaneously  in 
political  and  ecclesiastical  realms.  The  intense  feeling  which 
arose  over  the  slavery  issue  brought  about  a  separation  within 
the  ranks  of  Methodism  in  1844.  This  was  followed  by  the  cleav- 
age of  the  Baptists  in  1845,  of  the  New  School  Presbyterians 
and  Methodist  Protestants  in  1858,  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terians, of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  1861,  and  of  the 
Lutherans  in  1863.  Separation  of  the  churches  did  not  result  in 
more  amicable  relations  between  members  of  the  same  religious 
faith  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  some  leaders  had  hoped 
it  would  but  instead  more  vehement  charges  and  counter  charges 
were  passed  b^ck  and  forth  with  a  consequent  widening  of  the 
breach.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  which  developed  in  the  two 
sections  of  the  country  conditioned  the  policy  which  the  churches 
would  pursue  toward  one  another  during  and  following  the  war. 
The  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  with  relation  to  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  the 
Southern  States  in  1861  is  revealed  by  the  following  declaration 
prepared  by  the  Reverend  Robert  J.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  1862. 

This  whole  treason,  rebellion,  anarchy,  fraud,  and  violence,  is  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion  and  morality,  and  is  plainly  con- 
demned by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  It  is  the  clear  and  solemn  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  preserve,  at  whatever  cost,  the  National  Union 
and  Constitution,  to  maintain  the  laws  in  their  supremacy,  to  crush  force 
by  force,  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  public  order  and  peace  to  the  entire 
nation  by  whatever  lawful  means  are  necessary  thereunto.  And  it  is  the 
holden  duty  of  the  people  who  compose  this  great  nation,  each  one  in  his 
several  place  and  degree,  to  uphold  the  Federal  Government  and  every 
State  government  and  all  persons  in  authority,  whether  civil  or  military 
to  cherish  and  protect  them,  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  resist  the  revolution 
in  all  their  lawful  and  proper  acts.  .    .   .1 

Official  pronouncements  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  as  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
body  was  known,  are  quite  generally  devoid  of  reference  to  the 


1  John   G.    Nicolay   and   John   Hay,    Abraham   Lincoln:    A   Historq.   VI,    3  19,    320. 
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civil  and  political  issues  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Certain  of 
the  leaders  within  the  church,  however,  eloquently  voiced  their 
opinions.  The  Reverend  James  H.  Thornwell,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  Southern  Church  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  gave  expression  in 
the  January,  1861,  issue  of  this  paper  to  what  must  have  been 
the  opinion  of  many  of  his  southern  co-religionists. 

If  .  .  .  the  South  is  not  prepared  to  see  her  institutions  surrounded  by 
enemies  and  wither  and  decay  under  these  hostile  influences;  if  she  means 
to  cherish  and  protect  them,  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  resist  the  revolution 
which  threatens  them  with  ruin.  .  .  . 

And  he  further  states — 

To  save  the  union  is  impossible.  .  .  .  We  prefer  peace  but  if  war  must 
come,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  it  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  God 
of  battles.2 

Deep  convictions  of  a  just  and  righteous  war  caused  religious 
leaders  in  both  the  North  and  the  South  to  give  their  undivided 
support  to  the  government  which  ruled  over  them.  Enlistments 
were  encouraged  and  chaplains  were  sent  into  the  camps  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Scarcely  had  the  war  commenced  when  a 
correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian,  June,  1861,  inquired  whether 
the  charities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  extended  to 
include  soldiers  in  the  Southern  armies.  He  pointed  out  that 
notwithstanding  the  inability  of  Northerners  to  visit  camps  and 
send  missionaries,  it  would  apparently  be  possible  to  furnish 
the  Southern  soldiers  with  Bibles  and  religious  publications. 
Such  acts  he  asserted  might  "soften  the  asperities  which  exist" 
and  "hasten  reconciliation."3  The  difficulties  were  obvious; 
nevertheless  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications 
authorized  the  distribution  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  its  books  and  tracts  which  were 
in  the  South  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.4  Aside  from  this  action 
and  the  attention  paid  to  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  Union  army 
prisons,  Northern  Presbyterian  relief  activities  were  confined 
mainly  to  Union  soldiers  and  sailors.5 

The  invasion  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  Union  armies 
brought  the  military  into  possession  of  vacant  church  properties 
of  all  denominations.  Some  of  these  properties  were  used  for 
military  purposes  while  others  were  given  over  to  persons  who 


2  R.   L.    Stanton,    The  Church   and   the  Rebellion,  p.    159. 

3  Communication   from    "E-S,"    Presbyterian,   June    29,    1861. 
*  Presbyterian  Encyclopedia,   p.    644. 

5  Lewis  G.  Vandvelde,   The  Presbyterian  Churches  and  the  Federal  Union,    1861-69,  p.   428. 
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were  loyal  to  the  Union.  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  body  of  loyal 
Presbyterians  in  1864  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  the  military  in 
obtaining  possession  of  a  church  of  their  own  denomination 
which  previously  had  been  in  control  of  persons  disloyal  to  the 
Union  government.6  A  similar  incident  occurred  during  the 
same  year  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  When  the  latter  incident 
was  brought  to  President  Lincoln's  attention  he  wrote  the  com- 
manding officer  as  follows: 

I  am  told  that  the  military  .  .  .  put  one  set  of  men  out  of  and  another 
set  into  the  building.  This,  if  true,  is  most  extraordinary.  I  say  again,  if 
there  be  no  military  need  for  the  building,  leave  it  alone,  neither  putting 
anyone  in  or  out  of  it,  except  on  finding  some  one  practicing  treason,  in 
which  case  lay  hands  upon  him,  just  as  if  he  were  doing  the  same  in  any 
other  building  or  in  the  streets  or  highways.7 

Reports  of  churches  within  the  Union  lines  in  possession  of 
disloyal  trustees  as  well  as  unocupied  ones  came  to  the  attention 
disloyal  trustees  as  well  as  unoccupied  ones  came  to  the  attention 
"pure  Gospel"  into  the  Confederate  States  the  Old  and  New 
School  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  United  Presby- 
terians, United  Brethren,  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terians sought  and  received  from  the  War  Department  orders 
authorizing  agents  of  the  respective  churches  to  take  over 
churches  of  their  denomination  within  the  Union  lines.  The 
following  order  issued  upon  application  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  and  the  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Home  Mission  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Northern 
Presbyterians  planned  to  reoccupy  the  South: 

To  the  Generals  commanding  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Departments  of  the  Gulf,  of  the  South,  and  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  officers  commanding  armies,  detachments,  and  posts.  .  .  . 
The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Home  Missions,  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of  this 
Department,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  all  ministers  who  will  be 
appointed  by  them  will  be  entirely  loyal. 

You  are  expected  to  permit  such  ministers  of  the  Gospel  bearing  a  com- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  or  the  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  may  convince  you  that 
their  commissions  are  genuine,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office 
within  your  command,  and  to  give  them  all  the  aid,  countenance  and  sup- 
port which  may  be  practicable,  and  in  your  judgment  proper,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  important  mission.8 


'P.    J.    Hamilton,    The  Reconstruction    Period,   p.    470. 

7  Nicolay   and  Hay,   Complete   Works   of  Abraham  Lincoln,   X,    9  9. 

8  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  XV,    9  7. 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  this  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  South  by  Northern  Presbyterians  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  reclaim  the  churches  which  had 
been  held  by  this  denomination  before  the  war.  The  obtaining 
of  this  order  from  the  War  Department  brought  a  sharp  resolu- 
tion of  censure  from  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
It  was  declared  by  that  body  that  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  had 

transcended  in  an  alarming  degree  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
vested  as  the  agents  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  State  as  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  testimonies  of  the  faithful  witnesses  of  the  Church  in  all  time 
past,  contrary  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.9 

It  was  further  asserted  that  the  order  was  a  "practical  sur- 
render of  the  freedom  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Christ  and  denial 
of  the  supreme  knightly  authority  of  Messiah  in  his  own  king- 
dom."10 

Under  the  terms  of  the  War  Department  order  five  churches 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.11 
A  few  churches  in  other  places  in  the  South  came  into  possession 
of  the  Board  but  Southern  Presbyterians  refused  to  attend 
services  or  to  have  any  association  with  Northern  missionaries 
who  came  among  them.  As  a  consequence,  churches  which  were 
obtained  through  the  military  were  soon  turned  back  to  their 
original  owners. 

The  advance  of  the  Northern  armies  into  the  South  brought 
thousands  of  Negroes  within  the  Union  lines  where  they  sought 
protection  from  their  former  masters,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  other  necessities.  Officers,  soldiers,  and  chaplains  brought 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  North  through  letters,  sermons, 
and  direct  appeals  the  necessity  of  relief  for  these  people.  As 
far  as  was  possible  the  army  gave  food  and  shelter  to  the  Negro 
refugees  who  were  within  the  lines,  but  such  assistance  was 
sporadic  since  the  army  was  constantly  on  the  march.  A  more 
sympathetic  and  far-reaching  service  than  the  military  could 
provide  was  needed.  As  some  in  the  North  interpreted  condi- 
tions, food,  clothing,  homes,  sympathetic  understanding,  medical 
care,  secular  and  religious  education,  and  profitable  employment 


9  The  Home   and  Foreign   Record,   XV,    9  7. 

10  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,    1864,  p.   681. 

11  McPherson,   The  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  p.   544. 
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were  needed  to  transform  the  Colored  people  into  intelligent, 
patriotic,  and  useful  members  of  society.  A  program  directed 
toward  this  end  was  started  immediately  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  by  nearly  125  non-denominational  agencies  with 
headquarters  in  Northern  cities.  These  philanthropic  agencies 
collected  money  and  supplies  and  administered  their  benefac- 
tions on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  Cooperating  with  these  societies 
were  some  regular  church  organizations  and  a  great  many  min- 
isters and  church  leaders.12  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
churches  should  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  relief  work  of 
the  societies,  since  many  of  their  leaders  had  expressed  them- 
selves with  the  deepest  conviction  against  the  slavery  system. 
When  the  Northern  Presbyterians  failed  in  their  plan  to 
disintegrate  and  absorb  Southern  churches  with  the  aid  of  the 
military  and  the  War  Department  order,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Colored  race.  Early  in  1864  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Record,  official  publication  of  the  Boards  of  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  declared  in  an  editorial 

if  the  leaven  of  sound  doctrine  is  not  cast  among  them  they  will  go  off 
with  some  monstrous  error  to  destruction,  some  fearful  heresy  will  crystal- 
lize these  masses  of  degraded  souls  and  they  will  become  a  unit  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  another  gospel.  Let  the  church,  yea  everyone  who  loves  the 
Lord  Jesus,  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord.13 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  its  an- 
nual session  in  1864  authorized  the  organization  of  the  two 
committees  to  be  known  as  the  General  Assembly's  Committees 
for  the  Education  of  Freedmen.  These  committees  were  author- 
ized to  receive,  control,  and  disburse  all  funds  contributed  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  among  the  freedmen 
or  for  the  support  of  missionaries.  They  were  also  directed  to 
appoint  teachers  and  missionaries,  fix  salaries,  determine  the 
character  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  propose  plans 
for  extending  the  work.  One  committee  had  its  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  at  Indianapolis.14 

The  operations  of  the  Committees  were  confined  largely  to 
localities  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
where  Southern  Presbyterianism  was  deeply  rooted.  No  churches 


12  Luther    P.     Jackson,     "Educational    Efforts    of    the    Freedmen's    Bureau    and    the     Freedmen's     Aid 
Societies  in  South  Carolina   1862-1872,"  Journal  of  Negro  History,   VIII    (1923),   3. 

13  The  Home  and  Foreign   Record,   XVII,    240. 

14  Minutes    of   the    General   Assembly    of    the    Presbyterian    Church    in    the    United   States    of    America, 
XVII,   322. 
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were  organized  during  the  first  year;  yet  it  was  stated  that 
large  numbers  of  freedmen  were  found  who  before  the  war  had 
been  Presbyterians  and  still  manifested  a  preference  for  that 
denomination.  The  advisability  of  urging  the  Negroes  to  migrate 
to  the  North  was  considered  but  the  experience  of  non-sectarian 
societies  in  giving  effect  to  a  similar  proposal  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Michigan  had  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  a 
consequence  it  was  dropped.  Other  objections  to  the  plan  were 
the  general  aversion  of  the  freedmen  to  emigrate  into  the  North, 
repugnance  to  the  separation  of  families,  cost  of  transportation, 
and  the  probability  that  their  welfare  would  not  be  promoted 
best  in  this  manner.15 

In  1865  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
directed  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Committees  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Freedmen  should  bring  their  work  to  a  close  and  that 
all  money  and  property  in  their  possession  should  be  transferred 
to  a  single  body  known  as  the  General  Assembly  Committee  on 
Freedmen.16  Soon  after  the  work  of  reorganization  had  been 
completed,  the  Boards  of  Church  Extension,  Domestic  Missions, 
and  Publications  offered  it  their  hearty  cooperation  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  their  peculiar  duties.  The  American  Bible 
Society  demonstrated  its  interest  in  the  new  Committee  by 
donating  2,000  Bibles  for  distribution.  The  Board  of  Publica- 
tions commissioned  as  colporteurs  such  of  the  Committee's 
missionaries  as  were  recommended  and  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  gave  generous  aid  in  the  erection  of  churches  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee's  missionaries.17  The  Committee 
found,  during  its  first  year,  that  the  state  of  Southern  society 
was  so  unsettled  and  the  Negroes  moved  about  so  much  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  locate  any  missions  with  hope 
of  permanent  success.  It  also  discovered  that  prejudice  and  law- 
lessness made  it  unsafe  to  locate  missions  or  schools  where 
military  protection  was  not  afforded.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
determined  to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  work  where  it  had  been 
begun  and  to  take  possession  at  other  points  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.18  Funds  were  solicited  through  circular 
letters  sent  out  to  all  Presbyterian  ministers  and  churches  and 


15  Report  of  the  Eastern  Committee  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen  Appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  Their  Meeting  in  Newark. 
New    Jersey,     1864.       Presented    to    Their    Meeting    in    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania,    May,     1865.    p.     8. 

(Hereafter  cited  as  Report  of   the  Eastern  Committee.) 

16  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  1866,  p.  3.  (Hereafter  cited  as  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedmen.) 

17  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen,  p.  4. 

18  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen,   p.    5. 
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to  a  large  number  of  financially  well-to-do  communicants.  A 
special  appeal  was  made  for  one  member  of  each  presbytery  to 
act  as  the  advocate  of  the  cause,  to  urge  presbyterial  and 
synodical  action,  and  to  secure  collections  from  the  churches. 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  also  helped  to  keep  the  matter 
before  the  people  by  publishing  letters  and  accounts  from  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  in  the  South,  while  representatives  of 
the  committee  visited  the  various  synods  from  time  to  time  to 
give  an  account  of  the  work.19  The  Committee  on  Freedmen 
adopted,  as  a  rule,  the  plan  of  selecting  ministers  and  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  church  membership  and  Christian  character. 
Sufficient  teachers  with  excellent  qualifications  were  easily  found, 
but  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  ministers.  Very  few  minis- 
ters were  willing  to  undertake  the  work  except  as  an  experiment 
and  for  a  limited  time,  which  leads  one  to  inquire  whether  the 
relatively  high  salaries  and  comfortable  living  accommodations 
which  were  afforded  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  North  were 
not  conditioning  factors.20 

Missionaries  were  urged  to  make  all  proper  efforts  to  render 
their  missions  self-sustaining,  with  the  idea  that  this  policy 
would  develop  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Pupils  were  required 
to  pay  tuition  and  buy  the  books  they  used,  as  far  as  their  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  The  Committee  declared  that  the  idea 
of  free  schools  sustained  by  Northern  charity  had  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  interfere  materially  with  a  rapid  development  of  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance.  Although  financial  demands  on  the  freed- 
men were  small,  there  was  obtained  in  this  way,  for  the  year 
1865-6,  a  total  of  $1,500  for  schools  and  $1,600  for  churches.21 

The  helpless  condition  of  the  freed  people  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  certain  leaders  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 
Education  was  recommended  as  the  means  of  preventing  them 
from  becoming  a  disturbing  element  in  society  and  as  a  way 
of  raising  their  standard  of  living.  With  education,  the  gospel 
was  to  be  implanted  as  a  purifying  and  elevating  influence.  It 
was  contended  that  they  could  not  be  neglected  by  the  church 
without  guilt  before  God,  nor  could  they  be  intrusted  "to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  main- 
tained that  they  must  be  regarded  as  "fellowmen  however  lowly 
their  condition;  as  having  immortal  souls,  and  interest  broader 
than  our  continent  and  more  lasting  than  time."   It  was  further 


19  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen,   p.    6. 

20  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen,  pp.    7-8 

21  Annual   Report  of   the  Committee   on   Freedmen,   p.    17. 
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asserted  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  could,  "better  than  any 
other  association,  secure  their  real  elevation  through  the  means 
of  grace."22  Left  to  themselves,  it  was  said,  the  freedmen  would 
seek  a  "religion  without  knowledge,  a  piety  without  intelligence, 
and  an  education  in  which  there  was  no  religion."23  Some 
Northern  Presbyterians  objected  to  their  church  entering  the 
Southern  field.  They  contended  that  the  Colored  people  were 
not  susceptible  to  the  culture  necessary  to  make  Presbyterians 
of  them.  It  was  also  maintained  that  the  church  had  no  mission, 
in  God's  province,  to  the  freedmen,  and  that  effort  by  Northern 
Presbyterians  would  merely  engender  more  bitter  feeling  among 
the  Southern  people.24 

There  were  in  1866  nearly  14,000  Colored  members  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Southern  states.  The 
Committee  on  Freedmen  definitely  declared  that  it  neither  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  Southern  church  in  its  work, 
nor  meant  to  alienate  any  of  its  members.  But  it  modified  its 
position  somewhat  by  holding  that  it  recognized  the  right  of 
Colored  members  and  all  others  to  choose  whether  they  would 
be  communicants  of  the  Old  School  Assembly  or  not.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  that  Colored  Presbyterians  should  be  allowed  all 
the  privileges  within  the  church  organization  that  were  accorded 
to  others.  It  would  recognize  no  scheme  of  evangelism  that  did 
not  concede  the  right  to  teach  the  freedmen  to  read  the  Bible 
and  to  raise  ministers  from  their  own  members,  clothed  with 
all  the  authority  of  ministerial  office.  The  mere  fact  of  member- 
ship in  Southern  churches  was  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  mis- 
sionaries as  a  bar  to  organizing  churches  under  the  care  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  where  this  was  de- 
sired, or  to  establishing  schools  for  religious  education,  where 
they  were  needed.25  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  pro- 
posed that  the  Northern  church  turn  over  to  it  the  funds  for  the 
education  of  freedmen  so  that  the  work  might  be  carried  out 
according  to  its  views.  Needless  to  say,  the  Northern  church 
objected  to  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  the  freed  people 
would  not  accept  Southern  Presbyterians  as  teachers  and  min- 
isters in  any  great  numbers  and  that  the  proposed  policy  would 
involve  supporting  a  schism.  The  Committee  gave  assurance, 
however,  that  it  would  avoid  collision  with  Southern  Presby- 


22  Report  of  the  Eastern  Committee,    186  5,   p.    13. 

23  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen,    186  7,   p.    19. 

24  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,   XX,    223. 

25  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  XVII,    192.      See  also  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freed- 
men,   186  7,  p.    13. 
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terians  in  the  work  among  freedmen  as  far  as  possible.26  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  realized  that  it  had  lost  its  hold 
on  its  Colored  membership,  but  this  was  believed  to  be  only 
temporary.  It  was  thought  that  these  people  would  in  the  course 
of  time  discover  white  Southerners  to  be  their  true  friends,  who 
cared  most  for  their  souls.27 

These  hopes  of  the  Southern  church  were  never  realized. 
Social  ostracism  of  the  Northern  worker  undoubtedly  served 
somewhat  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  Negro,  for  in  this  way 
he  was  brought  to  social  equality,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  with 
those  among  whom  he  worked.  Since  the  Southerner,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  readily  adjust  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
Colored  people,  his  efforts  were  generally  fruitless.  In  one 
instance,  a  Southern  minister  who  had  been  absent  from  his 
congregation  for  five  years  obtained  authority  from  the  military 
officials  to  repossess  his  church.  At  the  time  of  his  return,  he 
had  30  White  and  300  Colored  communicants.  The  Colored 
members  were  given  the  choice  of  occupying  the  galleries  or 
leaving  the  church.  The  Negroes  left,  much  dismayed  by  the 
alternative.  This  instance  represents  the  general  policy  of 
Southern  Presbyterian  ministers  in  handling  their  Negro 
members  after  the  war.28 

The  Committee  exercised  care  in  locating  schools  so  that 
churches  might  be  planted  in  the  same  communities  with  them 
and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  growth.  School  and  church 
might  then  work  together,  one  furnishing  an  enlightened  leader- 
ship, the  other  a  thoroughly  religious  influence.  Those  in  charge 
were  convinced  that  the  work  would  eventually  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Negro  ministers  and  teachers  and  the  only  safe  train- 
ing for  these  future  leaders  was  thought  to  be  that  in  which 
the  Bible  would  be  kept  foremost.  For  this  reason,  almost  every 
minister  taught  in  the  day  school,  and  every  teacher  taught  in 
a  Sunday  School.29  Gradually  Colored  men  were  inducted  into 
important  church  offices.  Those  who  looked  forward  to  the 
ministry  were  made  licentiates  after  a  short  period  of  training. 
One  minister  would  often  have  three  or  four  licentiates  under 
his  direction,  consequently  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  under 
his  charge  several  churches  with  regular  Sunday  services. 
Catechists  who  wished  it  received  training  likewise  for  church 


26  Annual  Report  of   the  Committee  on   Freedmen,    1866,    p.    15. 

27  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  XIX.    12  8. 

28  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  XVII,   216. 

29  Minutes    of    the    General    Assembly    of    the    Presbyterian    Church    in    the    United   States    of    America, 
XVIII,   442-443. 
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leadership.  Conventions  of  elders  and  deacons  were  held  at 
appointed  times  by  the  ministers  in  order  to  instruct  these  sub- 
ordinates in  their  official  duties  and  to  bind  the  churches  to- 
gether.30 Thus  leaders  were  trained  and  the  influence  of  the 
church  was  widened.  The  Committee  on  Freedmen  was  diligent 
in  its  efforts  to  keep  before  the  church  the  duty  of  Presby- 
terians to  the  Negroes.  Its  Annual  Report  for  1870  contained 
the  following  appeal : 

The  love  [the  church]  should  bear  to  fourteen  thousand  colored  Presby- 
terians, and  their  descendants,  demands  this;  her  obligation  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  demands  it;  the  signal  success  already  attending  her 
labors  among  this  people  encourages  her  to  proceed;  her  historic  patriotism 
urges  to  the  advance;  and  the  highest  interest  of  four  million  people  so 
long  oppressed;  of  the  uncounted  multitudes  of  the  land  from  which  they 
sprang;  and  as  well,  the  honor  of  Him  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  and  died  that  they  might  live,  pleads  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  these  United  States  shall  not  withhold  from  this  work  more 
than  is  meet,  nor  be  slow  to  act,  when  the  King's  business  is  requiring 
haste  .  .  .  while  this  people  is  still  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — 
ready  to  take  form  at  will — and  especially  while  they  manifest  so  strong 
religious  tendencies,  our  church  should  at  once  seize  and  use  the  golden 
opportunity  for  doing  good  to  souls  and  bring  honor  to  the  Master.31 

The  Committee  declared  in  the  same  report  that  its  work  was 
the  means  of  "enlightening  the  ignorant;  uplifting  the  lowly; 
gathering  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the  good  Shepherd — from  dark 
mines  culling  jewels,  black  indeed — but  which  should  neverthe- 
less be  brilliant  in  the  diadem  of  the  Redeemer."32 

The  New  and  Old  School  Presbyterians  in  the  North  united 
in  1869  to  form  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  led  to  a  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Home  Missions  on  Freedmen  (New  School),  with  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Freedmen  (Old  School),  with  the  title 
of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Up 
to  this  time  the  New  School  Presbyterians  had  supported  a  few 
missions  in  eastern  Tennessee,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.33  An  approximate 
average  of  $15,000  a  year  had  been  expended  in  the  years  from 
1865  to  1869.34 

The  Presbyterian   Church  was  not  particularly  adapted  to 


30  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen,   1867,  pp.    14,    15. 

31  Annual  Report  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,    1870,   p.    20.     The   name 
of   the   committee  was   changed   by   the   General  Assembly   in    18  70. 

32  Annual  Report  of   the  Committee  of   Missions,    1870,    pp.    20,    21. 

33  Minutes   of    the   General   Assembly   of    the   Presbyterian   Church    in    the    United   States    of    America. 
New  School,    1869,  p.   319. 

34  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,   1869,  p.   319. 
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making  converts  among  the  Colored  people.  The  services  did 
not  generally  allow  the  emotional  expression  which  Negroes 
desired  so  much  and  which  they  might  enjoy  in  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
realized  that  the  Presbyterian  service  was  different  from  that 
which  the  Colored  people  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  they 
believed  that  the  response  they  won,  while  less  demonstrative, 
was  more  enduring.35  In  this  conclusion  there  may  have  been 
some  truth,  for  cases  of  discipline  were  reported  as  averaging 
less  than  one  to  each  church.36  The  freedmen  were  always  eager 
for  church  organizations  of  their  own.  When  a  minister  from 
the  North  went  among  them  and  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  church,  he  found  many  willing  to  assist  him.  Not  infre- 
quently the  Colored  people  would  provide  the  labor  to  get  the 
structure  under  way.  They  also  contributed  liberally  of  their 
means,  but  they  could  seldom  raise  enough  money  among  them- 
selves to  complete  the  work.  Missionaries  with  churches  partly 
built  made  ardent  appeals  to  the  Committee  to  provide  funds 
to  finish  them.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Freedmen  gave  proportionately  as  their  means  would 
allow  for  the  work.  In  spite  of  many  hindrances  to  the  growth 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South,  marked  progress  was 
recorded.  In  1874  the  Synod  of  Atlantic  had  34  ministers,  of 
whom  14  were  white  and  20  Colored,  98  churches,  and  6,600 
members ;  the  synod  in  that  year  included  presbyteries  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  In  commenting 
on  this  achievement,  The  Southern  Presbyterian  gave  condi- 
tional approval: 

It  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  see  them  cared  for  by  the  Northern 
Presbyteries,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  imitate  or  approve  their 
policy  in  all  respects.  Our  deliberate  and  conscientious  judgment  is,  that 
the  difference  of  race  constituted  a  necessary  and  proper  ground  for  the 
separation  of  white  and  black  Presbyterians  who  are  both  equally  free  and 
independent.37 

Letters  from  missionaries  in  the  South  contained  mingled  senti- 
ments of  affirmation  and  denial  of  religious  improvement  among 
the  Negroes.  Some  maintained  that  there  was  much  religion 
among  them  but  little  morality.  In  a  few  instances  it  was  con- 
tended that  there  would  be  manifest  improvement  in  religion, 
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morals,  and  standards  of  conduct  if  Colored  parents  were  more 
diligent  about  having  their  children  baptized.  However,  the 
opinion  of  missionaries  was  unanimous  on  one  issue,  namely, 
that  there  was  a  most  pressing  need  for  religious  education 
among  the  freedmen.  Whatever  the  inconsistencies  or  failings  of 
the  freedmen,  Presbyterian  missionaries,  as  those  of  other  sects, 
attributed  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  two  centuries  of 
slavery. 

Teachers  wrote  home  glowing  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  their  schools.  A  teacher  in  Tennessee  reported  that 
many  of  his  pupils  could  give  the  "whole  Bible  account  of  the 
creation,  fall,  flood,  sufferings  of  Christ,  etc."  and  added  that 
prayer  meetings  were  held  every  night  for  a  week  and  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  awakening  from  sin.38  The  schools, 
as  a  rule,  were  large,  sometimes  numbering  nearly  300  pupils 
to  a  teacher.  In  such  instances  the  more  advanced  Colored 
pupils  taught  beginners,  and  thus  a  larger  number  received 
instruction  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise.  During 
the  years  immediately  following  the  war  teachers  were  fre- 
quently implored  by  their  pupils  not  to  take  a  vacation  during 
the  summer  months,  and  some  yielded  to  the  entreaties.39  Be- 
cause there  was  a  constantly  changing  student  body  and  irregu- 
lar school  attendance,  the  teacher  was  certain  to  weary  sooner 
than  the  pupils.  During  the  first  years  of  the  Committee's 
efforts  in  the  South,  the  schools  were  taught  almost  entirely  by 
Northern  teachers.  But  as  the  Colored  people  became  better 
prepared,  fewer  teachers  from  the  North  were  commisisoned, 
and  gradually  instruction  passed  into  the  hands  of  Negroes. 
The  change  in  teaching  personnel  was  not  accompanied  by 
change  in  supervision  or  ownership  of  school  property. 

Schools  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  the  elementary 
parochial  institutions  began  to  be  opened  in  1865.  These  offered 
a  higher  training  than  the  other  schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee.  Wallingford  Academy  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  opened  in  1865,  followed  by  Scotio  Seminary  at 
Concord,  North  Carolina,  1866;  Biddle  Memorial  Institute  at 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  1867  (after  1876  known  as  Biddle 
University)  ;  Goodwill  Parochial  School  and  Brainerd  Institute 
at  Chester,  South  Carolina,  in  1868 ;  and  Fairfield  Normal  Insti- 
tute at  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina,  in  1869.    Six  other  schools 


38  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,   XVI,    2  64. 
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of  similar  standing  were  opened  during  the  1870's.  Thus  by 
1880  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  twelve  well  established  insti- 
tutions under  its  jurisdiction.  Before  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished, some  thought  was  given  to  sending  advanced  students 
who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  to  Lincoln  University, 
near  Philadelphia ;  but  transportation  was  held  to  be  too  costly, 
and  it  was  believed  that  training  at  Lincoln  University  would 
not  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  students.  In  order  to 
provide  training  for  the  ministry,  the  Presbytery  of  Catawba 
in  1867  appointed  the  Reverend  S.  C.  Alexander  to  establish 
a  theological  class  at  Biddle  Institute  at  Charlotte.  It  was 
expected  that  the  students  would  be  able  to  carry  a  course  of 
study  at  the  same  time  that  they  served  as  catechists  and  licenti- 
ates among  their  people.40  The  General  Assembly  gave  encour- 
agement to  young  men  planning  to  enter  the  ministry  when  it 
authorized  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  to  relax  the 
rule  requiring  that  no  one  should  be  engaged  by  it  unless  he 
had  spent  at  least  three  years  in  the  study  of  Latin.41  All  of 
the  permanent  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  designed  with  the  purpose  of  training  Colored 
preachers,  catechists,  and  teachers.  It  was  hoped  that  mission- 
aries would  go  forth  from  these  schools  to  enlighten  the  dark 
corners  of  Africa.  A  few  schools  like  Scotio  Seminary  at  Con- 
cord, North  Carolina,  and  Mary  Allen  Seminary  at  Crockett, 
Texas,  were  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Colored  girls  in  religion,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  homemaking. 
The  Presbyterian  institutions  of  learning  were  located  in 
densely  settled  Negro  areas  and  along  railway  lines  so  that 
they  might  be  easily  accessible.  Thus  situated,  these  schools 
drew  heavily  on  the  surrounding  countryside  for  their  students. 
When  vacations  came,  an  open  field  for  missionary  labor  was 
near  at  hand.  The  populous  Negro  settlements  within  easy  reach 
of  the  schools  were  regarded  as  of  great  importance  in  affording 
opportunities  for  training  future  ministers  and  teachers.  In 
such  regions  teachers  could  give  supervision  and  friendly  direc- 
tion to  those  about  to  enter  their  own  profession.  The  Bible 
was  taught  in  all  the  schools  as  an  essential.  Religious  services 
were  also  conducted  each  morning,  with  some  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures read  and  explained.  Portions  of  the  catechism  were 
also  memorized  as  part  of  the  daily  program.    It  was  claimed 
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by  the  Committee  that  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  was  not 
motivated  by  sectarian  consideration,  but  rather  by  the  desire 
to  impress  the  students  with  scriptural  doctrines.  The  mingling 
of  religion  with  general  academic  training  was  intended  to  fit 
the  student  for  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life.42  Such 
institutions  as  Biddle,  Brainerd,  and  Fairfield  offered  training 
along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines.  A  farm  was  connected 
with  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  work  on  it  was  done  by  the 
students  under  the  direction  of  a  scientific  farmer.  Work  on 
the  farm,  it  was  hoped,  would  train  students  in  self-help  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  a  practical  acquaintance  with  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  in  the  South.43  Courses  of  study  varied 
somewhat  at  the  different  institutions,  but  at  all  of  them  two 
departments  were  conducted,  namely,  the  preparatory  and  the 
normal  departments.  The  preparatory  department  was  inva- 
riably the  largest  in  student  enrollment;  the  normal  and  the 
theological  came  next  in  order  of  size.  The  normal  department 
drew  a  large  body  of  students  because  teaching  positions  were 
easily  securely,  with  relatively  good  pay,  and  scholastic  require- 
ments were  not  rigid.  Students  enrolled  in  the  theological  de- 
partments of  the  five  leading  Presbyterian  institutions  seldom 
comprised  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  student  bodies.44 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  high  scholastic  requirements  for 
entering  this  profession.  Like  most  church  institutions  of  that 
day,  these  schools  were  constantly  in  need  of  endowments, 
scholarships,  buildings,  and  supplies,  including  furniture,  books, 
and  laboratory  equipment.  Appeals  were  frequently  made  in 
the  North  for  these  things,  but  contributions  were  generally 
small. 

Temperance  societies  were  organized  by  the  missionaries 
among  the  Colored  people  as  a  means  of  raising  moral  stand- 
ards.45 Children  and  young  people  were  encouraged  to  join  the 
Band  of  Hope,  a  junior  temperance  society,  whose  various  in- 
signia of  pins,  badges,  banners,  and  ribbons  made  a  strong 
appeal.  It  was  part  of  joining  these  organizations  to  take  a 
pledge  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  from  the  use 
of   tobacco   in   any   form,   and   from   all   profane   and   vulgar 
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language.46  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  temperance 
societies  was  that  while  membership  grew  rapidly,  it  declined 
with  equal  momentum  as  soon  as  the  organizer  left  a  community. 
One  teacher,  on  returning  to  her  school  after  a  summer  vacation, 
reported  that  she  could  rally  only  one-third  of  the  previous 
membership.47  The  ambitious  politician,  the  country  store- 
keeper, and  the  rum  peddler,  each  using  every  wile  to  dispense 
his  wares,  wrought  havoc  with  the  societies.48  Not  only  were 
the  freedmen  warned  against  the  evil  influences  of  intoxicating 
liquor;  they  were  also  warned  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
Reports  were  frequently  circulated  by  Northern  Presbyterian 
periodicals  that  many  priests  were  about  to  commence  work 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  On  one  occasion  the  Com- 
mittee on  Freedmen  reported  that  several  Southern  cities  had 
been  mapped  out  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  centers  from  which 
their  religion  would  radiate.  Moreover,  it  was  declared  that 
priests  had  already  planted  sixty-five  schools  for  freedmen  at 
strategic  points  in  the  South,  where  tuition  and  board  were 
offered  without  cost  to  those  who  would  attend.49  On  another 
occasion  the  Catholic  Church  was  charged  with  attempting  to 
win  the  freedmen  by  circulating  among  them  a  letter  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  Jesus  Christ.50  In  1878  the  Committee 
on  Freedmen  reported  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  spending 
$600,000  a  year  in  the  interests  of  the  Colored  people  and  that 
there  were  over  500,000  of  them  in  Catholic  schools.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  seven  religious  orders  of  men  and  36  of  women 
were  intrusted  with  this  work.51  The  reports  of  Catholic  activity 
were  doubtless  made  in  all  sincerity ;  yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  this  matter  presented  a  convenient  argument  to  be  placed 
before  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  raising  money.  The  work 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  South  was  regarded  as  a  challenge 
to  Protestant  evangelization  among  the  freedmen.52  In  1877  the 
Committee,  after  referring  to  the  dangers  which  beset  Presby- 
terianism,  appealed  on  the  basis  of  patriotism  and  religion  for 
funds  for  continuing  its  work.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
prospective  relation  of  the  Negro  to  the  evangelization  of  Africa. 
The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  Negroes,  their  religious  habits, 
and  their  interest  in  education  were  advanced  as  reasons  for 
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supporting  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
South.53 

In  spite  of  urgent  appeals  to  the  churches  for  money,  the 
Committee  did  not  in  any  single  year  prior  to  1870  receive 
contributions  from  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  In  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  the  number  of 
churches  contributing  increased  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  Pres- 
byterian churches,  but  the  income  did  not  rise  correspondingly. 
The  main  reason  offered  for  the  failure  of  the  church  to  con- 
tribute more  liberally  was  that  the  work  was  not  properly  pre- 
sented by  the  pastors  to  their  congregations.54  The  General 
Assembly  in  1866  recommended  that  an  annual  collection  should 
be  taken  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  for  the  benefit  of  the 
freedmen,55  but  this  suggestion  was  apparently  not  acted  on  by 
many  churches.  Prior  to  1870  the  Committee  had  spent  $244,726, 
but  $109,462  of  this  amount  was  received  from  the  government, 
the  Boards  of  Church  Extension  and  Domestic  Missions,  and 
the  freedmen  themselves.56  The  Colored  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  South  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee's work.  While  500,000  Presbyterians  in  the  North  in 
1877  gave  on  an  average  of  eight  cents  a  member,  the  Presby- 
terian freedmen  at  the  same  time  contributed  one  dollar  a  mem- 
ber.57 Further  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  freedmen  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  figures:  Their  contributions  to  the 
Committee  up  to  the  year  1875  amounted  to  $67,077  and  from 
1875  to  1885,  $131,631;  the  total  given  by  them  up  to  1892  was 
$417,908,  or  $2.80  annually  for  each  member.58  The  reports 
from  missionaries  and  teachers  in  the  South  were  generally 
filled  with  optimism  about  the  Negroes'  progress.  They  were 
purchasing  homes  and  improving  in  manners  and  morals,  and 
their  advance  was  more  noticeable  to  these  observers,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Presbyterian  churches  and  schools  than  elsewhere.59 

In  certain  sections  of  the  South  hostility  toward  the  work  of 
Northern  Presbyterians  was  greater  than  in  others.  In  eastern 
Tennessee  there  was  considerable  tension  between  Northern  and 
Southern  sympathizers  after  the  war.    The  Presbyterian  Synod 
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of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  its  meeting  at  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
in  January,  1866,  expressed  itself  strongly: 

Some  of  our  ministers  and  many  of  our  church  members  have  been  driven 
from  their  houses  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  political  sentiments 
were  not  pleasing  to  the  mob.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Northern  General  Assemblies  have  excited  and  encouraged 
this  lawless  spirit.  Some  of  our  churches  have  been  utterly  broken  up  by 
this  persecution.80 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  at  the  height 
of  its  career  in  eastern  Tennessee,  ministers  of  Northern  sym- 
pathies were  threatened  and  in  some  instances  driven  from  their 
churches.61  In  1867  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  claimed 
that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  came  from  the  North  to 
preach  to  the  freedmen  were  simply  political  emissaries  figuring 
more  prominently  than  any  other  class  in  the  reconstruction 
conventions,  loyal  leagues,  and  other  political  gatherings.  It 
was  claimed  that  these  agents  of  the  Northern  church  were  not 
preaching  salvation  to  perishing  sinners,  but  merely  their  own 
political  views;  moreover,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Northern 
representatives  stirred  up  racial  antagonisms.  Northern  Pres- 
byterian missionaries  did  not  go  to  the  more  destitute  and 
neglected  portions  of  the  South,  it  was  alleged,  but  to  those 
sections  and  congregations  where  most  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves ;  and  there  they  labored 
with  the  studied  purpose  of  promoting  division.62 

The  Charleston  Presbytery  of  the  Southern  church  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Negro  churches  under  the  influence  of  Northern 
ministers  with  political  interests  would  become  political  nurs- 
eries.63 The  Southern  Presbyterian  admitted  that  Southern 
Christians  might  have  been  more  active  in  Christianizing  the 
slaves,  but  added:  "Let  those  alone  who  have  more  fully  dis- 
charged their  duty,  cast  at  us  the  first  stone  and  we  shall  at  least 
be  safe  from  our  traducers."  It  was  contended  that  the  Southern 
church  could  accomplish  little  because  of  her  impoverishment 
and  the  distruct  excited  against  her  by  Northerners.  The  same 
periodical  stated  that  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  Northern 
Presbyterians  worked  to  disrupt  and  divide  peaceful  churches 
and  that  they  were  sent  to  such  cities  as  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
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olina,  and  Charleston  and  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  where  South- 
ern Presbyterians  had,  prior  to  the  war  worked  effectively  among 
the  Negroes.  To  this,  The  Southern  Presbyterian  added : 

if  the  object  of  the  Northern  church  is  to  avail  themselves  of  our  present 
distracted  condition  to  steal  away  the  hearts  of  our  colored  brethren,  to 
entice  them  from  our  churches  by  professions  of  extraordinary  zeal  in  their 
behalf,  to  introduce  discord  and  animosity  where  harmony  and  love  have 
hitherto  prevailed — if  this  is  their  object,  they  have  chosen  their  ground 
with  masterly  cunning,  worthy  of  him  who  will  chiefly  rejoice  in  their  wiles. 
But  if  the  object  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  to  those 
perishing  from  the  lack  of  knowledge,  they  have  miserably  failed  .  .  . 
They  expend  all  of  their  energies  in  drawing  away  our  church  members 
from  us ;  in  striving  to  break  down  what  we  have  built  up  not  in  making  new 
conquests  from  the  world;  or  even  in  building  up  the  waste  places  of  Zion.64 

The  Reverend  S.  C.  Logan,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedmen,  denied  the  charge  that  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church  was  drawing  its  membership  from  those  who  were 
formerly  members  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
declared  that  a  survey  had  been  made  of  church  membership  at 
certain  pivotal  points  and  that  it  was  found  that  very  few  com- 
municants had  been  members  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  churches  were  located 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church.65 

In  1889  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  had  in  the  South 
six  presbyteries  embracing  237  churches,  with  116  ministers  and 
17,480  communicants,  and  83  Sunday  Schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  11,175  pupils.66  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen  for  1892  reported  that  to  that  time 
$1,280,000  had  been  expended  on  the  work  in  the  South.67 

The  program  of  Southern  reconstruction  as  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  consisted  of  two 
main  features,  namely,  that  of  providing  the  Colored  people 
with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  of  imparting  to  them  edu- 
cation and  religion.  Because  of  the  varying  rate  of  readjustment 
which  the  Negro  made  to  his  status  as  a  free  man,  no  definite 
date  can  be  given  as  marking  the  close  of  the  churches'  activities 
in  supplying  physical  necessities  and  the  beginning  of  its  min- 
istry to  the  mind  and  soul.    In  localities  where  the  destruction 


64  Southern   Presbyterian,   May    14,    1868. 
55  Southern  Presbyterian,  March    25,    1869. 

68  Matthew   Anderson,    Presbyterianism.     Its   Relation   to   the   Negro.    Illustrated   by    the   Berean    Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia.    With  a  Sketch  of  the  Church  and  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  p.    124. 
67  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,    1892,  p.   31. 
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of  the  country  by  the  armies  had  been  negligible,  the  Colored 
people  needed  less  material  assistance  in  the  form  of  food  and 
clothing  than  they  did  in  regions  where  the  ravages  of  war  were 
more  extensive.  Doubtless  mistakes  were  made  by  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Freedmen  in  dispensing  charity  dur- 
ing its  early  years  but  this  was  due  more  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing than  it  was  to  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The  occasional 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  enthusiasm 
over  the  interest  of  Colored  people  in  education  and  religion, 
and  demand  for  their  equality  with  white  people  in  church 
affairs  are  evidence  of  a  lack  of  understanding  regarding  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  Southern  Negro.  In  their  enthusiasm 
to  help  the  Colored  people,  Northern  teachers  and  ministers 
were  not  always  discreet  and  as  a  consequence  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  native  white  population. 

Following  the  opening  of  ungraded  elementary  schools  there 
came  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  educational  institu- 
tions, which  were  known  as  academies,  colleges,  and  universities. 
Education  on  the  college  level,  however,  did  not  begin  until  about 
1875.  Although  the  educational  program  included  the  usual 
academic  subjects  it  was  interspersed  with  religious  teachings 
and  church  doctrines.  Bible  teaching  and  religious  exercises 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  activities  of  these  schools  because 
the  instructional  staff  included  a  predominance  of  ministers. 
From  these  educational  institutions  there  radiated  the  influence 
and  teachings  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  support  which  Northern  Presbyterians  gave  to  the  relief, 
educational  and  missionary  work  of  the  church  in  the  South  was 
disappointing.  At  no  time  did  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
Northern  Presbyterian  churches  contribute  to  the  work  carried 
forward  by  the  Committee  on  Freedmen.  Since  the  Committee 
always  operated  on  a  very  strict  budget,  the  agents  and  institu- 
tions which  it  established  likewise  had  to  live  sparingly.  Con- 
tributions for  promoting  Southern  educational  and  religious 
activity  gradually  declined  as  the  animosities  engendered  by  the 
war  died  away.  After  1880  the  educational  institutions  sought 
and  in  some  instances  received  large  donations  for  buildings  and 
endowment  from  people  of  wealth  in  the  North.  Many  of  the 
churches  and  schools  organized  by  the  Presbyterian  Committee 
on  Freedmen  during  the  period  from  1865  to  1880  still  radiate 
a  religious  and  educational  influence  in  their  respective  localities. 
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Edited  by 
Fletcher  Melvin  Green 

Hardened  though  one  of  this  generation  may  be  to  the  dema- 
goguery  and  chicanery  of  election  campaigns  he  is  surprised 
to  find  that  candidates  for  office  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
knew  and  practiced  all  the  tricks  of  the  great  game  of  modern 
politics.  Such  was  the  case,  however,  as  the  following  account 
of  on  election  of  members  to  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  from  Wilkes  County  in  1802  amply  shows.  The  descrip- 
tive account  was  written  by  William  Lenoir,  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  senate,  shortly  after  the  election.  The  account 
taken  from  Lenoir's  "Memorandum  Book  from  March  1,  1802, 
to  March  15,  1804," l  throws  considerable  light  on  popular  in- 
terest taken  in  elections  and  the  manner  of  conducting  them 
as  well  as  the  methods  used  by  the  candidates  in  appealing  to 
the  voters.  William  Lenoir  and  James  Wellborn,  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  senate  and  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama,  were 
both  leading  figures  in  state  politics  for  almost  half  a  century 
and  the  bitterest  of  political  enemies.  Both  were  also  outstand- 
ing figures  in  the  economic  development  of  their  section  of  the 
state  and  in  the  educational  life  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Lenoir  was  born  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia, 
May  20,  1751,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and  was  taken  to 
Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina,  when  eight  years  of  age. 
The  family  was  poor  and  William  never  had  an  opportunity  for 
a  formal  education  but,  highly  intelligent,  he  picked  up  a  fair 
education  and  developed  qualities  of  leadership  that  early 
brought  him  into  public  notice.  He  married  Ann  Ballard  of 
Halifax  County,  a  woman  of  strong  character.  In  1775  Lenoir 
moved  to  Surry  (now  Wilkes)  County,  settled  at  Mulberry  Field 
Meeting  House,  now  Wilkesboro,  and  about  1789  built  his  home, 
"Fort  Defiance,"  in  Happy  Valley  (in  what  is  now  Caldwell 
County).  From  then  until  his  death  on  May  6,  1839,  he  was 
active  in  the  political  life  of  his  adopted  state.  Lenoir  had 
signed  the  Continental  Association  before  removing  from  Edge- 
combe and  became  at  once  a  member  of  the  Surry  County  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  and  served  also  as  clerk  of  that  body. 


1  The  "Memorandum  Book"  is  found  among  the  Lenoir  Family  Papers  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library.  It  is  in  several  volumes  covering  the  years  from 
1772  to  the  late   1820's. 
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When  the  new  county  of  Wilkes  was  organized  in  1777  Lenoir 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  he  held  continu- 
ously for  sixty-two  years  except  for  two  years  while  he  was 
clerk  of  the  Wilkes  County  superior  court.  He  served  as  regis- 
ter, surveyor,  commissioner  of  affidavits,  and  chairman  of  the 
county  court  of  Wilkes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons from  1781  to  1784,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  senate. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  in  1787  and  served  continu- 
ously to  1795,  and  was  speaker  from  November  1,  1790,  to 
February  7,  1795.  He  served  two  terms,  1808  and  1809,  on 
the  Council  of  State  and  was  chosen  president  of  that  body. 
Lenoir  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Hillsboro  in  1788 
which  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  that  at  Fayetteville  in  1789  which  did  ratify  it.  In  the 
first  convention  Lenoir  had  opposed  ratification  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  guarantee  of  individual  rights  and  of  his  fear  of 
centralization.  At  the  second  convention  he  voted  for  the  Consti- 
tution, believing  that  the  pending  Bill  of  Rights  would  safe- 
guard human  rights.  When  it  was  expected  that  another  con- 
vention of  all  the  states  would  be  called  to  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution,  North  Carolina  elected  Lenoir  as  one  of  her  dele- 
gates. Lenoir  was  active  in  securing  the  charter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1789  and  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  until  1804;  he  was  president  of  the  board  for  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence.  After  his  defeat  by  Wellborn  in  1795, 
Lenoir  never  again  held  an  elective  public  office  although  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state  senate  on  several  occa- 
sions and  for  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in 
1806.  He  also  failed  of  election  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
governorship  of  the  state  and  to  the  United  States  Senate.2 

Lenoir  was  active  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict  and  served  in 
several  Indian  campaigns.  He  rose  through  all  the  ranks  to  be 
a  general.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and 
was  with  Colonel  Benjamin  Cleaveland3  at  Kings  Mountain, 
where  he  was  twice  wounded.  After  the  war  he  served  eighteen 
years  as  major  general  of  the  state  militia.4 


2  There  is  a  sketch  of  Lenoir  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  June  22,  1839.  It  is  reproduced  in  John  H. 
Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina  from  1584  to  1851  (reprint  edition,  New  York,  1925), 
II,  462-465;  see  also  the  sketch  in  Samuel  A.  Ashe  ed..  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  II, 
219-221. 

3  Benjamin  Cleaveland  was  born  in  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  on  May  26,  173  8,  and  died 
in  Oconee  County,  South  Carolina,  in  October,  1806.  He  removed  to  North  Carolina  in  1769  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Wilkes  County.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Wilkes  County  court  and  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  Biographi- 
cal History  of  North  Carolina,  V,   6  9-73. 

4  See  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  ed.,  "Revolutionary  Diary  of  William  Lenoir,"  Journal  of  Southern 
History,    VI,    247-259     (May,    1940). 
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James  Wellborn,  Lenoir's  bitter  political  rival,5  was  born 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  but  moved  to  Wilkes  County  as  a 
young  man.  He  too  served  under  Colonel  Cleaveland  and  saw 
service  in  Indian  campaigns  in  Georgia.  In  1812  he  was  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  state  militia.  Wellborn  married  Rebecca 
Montgomery,  daughter  of  Hugh  Montgomery6  and  twin  sister 
of  Rachel  who  married  Montford  Stokes.7  In  1794  Wellborn, 
his  wife,  and  her  sister  stopped  at  "Fort  Defiance,"  the  home  of 
Lenoir.  After  three  days  Wellborn  departed  for  Georgia,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  her  retinue  at  "Fort  Defiance."  Wellborn 
returned  to  "Fort  Defiance"  on  May  4  where  he  remained  until 
May  15.  Lenoir  boarded  Mrs.  Wellborn  and  her  horse  for  fifty- 
five  days,  Welborn  and  his  two  horses  for  eighteen  days,  and 
three  of  Wellborn's  slaves  for  some  two  weeks.  Wellborn  also 
sub-leased  one  of  Lenoir's  houses  from  W.  Henry  Cleton,  and 
had  the  use  of  Lenoir's  pasture  for  his  stock  for  several  weeks. 
He  complained  to  the  neighbors  on  sundry  occasions  that  Lenoir 
had  charged  him  £7  in  hard  money  for  his  eighteen  days  board 
and  $8.00  for  "an  old  smooky  cabbin"  and  pasture.  Lenoir 
resented  these  charges  and  angrily  recorded  in  his  "Memoran- 
dum Book"  that  he  received  "in  all  only  £6  in  Trade"  for  the 
entire  group  and  "for  the  rent  of  the  cabin  and  Excellent  Pas- 
ture, which  made  his  horses  fat,  I  got  not  a  Farthing  only  my 
Character  Blasted  for  Extortion."8  As  a  result  of  Wellborn's 
charges  Lenoir  sued  and  recovered  an  additional  sum.  This 
affair  was  the  beginning  of  a  personal  animosity  that  ripened 
into  a  most  bitter  political  rivalry. 

Shortly  after  the  above  reported  incident  Lenoir  joined  the 
firm  of  Hillair  Rousseau  and  Company9  and  made  entries  for 
750,000  acres  of  lands  in  Wilkes  County  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Wellborn  applied  to  Lenoir  for  admission  in  the  com- 
pany but  was  refused.    He  then  formed  a  company  of  his  own 


6  In  addition  to  numerous  entries  concerning  Wellborn  in  his  "Memorandum  Books"  from  1794  to 
1804,  Lenoir  prepared  a  forty-one  page  booklet  entitled  "James  Wellborn's  Conduct."  It  deals  with 
Wellborn's  conduct,  chiefly  political,  from  1794  to  1823.  The  booklet  is  in  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection. 

6  Hugh  Montgomery  was  an  Englishman  who  settled  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  He  acquired 
title   to    a   large    tract   of   land   in   Wilkes   County    from    the   Moravians. 

7  Montford  Stokes  was  born  in  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia,  in  1762.  He  served  in  the  navy 
under  Commodore  Decatur  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  He  married  first  Mary  Irwin  and 
second  Rachel  Montgomery.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Rowan  County  superior  court;  was  clerk  of  the 
state  senate;  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  1816-1823,  of  the  state  senate,  1826,  and 
of  the  house  of  commons,  1829-1830;  and  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  1830-1832,  and  Indian 
Agent  at  Fort  Gibson,   Arkansas,   from    1831    till  his   death  in    1842. 

8  Entry  of  August  10,  1794,  "Memorandum  Book  from  March  25,  1794,  to  August  20,  1795"; 
see  also  entries  of  April  4  and  May  15,  1794,  and  "James  Wellborn's  Conduct,"  pp.  1,  2,  22.  The 
main   story  in  these   two  sources  is  the  same  but  details   differ. 

9  The  company  was  organized  December  22,  1794.  Its  members  were  Hillair  Rousseau,  William 
Lenoir,  James  Fletcher,  Joseph  Herndon,  Richard  Allen,  Benjamin  Jones,  and  Robert  Nail.  Later 
Charles  Gordon,  Sr.,  Charles  Gordon,  Jr.,  George  Hulme,  and  Thomas  Isbell  were  admitted;  these 
four  were  to   get   50,000   acres  each.     The   agreement  is   found  in  the  Lenoir  Papers. 
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and  attempted  to  enter  lands  but  found  that  he  was  too  late  as 
they  had  already  been  taken.10  Wellborn,  now  embittered,  com- 
plained to  William  B.  Lenoir11  that  his  father  "might  as  well 
[have]  taken  him  in  as  some  that  I  did  for  he  was  worth  as 
much  &  had  as  much  Sense,  &  that  before  he  had  always  taken 
me  for  his  friend  but  he  was  then  convinced  that  he  was  mis- 
taken &  that  I  never  was  his  friend,  or  I  would  have  taken  him 
in."12  More  pertinent  to  the  political  rivalry  of  the  two  men 
"Wm  Hulme13  at  Wellborn's  heard  him  blame  me  [Lenoir]  in 
the  same  manner  &  that  he  was  Angry  with  me  &  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  offering  himself  a  Candidate  in  Opposition  &c."14 
Lenoir  commented  upon  this  as  follows:  Wellborn  "condemns 
all  Speculation  &  promises  to  break  it  up,  &  urges  the  necessity 
of  some  one  opposing  me  to  be  elected  in  the  Senate  &  no  other 
person  willing  to  offer  he  was  obliged  in  so  Early  Period  of  his 
life  to  step  forward  to  offer  rather  than  the  County  should  be 
so  imposed  on,  -  &  after  all  that  Patriotick  Zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  Poor  &  of  the  County  in  general,  he  then  said  in  presents 
[sic]  of  Jas.  Gwyn15  that  if  I  would  come  to  him  and  acknowl- 
edge I  had  done  wrong,  he  would  give  up  with  both  his  hands. 
I  therefore  mark  him  down  on  my  Book  (not  only  for  a  black 
sheep)  -  but  for  a  Hipocrite  &  base  &  ungrateful  Lier  &  a  great 
Scoundral  -  ."16 

Lenoir  refused  to  apologize  to  Wellborn  and  the  latter  not 
only  opposed  but  defeated  him  in  the  election  of  1795.  Lenoir 
persistently  maintained  that  the  charges  of  speculation  were 
responsible  for  his  defeat,  He  believed,  however,  that  Wellborn 
was  insincere  in  the  charges  for,  said  he,  "W.  Trible17  told  me 
that  some  time  after  the  fuss  broke  out  about  Speculation  he 
was  Riding  up  the  road  above  the  C1  house  in  company  with 
Capt.  Robinett18  &  Wellborn  &  he  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the 


10  Wellborn's  land  speculating  company  included  William  Johnson,  J.  R.  Johnson,  David  Witherspoon, 
and  Jesse  RoHnett.  They  attempted  to  get  control  of  some  400,000  acres  of  land  in  Wilkes 
County. 

11  William  Ballard  Lenoir,  1775-1852,  moved  in  1810  from  Wilkes  County  to  a  5000-acre  estate 
where  Lenoir  City,  Tennessee,  now  stands.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Waightstill  Avery. 
Lenoir   was    an    extensive   planter,    textile    manufacturer,    miller,    and    land   surveyor. 

12  Entry   of   August    10,    1795,    "Memorandum   Book   from   March    25,    1794,    to   August    20,    1795." 

13  William  Hulme  served  in  the  house  of  commons  1800-1802,  1804-1808,  and  1810  and  in 
the  senate  from  1814  to  1816;  reelected  to  the  senate  in  1816,  he  died  before  he  could  take  his 
seat  in  1817.  His  brother  was  associated  with  Lenoir,  and  William  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Lenoir   political    faction. 

14  "James  Wellborn's  Conduct,"   pp.   3-4. 

15  James  Gwyn,  1768-1850,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Richard  and  Sarah  Ransome  Gwyn.  His 
widowed  mother  married  Thomas  Lenoir  of  South  Carolina,  brother  of  William  Lenoir.  James  Gwyn 
married   Amelia   Lenoir   and   lived   at    "Green   Hill"    in   Wilkes    County. 

16  Entry  of   August    10,    1795,    "Memorandum   Book    from   March    25,    1974,    to   August    20.    1795." 

17  William  Trible  was  a  captain  in  the  state  militia  and  a  business  associate  of  Lenoir. 

18  Jesse  Robinett.  captain  in  the  state  militia,  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  1795  to 
1799,   was   a  member  of  Wellborn's   land   speculating   company   and   political   faction. 
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other  that  he  should  not  have  blamed  the  Speculators  at  all  if 
they  had  taken  in  more  with  them  &  the  other  replied  nor  he 
should  have  blamed  them  nather."19 

Wellborn's  political  record  from  his  victory  over  Lenoir  to 
his  death  in  1839  was  much  more  successful  than  that  of  Lenoir. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  senate  continuously  until  1811 ;  and  was 
elected  again  in  1818-1821,  1823-1824,  1828-1829,  1832  and  1834. 
He  replaced  Lenoir  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1804  and  served  until  1814.20  Wellborn 
rounded  out  his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1835.  In  his  later  years  he  was  described 
by  Elisha  Mitchel  as  a  "furious  Jacksonite  and  a  prompt  bold 
man."21 

As  a  member  of  the  senate,  Wellborn  was  instrumental  in 
passing  several  laws  extending  the  time  for  registering  patents 
and  proving  titles  to  entries  of  public  lands.  These  acts  proved 
beneficial  to  him  and  his  associates  in  land  speculation  and 
aroused  some  hostility  to  him.22  Thinking  to  defeat  Wellborn 
on  this  issue,  Lenoir  entered  the  race  against  him  in  1799.  But 
Wellborn  wriggled  out  of  the  difficulty,  according  to  Lenoir,  by 
denying  responsibility  for  the  laws  and  "in  Justification  of  his 
conduct  respecting  bad  laws  that  had  been  passed  &c.  said  that 
there  was  22523  Members  in  the  Assembly  which  words  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  positive  terms  Sundry  times."24  Wellborn's 
worst  offense,  however,  was  his  effort  to  pack  the  court  in  his 
favor  at  the  retrial  of  a  suit  involving  his  claim  to  Moravian 
lands.  To  do  this  he  "brought  up  a  Committee  for  some  Justices 
directed    to    Jos.    Herndon,25    Theophilus    Evans26    and    Thos. 


19  Entry  for  August,    179  7,    "Memorandum   Book  from    April    1,    1795    to   March,    1802." 

20  Lenoir  says  that  Wellborn  "with  Gen/  Stokes  &  the  Moravians  petitioned  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  promising  them  $300  if  they  would  Release  their  rights  to  the 
Moravians  Sc.  &  got  a  Resolution  passed  for  that  purpose,  but  at  the  next  meeting  I  got  it  recinded, 
y  I  suppose  it  was  by  their  influence  that  I  was  discontinued  as  a  member  of  sd  Board  of  trustees  & 
Wellborn  appointed  a  member  in  my  place  before  that  he  was  exclaiming  very  much  against  the 
University  and  raised  his  Popularity  by  it.  Since  that  he  has  got  another  Resolution  passed  in  the 
board  of  Trustees  to  bring  it  before  a  Committee  of  said  Board  in  order  to  investigate  the  Right." 
"James   Wellborn's   Conduct,"    pp.    13-14. 

21  Thomas  Felix  Hickerson,  Happy  Valley  History  and  Genealogy  (published  V-y  the  author,  Chapel 
Hill,  1940),  p.  4  7.  There  is  no  adequate  biographical  sketch  of  Wellborn.  That  by  John  Crouch 
in  his  Historical  Sketches  of  Wilkes  County.  (Chronicle  Job  Office,  Wilkesboro,  1902),  p.  196,  is 
the  best  but   is    unsatisfactory. 

22  Lenoir  in  after  years  wrote  that  "Before  he  was  first  elected  W  solemnly  promised  the  People 
living  on  the  land  the  Moravians  had  sued  for  that  he  never  would  do  nor  say  any  thing  in  favor 
of  the  Moravians  Claim  in  the  Gen/  Assembly  and  Declared  he  had  rather  the  People  on  Sd  land 
should  hold  it  than  for  the  Moravians  to  get  it  ft  said  it  would  be  more  to  his  Interest  and  con- 
tinued to  say  so,  till  he  found  it  {necessary  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  suit  and  therefore  could  not 
conceal  himself  any  longer  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  got  a  Resolution  passed  to  compell  the 
Judges  that  had  been  engaged  as  Attornies  to  sit  on  the  trial  of  the  same  suits."  "James  Wellborn's 
Conduct,"    pp.    1  1-12. 

23  In  1800  there  were  sixty  counties  with  one  senator  and  two  representatives  each  and  seven 
roroughs   with   one  representative   each,    a   total  of  one  hundred   eighty-seven   members. 

24  Entry  of  March   26,    1800,    "Memorandum   Book  from   April    1,    1795    to  March,    1802." 

25  Joseph  Herndon  was  born  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1751.  As  a  major  he  commanded 
the    infantry    at    Kings    Mountain.     He    was    a   member   of    the    county    court,    county    surveyor,    member   of 
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Thurmond27  &  their  Associates  &  long  before  sd  Wellborn  went 
to  sd  Assembly  Jos.  Herndon  was  dead  Theos  Evans  Run  away,  & 
Thos.  Thurmond  never  was  a  Justice."28  Naturally  Wellborn 
failed  in  his  effort  to  direct  the  re-suit  before  these  men  but, 
he  was  victorious  over  Lenoir  in  the  election. 

In  the  election  of  1802,  Lenoir  again  challenged  Wellborn's 
leadership  in  the  county.  Again  Wellborn  was  victorious,  but 
by  only  120  votes.  The  long  period  of  personal,  business,  and 
political  rivalry  led  Lenoir  to  write  a  very  hostile  account  of 
Wellborn's  tactics  in  the  campaign.  Unfortunately  Wellborn 
did  not  leave  any  papers  giving  his  side  of  the  story.  The 
account  given  below  is,  therefore,  a  partisan,  prejudiced  one 
but  the  background  story  helps  to  explain  the  venon  with  which 
Lenoir  expresses  his  bitterness  towards  Wellborn's  actions  and 
character. 

WILLIAM   LENOIR,   MEMORANDUM   BOOK   FROM   MARCH   1,   1802 
TO  MARCH  15,  1804 
Election  Augt  1802  —  Votes29 

Edmd  Jones30  499  W«>  Hulme31  431 

Robt  Martin32  408  Isaac  Robinett33  275 

James  Wellborn  got  120  more  than  W  L  34 
The  first  day  of  the  Election35  at  Capt.  Dula's36  Wellborn  spoke  on  the 
fence37  in  favour  of  his  Election  &  no  person  interrupted  or  replied. 
2nd  day  at  Roaring  River,38  he  spoke  uninterrupted  &  Capt.  Tible39  attempted 
to  reply  &  he  immediately  began  to  interrupt  him;  then  Majr  Jones40  like- 
wise - 

3rd  day  at  Court-house41:  John  Bryan42  made  a  short  speach  at  the  Court- 

the  house  of  commons,  1780-1782,  1788,  and  1793,  and  of  the  Hillsboro  convention  of  1788  and 
the  Fayetteville  convention  of  1789.  He  was  associated  with  Lenoir  in  his  land  speculations.  He 
died  in  Wilkes  County  in  179  8,  so  Lenoir  is  in  error  in  saying  he  was  dead  before  Wellborn  went 
to  the   senate. 

20  Theophilus   Evans    was   a    member   of   the   house    of    commons    in    1794. 

27  Thomas  Thurmond  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Virginia  before  the  Revolution.  He  served  as 
a   captain  -in    the   militia   in  Wilkes   County. 

28  Entry  of  March    26,    1800,    "Memorandum   Book   from   April    1,    1795,    to  March    1802." 

29  The  total  vote  of  more  than  807  was  a  large  one  considering  the  high  property  requirements  that 
prevailed  at  that  time  and  indicates  a  high  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  generated  no 
doubt   by   the    political    rivalry    of    the   Wellborn-Lenoir   factions. 

30  Edmund  Jones,  1771-1839,  married  Ann.  daughter  of  William  Lenoir.  Jones  served  in  the 
house  of  commons,    1798,    1802-1805,   and    1807-1812;    and  in   the  senate,    1822,    1825-1827,    1830, 

1833,  183  6,  and  183  8.  He  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  State  in  1822,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional    convention   of    183  5. 

31  See  p.   241,  note   13. 

32  Robert   Martin   was    elected  in    1803    but   served   one   term   only. 

33  This  was  probably   Jesse   rather   than   Isaac  Robinett.     See  p.    241,   note    18. 

34  W  L  was  William  Lenoir.  The  vote  for  senator  would  have  been  considerably  less  than  for 
members   of   the   lower  house. 

35  The  election  lasted  three  days,  one  day  each  at  three  polling  places.  These  days  were  the  second 
Thursday  in  August,  the  Tuesday  before,  and  the  Saturday  after.  Laws  of  North  Carolina  (1799), 
chap.   LVIII,   p.    24. 

36  William   Dula   later  became   a    colonel   in   the   state   militia. 

37  Lenoir   used   this    term    in    the    same   sense    that    "speaking   on   the    stump"    is    used    today. 

38  The  second  day  was  the  second  Thursday  of  August.  The  polls  were  opened  at  Joseph  Wood- 
stock's  place  on  Roaring  River.     Laws  of  North   Carolina    (1798),   chap.  LXXVIL   p.    39. 

39  William   Tible   or   Trible   was    an    employee    of   Lenoir   and    a    captain    in    the   state   militia. 

40  This  was  Edmund  Jones;    see  above,   note   30. 

41  The  third  day  of  the  election  was  held  on  Saturday  at  the  county  courthouse  in  Wilkesboro. 
Laws   of  North   Carolina    (1799),   chap.   LVIII,   p.    39. 

42  John  Bryan,  1753-1842,  was  born  in  Virginia  and  settled  in  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina,  in 
1788.     He   was   a   major  in   the   Revolutionary   Army    and  a   colonel   in   the   state   militia. 
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house  door  -  Jas.  Wellborn  rose  &  spoke  very  contemptible  of  Mr.  Bryan 
as  if  he  had  been  an  Ediott  -  till  Thos  Isbell43  Esq.  interrupted  him  by 
proclaiming  loudly  that  it  was  a  Dam'd  ly  &c.  A  clamor  arose  and  Bryan 
had  no  chance  to  reply  - 

After  the  tickets  were  counted  out  Wellborn  at  Tares  Store  door,  E.  J. 
&  W.  H.44  spoke  &  then  I  got  on  the  fence  &  informed  the  people  that  I 
thought  they  had  done  me  great  honor  to  give  me  so  many  votes  as  I  was 
not  a  candidate,  nor  had  never  promised  to  serve  if  Elected  at  this  Election, 
but  then  informed  that  I  should  have  served  if  they  had  Elected  altho  a 
private  life  was  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  &c45  -  That  the  Grand 
Jury  had  voted  10  for  me  &  2  for  Welln  &  that  a  Number  of  Responsible 
men  had  urged  me  to  come  forward  as  a  Candidate  but  I  refused  but  at 
last  told  them  that  as  they  were  free  men  they  might  do  as  they  pleased 
but  I'd  make  no  promis  to  serve  them  if  Elecd  but  would  do  what  I  thought 
was  right46  -  and  that  the  important  affair  of  Granville's  claim47  induced  me 
not  to  deny  serving  if  Elected  -  that  it  was  dangerous  to  send  any  man 
whose  interest  was  contrary  to  our  interest  and  that  Wn  was  interested  in 
Cossart's  Claim48  which  is  similar  to  Earl  Granville's  Claim  as  they  were 
both  Alians  &  as  Cossart  obtained  his  title  from  Granville  it  could  be  no 
better,  &  that  Wn  had  told  a  ly  in  saying  that  the  land  was  Granted  to 
Cossart  as  Agent49  &  another  ly  in  saying  that  in  the  Demurror  I  acknowl- 
edged the  Moravians  right50  to  said  land;  &  that  Wm  had  already  deceived 


43  Thomas   Isbell  was   a   member  of  the  county   court   and   a   supporter  of  Wellborn. 

44  E.   J.   was  Edmund   Jones:    W.    H.    was  William    Hulme. 

43  Lenoir  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  this  position.  He  wrote  to  Benjamin  Cleaveland  that  "One 
prinJ  Cause  of  his  [Wellborn]  being  Elecf  was  for  want  of  an  opponent  for  altho,  I  in  the  most 
Public  manner  on  the  2nd  day  of  our  last  Cr  declared  myself  not  a  candidate  fcf  publickly  Requested  & 
Advised  the  people  Generally,  to  Elect  some  good  honest  farmer  to  Represent  them,  &  not  to  disgrace 
themselves  by  send  such  a  man  as  W.  -  to  whose  face  it  was  made  appear  that  day  that  he  had 
told  Several  positive  lies  in  order  to  defame  my  Char  8  procure  his  Elecrc  -  but  no  other  offered 
himself  a  Candidate  -  I  believe  the  principle  reason  was,  that  all  those  that  could  with  any  degree  of 
Propriety  consider  themselves  fit,  had  so  great  a  desire  for  me  to  Represent  them  that  they  were 
determined  to  Vote  for  me  at  all  events,  altho  I  never  told  a  single  man  that  I  would  serve  if  they 
should    Elect   me."     William   Lenoir    to   Benjamin    Cleaveland,    August    24,    1795,    Lenoir   Family    Papers. 

46  This  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  Lenoir  as  a  candidate  for  office.  In  179  0  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  Wilkes  County  wished  to  be  cut  off  and  form  a  new  county.  Lenoir  was  informed  by  a 
friend  that  if  he  did  not  declare  his  sentiments  the  people  would  not  vote  for  him.  Lenoir  later 
wrote  Theophilus  Evans  as  follows:  "I  replied  that  I  would  not  promise  anything  in  order  to  gain 
Votes;  but  would  chuse  to  Remain  at  Liberty  to  do  what  should  to  me  appear  Right."  He  instructed 
Evans  to  notify  the  people  that  he  was  now  willing  to  favor  the  division.  But  "It  is  not  that  I  am 
Courting  the  favour  of  the  New  River  Gentlemen  in  order  to  procure  their  Votes  in  a  future  Election 
for  at  this  time  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  be  a  Candidate  at  another  Election  or  not;  and  if  I 
should,  as  I  never  asked  a  man  for  his  Vote  yet,  8  I  think  it  such  an  imposition  on  a  free  man  to 
do  it,  that  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  Guilty  of  so  great  an  insult  on  the  understanding  and  liberty  of 
my  Countrymen;  and  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  those  that  are  most  pushing  by  unfair  practices  and 
false  insinuations  to  attain  an  Honorable  appointment  are  Generally  unfit  for  it;  because  it  is  to  be 
Suspected  that  they  have  some  lucretive  view  which  urges  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  ungenerous  con- 
duct in  acting  so  much  against  the  True  Principles  of  a  Republican  Government;  &  my  sincere  wish 
is  that  all  my  Countrymen  would  be  actuated  by  good  Sound  Principles  of  Honor  and  Justice  to 
themselves  £$  Candidates  at  all  Elections  and  Vote  impartially  for  those  they  think  most  faithful  and 
Capable   to   serve   them."     William   Lenoir   to   Theophilus    Evans,    May    3  0,    1791,    Lenoir  Family   Papers. 

47  The  Earl  of  Granville  retained  the  title  to  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina  after  the  lords 
proprietors  surrendered  the  colony  to  the  crown.  He  granted  these  lands  to  various  people  whose  titles 
were  not  clear  because  of  overlapping  boundaries.  There  was  much  litigation  over  Granville  grants  in 
Wilkes    County. 

48  Henry  Cossart  de  Saint  Aubin  d'Esprez  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey  secured  a  grant  of  land  in  what 
was    to   become   Wilkes   County   from    Granville   on   November    12,    1754. 

49  Cossart  was  also  the  agent  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  His  son  Christian  Frederick  Cossart  of  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  succeeded  his  father  and  on  November  3,  1772,  made  Frederick  William  Marshall 
his  agent,  who  on  October  14,  1774,  made  Reverend  J.  M.  Graff  his  agent.  Graff  on  July  23,  1778, 
sold  to  Hugh  Montgomery  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  some  8,773  acres  of  land  from  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  grant.  On  December  13,  1799,  Montgomery  by  deed  of  gift  conveyed  these  lands  to  his 
two    daughters,    one    of    whom    had    married    Wellborn. 

60  The  Moravians  had  secured  a  grant  to  Granville  lands  in  1752  but  finding  no  potter's  clay 
thereon  failed  to  make  their  payments.  These  lands  were  then  granted  to  Cossart  and  sold  by  his 
agent  to  Montgomery.    Hence  the  conflicting  claims. 
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the  people  when  he  promised  to  do  nothing  against  them51  -  &  a  resolution 
had  passed  at  the  Geni  Assembly  to  direct  the  Judges  that  had  been  im- 
ployed  as  attorneys  against  us  to  try  said  suit62,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Wellborn  then  got  in  the  window  &  run  on  in  a  very  black-guard  manner 
by  hints,  implications,  &  intimations;  that  he  never  kicked  the  People  he 
was  a  Republican  he  was  Elected  by  the  Poor  men  &  not  by  the  rich  -  that 
he  was  with  the  Poor  &  I  in  Combination  with  the  rich  &  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  Elect  me  because  my  interest  was  different  from  theirs,  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  land  &  would  do  away  the  land  Tax  -  &  he  hadn't  so  many 
hundred  thousand  acres53  That  I  had  found  out  EzekiePs  wheel  which  was 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel  &  that  I  had  turn'd  it  Round  till  I  had  found  the 
black  spot  &  had  smutted  myself  &  (a  Laugh  ensued)  he  said  I  was  a 
Federalist  &c.  I  denied  it54,  he  said  he  could  prove  it  I  called  on  Him  to  do 
it  &  called  on  all  present;  he  then  said  he  could  prove  it  by  a  man  that 
lives  close  by  me  who  heard  me  in  the  Garden  talk  of  voting  for  Adams  &c. 
I  told  him  it  was  a  ly,  that  I  never  had  been  in  favr  of  Adams  from  first 
to  last  &  was  displeased  at  some  part  of  his  Administration  -  he  made  sport 
of  me  for  being  so  ignorant  to  mention  the  Resolution  about  the  Judges, 
saying  I  well  knew  that  there  was  a  law  many  years  before  to  compell 
them  to  try  all  cases  &c.55 

At  the  Election  at  Dula's  Frank  Pearce  talked  of  not  voting  for  Wn  be- 
cause he  was  in  favour  of  the  Penitentiary  bill58  on  which  he  denied  being 
in  favour  of  it  -  then  several  men  said  they  had  heard  him  publickly  declare 
he  was  for  it,  he  then  said  he'd  be  for  it  if  the  People  instructed  him  &c. 

Wn  Old  Tom  &  Young  Tom  Coffey  Thos  Fields  &  I  believe  one  or  two 
others  had  a  long  talk  with  F.  Pearce  by  the  fence,  &  I  suppose  he  voted 
for  W". 

Wn  in  his  speech  at  the  C*  -  house  door  spoke  in  a  very  ambitious  man- 
ner as  if  there  was  a  great  many  of  us  combined  together57  and  that  we 


51  Lenoir  says  that  Wellborn  then  "got  an  Act  of  the  Gen/  Assembly  passed  for  Registering  and 
Validating  Cossart's  Grants  which  before  was  null  void  ft  dead  for  want  of  being  duly  Registered  fci 
it  was  Decided  so  by  the  Supreme  Court  -  and  got  another  Act  passed  to  Validate  by  Registration  the 
power  of  Atty  from  C.  F.  Cossart  to  Marshall,  which  before  sd  act  was  Null  ft  Void  -  "James  Well- 
born's    Conduct,"    p.    13. 

52  In  1794  Lenoir  had  joined  Hilliar  Rousseau  and  Company  that  entered  some  750,000  acres  of 
land  in  Wilkes  County.  These  lands  overlapped  the  Granville-Cossart-Moravian-Montgomery  claims. 
Wellborn    contested   Lenoir's    rights    and    Rousseau    and   Company    ultimately    lost    their    lands. 

53  The  Montgomery  tracts  to  which  Wellborn  acquired  title  through  his  marriage  amounted  to  only 
8,773    acres   whereas  Lenoir  and  his   associates   in  Rousseau  and  Company   claimed    750,000   acres. 

84  Lenoir  was  forced  to  deny  the  charge  again  in  1806  when  he  ran  against  Meshack  Franklin  for 
Membership  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  In  a  broadside  "To  the  Citizens  of  the 
Twelfth  Election  District,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,"  Lenoir  said:  "As  to  his  saying  I  am  a 
Federalist,  meaning  that  I  am  attached  to  the  federal  and  against  the  Republican  party  in  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  groundless.  And  as  a  man's  political  sentiments  can  only  be  known  by  his  words  and 
actions,  I  refer  you  to  all  men  of  truth,  that  are  well  acquainted  with  my  conduct,  and  they  will 
inform  you,  that  I  have  uniformly  been  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  and  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  same,  by  my  words  and  actions,  without  a  single  exception.  I  have  uniformly  declared 
myself  truly  and  unequivocally  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  under  a  belief  that  the  Republican 
administration  was  more  congenial  with  the  true  principles  of  our  Government  and  the  interest  and 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and  not  being  a  violent  enthusiast,  have  been  moderate  yet  firm,  and  disap- 
probated  the  extremes  into  which  the  two  parties  had  run;  believing  that  some  men  were  so 
violently  opposed  to  the  adverse  party,  that  they  would  through  ambition  oppose  their  measures 
without  considering  the  real  interests  of  the  government;  which  excesses  I  think  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous."    The   broadside   is    in   the  Lenoir  Family   Papers. 

55  Lenoir  was  correct,  however,  and  in  his  "James  Wellborn's  Conduct,"  page  12,  recorded  "The 
Virtue  of  the   Judges   in   Refusing  to   obey  sd   Resolution   saved   us   from   Ruin." 

66  "A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Penal  Laws"  of  North  Carolina  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  179  7.  It  was  a  very  liberal  and  progressive  measure  for  that  date  but  failed  to  pass-  Consequently 
it  was  not  until  18  70,  after  the  constitution  of  1868  had  made  it  mandatory,  that  the  legislature 
provided  for  a  penitentiary.  The  proposed  act  of  179  7  is  printed  with  the  Journal  of  the  Senate 
and   Journal   of   the   House   of  Commons    (1797),   pp.    52-56. 

57  Wellborn's    charge    of    speculation    seems    to    have    been    his    most    effective    weapon    against    Lenoir. 
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had  persecuted  that  Gent"  also,  pointing  to  Majr  Holland,58  &  then  Directed 
the  people  to  ask  J.  H.d  and  the  other  Attys  about  Grane  Claim  &c.  -  I  under- 
stand that  Holland  was  sent  for  to  Capt.  Cleaveland's59  to  support  Wn's 
Election  &  was  exceedingly  ingaged  therein  - 

A  Black  Sheep 
Wn  Isbell  desired  to  speak  to  me  &  went  into  the  corner  between  the  Court- 
house &  the  Clerk's  room  which  was  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other 
person  &  before  we  had  been  there  3  minutes  Wellborn  sneaked  up  behind 
me  (as  I  stood  with  my  face  toward  said  corner)  and  said  ask  Majr  Holland 
for  information  - 

The  latter  gentleman  wrote  Benjamin  Cleaveland  that  "the  name  of  Speculation  that  Odium  that 
extinguishes  at  once  every  Beneficient  act  of  a  man's  whole  life  let  them  be  ever  so  numerous, 
Meritorious  or  Patriotick.  This  being  the  case,  J.  W.  who  hath  expressed  much  anger  agf  me  for 
not  taking  him  into  our  Corny  ...  set  out  on  the  Popular  side  ft  Declared  himself  an  enemy  to  all 
Specn,  Rode  about  through  the  Cy  to  Musters  &c,  Treated  the  people  &  told  them  a  No.  of  in- 
famous lies  0  by  that  means  &c.  procured  his  Elecn  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  Credit  of  pool 
Wilkes."     Lenoir  to   Cleaveland,    August    24,    1795,    Lenoir   Family    Papers. 

58  James  Holland,  a  major  in  the  state  militia,  a  lawyer  of  some  repute,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Wellborn's  election,  and  hence  Lenoir's  bitter 
political  enemy.  Lenoir  excoriated  Holland  unmercifully  in  his  "Memorandum  Book  From  April  1, 
1797  to  March  1802,"  entry  of  July  17,  1800,  charging  him  with  bribery  and  extortion  as  an 
attorney    collecting    escheated    lands    for    the    University. 

59  Robert   Cleaveland,    1744-1812,   was  a   brother  of  Benjamin    Cleaveland. 


AN  ITALIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  CHEROKEE  UPRIS- 
INGS AT  FORT  LOUDOUN  AND  FORT 
PRINCE  GEORGE,  1760-1761 

Translated  and  edited  by  M.  De  Filipis 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  Italians  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  American  affairs  is  still  very  imperfectly  known  to 
most  of  us  in  the  United  States,  largely  because  those  who  are 
able  to  trace  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  not 
yet  availed  themeslves  of  the  opportunity  of  gathering  the  mate- 
rial on  the  subject.  Few  people,  for  instance,  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  an  Italian  nobleman  published,  in  1780,  several  vol- 
umes of  letters  in  defense  of  America  against  the  attacks  of 
a  certain  Paw,  German  author  of  the  Recherches  Philosophiques 
sur  les  Americains.1  Not  many  persons  know  that  Benja- 
min Franklin's  experiments  on  electricity  were  continued  in 
Italy  by  Giambattista  Beccaria  and  other  Italian  scientists  who 
convinced  a  number  of  their  sceptical  European  colleagues  of 
the  accuracy  and  validity  of  Franklin's  conclusions.2  The  fact 
that  Alfieri  dedicated  one  of  his  tragedies  to  George  Washington3 
is  fairly  well  known  in  America  but,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  teachers  and  some  students  of  Italian  literature,  prac- 
tically nobody  knows  that  Alfieri  also  wrote  a  series  of  odes 
commemorating  the  independence  of  America.4  And  even  less 
familiar  to  most  Americans  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  member  of  the  "Imperiale  e  Reale  Aceademia  Economico- 
Agraria  dei  Georgofili"  of  Florence,  even  though  the  certificate 
of  membership  is  at  present  displayed  prominently  at  Monti- 
cello  where  this  writer  saw  it  not  so  long  ago  while  visiting 
Jefferson's  home.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Imlay's  book 
containing  a  topographical  description  of  the  western  territory 
of  North  America  and  a  delineation  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky5  should  have  been  of  any  interest  to 


1  Conte  Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  Le  Lettere  Americane  (Cremona,  L.  Manini,  1780).  A  copy  of  Count 
Carli's  work  was  sent  by  the  publisher  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  acknowledged  the  gift  with  a  letter 
dated    Passy,    November    17,     1784. 

2  For  a  number  of  letters  exchanged  between  Franklin  and  Beccaria  see  V.,  Eandi,  Memocie  istoriche 
intomo  gli  studi  del  Padre  Giambattista  Beccaria  (Turin,  1783),  or  any  complete  edition  of  Franklin's 
works.  J.  Priestley  assigned  a  very  important  place  to  Beccaria  in  his  History  and  present  state  of 
Electricity. 

3  Brutus    I.    Dedicated    to    "The    most    illustrious    and    free    citizen    George    Washington." 

4  L' America  Libera,  odi  cinque  (Kehn,  1784).  The  odes  are  a  brief  poetic  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  deal  with:  I.  The  causes  of  the  war;  II.  The  belligerent  countries;  III.  M.  de  La 
Fayette;  IV.  George  Washington;  V.  The  Peace  of  1783.  A  short  article  on  "Alfieri  and  America" 
by  Virginia  Watson,  may  be   read  in  The  North  American  Review,   Vol.    196    (1912),   pp.    245-253. 

5  G.  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory  of  North  America  .  .  .  To 
which  is  annexed  a  Delineation  of  the  Laws  and  Government  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Tending  to 
show  the  probable  Rise  and  Grandeur  of  the  American  Empire.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend  in 
England    (Debrett,    1792). 
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the  Italians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  yet  an  Italian  peri- 
odical6 devoted  a  whole  article  to  this  book. 

It  is  generally  known  that  an  Italian  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
histories  of  our  Revolutionary  war,7  but  few  people  know  that 
much  detailed  material  on  the  subject,  enough  to  fill  several 
volumes,  is  contained  in  an  Italian  periodical  publication  cover- 
ing the  most  important  historical  world  events  from  1730  to 
1810.  The  first  volume  of  this  publication,  bearing  the  title  of 
Storia  dell'  Anno,  or  History  for  the  Year,  appeared  in  1737, 8 
and  narrates,  in  orderly  fashion,  the  main  historical  events  for 
the  year  1736.  In  a  "Notice  to  the  Readers,"  the  publisher  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  volume  may  be  favorably  received  by 
the  public,  even  though  some  of  the  information  contained  in  it 
has  already  appeared  in  other  contemporary  publications.  The 
readers  are  assured,  however,  that  they-  will  derive  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit  from  reading  the  events  in  this  volume,  free  from 
the  superfluities  and  contradictions  commonly  found  in  gazettes 
and  mercuries;  and  they  will  find  much  recondite  information 
gathered  from  official  documents  and  private  letters.  The  Notice 
ends  with  the  statement  that,  if  the  volume  is  received  favor- 
ably, other  volumes  will  follow  giving,  if  possible,  the  history 
of  the  entire  eighteenth  century,  from  the  year  1701. 

In  the  history  for  the  year  1739,  the  compiler  informed  the 
readers  that  the  three  volumes  which  had  appeared  so  far  had 
awakened  so  much  curiosity  that  the  publisher,  having  sold 
every  copy,  was  reprinting  them  to  satisfy  public  demand.  For 
the  superfluities  and  contradictions  comonly  found  in  gazettes 
the  same  reason  it  was  decided  to  compile  other  volumes  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1730  so  as  to  complete  the  history  for  the 
decade  1730-1740.  Eventually  this  was  done,  and  annual  volumes 
continued  to  appear  until  1810.  The  historical  events  for  the  years 
1730-1731  appeared  in  one  volume,  as  did  those  for  the  following 
biennium,  each  volume  containing  a  little  over  300  pages.  But 
beginning  with  1734  the  abundance  of  events  required  a  whole 
volume,  and  the  procedure  of  devoting  a  volume  to  each  year 
was  continued  until  1797,  although  the  volumes  for  the  years 
1757,  1792-1795,  are  much  larger  and  are  divided  into  two  parts, 


6  Giornale  de  Letterati  di  Pisa,  Tome  94  (1794),  Article  II,  pp.  27-41.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  discover,  while  at  Harvard  last  year,  that  this  article  is  nothing  more  than  a  literal  translation  of  a 
review  of  Imlay's  work,  which  appeared  in  The  Critical  Review  or  Annals  of  Literature  (London), 
September,  1793,  pp.  53-58.  This  shows  that  England  was  probably  the  main  channel  through  which 
information  on  things   American  reached  Italy. 

7  Carlo  Botta,  Storia  della  guerra  dell'  indipendenza  degli  Stati  Uniti  d'  America  (Paris,  D.  Colas, 
1809). 

8  Storia  dell'  Anno  MDCCXXXVI  (Amsterdam,  a  spese  di  Francesco  Pitteri  Librajo  in  Venezia) , 
Annals   would  be  a   more   accurate   translation. 
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while  the  events  for  the  year  1796  required  an  even  larger  vol- 
ume divided  into  three  parts,  and  four  volumes,  each  of  five 
parts,  were  needed  to  record  the  events  for  the  years  1797-98, 
while  a  single  volume  divided  into  three  parts  was  required  for 
the  year  1799  as  well  as  for  1800.  In  the  following  year  the 
volume  was  reduced  to  two  parts,  and  from  1802  to  1810  the 
annual  volume  was  reduced  to  its  normal  size.  Complete  sets 
of  this  publication  may  be  found  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.9  A  partial  set  is  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  a 
few  volumes  are  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

At  some  future  date  the  editor  hopes  to  collect  and  translate 
into  English  the  material  dealing  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  present  task,  a  minor  one,  is  limited  to  giving, 
literally  translated  into  English,  an  account  of  the  Cherokee 
uprisings,  the  siege  of  Fort  Prince  George,  the  fall  of  Fort 
Loudoun,  the  Indian  capitulation,  and  the  peace  treaty  of  1761, 
contained  in  the  volumes  covering  the  history  for  the  years 
1760-1761.10 

The  account  begins  with  a  few  brief  geographical  and  his- 
torical references  to  the  Indians,11  after  which  we  learn  that 
the  Cherokees  on  several  occasions  had  become  very  menacing, 
but  that  they  were  especially  dangerous  around  Fort  Loudoun 
where  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  imprudently  wandered  about 
the  woods  too  far  from  the  fort,  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
seized  by  the  Indians.    Although  friendly  toward  the  English 


9  The  set  at  the  University  of  California  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  connected 
with  the  department  of  history  there  from    1902   to    1919,  the  year  of  his  death. 

10  Storia  dell'   Anno  MDCCLX,   pp.    181-195,   and   Storia  dell'    Anno  MDCCLXI,   pp.    15  6-165. 
The   part   played   by    the   Cherokee    Indians,    who   were    at   one    time   disposed    to   join    the    French    and 

at  other  times  to  co-operate  with  the  English  and  the  Anglo-Americans,  was  until  recently  a  neglected 
phase  of  American  history.  Neither  was  much  attention  given  to  the  fact  that  the  French  and  the 
English  tried  to  win  the  support  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Similar  efforts  were  made  by  the  colonial 
governors  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  who,  in  175  6-175  7,  in  answer  to  repeated  requests  by  the 
Indians,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  in  the  midst  of  the  Cherokee  towns  of  the  Little  Mississippi 
River  which  was  named  Fort  Loudoun,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  commander  of  the  English 
forces  in  America.  Fort  Prince  George,  another  important  fort,  had  been  built  in  1753-1754.  Several 
English  officers  were  in  charge  of  the  troops  in  their  garrisons  at  these  forts.  Troops  and  Cherokee 
Indians  were  on  terms  of  amity  for  several  months  in  175  7.  But  the  incompetence  of  Lyttleton, 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  some  abuses  suffered  by  the  Indians  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  soon  caused  discontent,  disaffection,  and  finally  open  warfare  between  the 
Cherokees  and  the  English.  In  due  time  the  enraged  Indians  besieged  both  forts,  and  on  August  7, 
1760,  the  garrison  stationed  at  Fort  Loudoun,  weakened  by  desertion  and  near-famine,  surrendered 
and  evacuated  the  fort.  But  the  concerted  action  of  the  authorities  and  troops  from  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  New  York  soon  brought  the  Indians  to  terms,  compelling  them  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  concluded  on  November  19,  1761.  See  S.  C.  Williams,  editor,  The  Memoirs  of 
Lieut.   Henry  Timberlake    (Johnson  City,   Tennessee,   The  Watauga   Press,    1927),   pp.    11-14. 

11  We  are  told  that  the  Indians  are  a  great  nation  in  North  America  occupying  a  large  stretch  of 
territory  bound  by  the  Algonquin  Indians  and  the  French  established  in  Fort  Montreal  at  the  north, 
New  England  and  New  York  at  the  east,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  at  the  south,  Lake  Erie  and 
Niagara  Falls  at  the  west.  Between  Niagara  Falls,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake  Ontario  there  were  once 
three  Indian  nations  later  destroyed  as  was  another  nation  located  between  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania, 
so  that  the  Indians  now  have  the  French  on  one  side  and  the  English  on  the  other.  The  Indians  sided 
now  with  the  French,  and  again  with  the  English,  always  being  guided  by  the  advantages  they  hoped 
to  gain  from  one  side  or  the  other. 
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at  one  time,  the  Indians  lately  had  turned  against  them  so  that 
various  important  colonies  had  been  completely  abandoned,  and 
the  agents,  as  well  as  several  planters,  preferred  to  take  to  their 
heels  rather  than  to  remain  exposed  to  the  fury  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  Indians.    (From  this  point,  a  literal  translation  is  given.) 

Upon  learning  this,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  called  together  the 
colonial  assembly  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  find  the  necessary  means 
to  correct  the  evil  before  it  assumed  more  dangerous  proportions.  Accord- 
ingly, a  number  of  messengers  were  immediately  rushed  to  General  Stan- 
wix  as  well  as  to  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  to  the  Indian 
towns  confederated  with  England,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  help  needed  to 
meet  the  situation.  Fortunately,  both  Fort  Prince  George  and  Fort  Loudoun 
were  so  well  stocked  with  food  and  ammunition  that,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
they  would  be  able  to  offer  the  most  vigorous  resistance  against  the  sav- 
ages: it  was  equally  fortunate  that  Captain  John  Stuart,12  stationed  there 
with  his  troops,  was  in  a  position  to  march  against  the  Indians  and  subdue 
them  with  ability  and  bravery. 

The  preparations  which  were  being  made  by  the  English  created  some 
concern  among  the  Indians,  especially  among  the  Creeks  who,  fearing  that 
the  English  might  take  vengeance  upon  them,  immediately  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Ellis  of  Georgia  a  number  of  chiefs  and  Malatschi's  son  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  English  and  to  deny,  absolutely,  any  intention  or  desire 
of  joining  the  Cherokees.  They  complained  only  against  His  Majesty's  agent 
for  giving  them  so  little  consideration. 

Wishing  to  discover  the  real  intentions  of  the  Creeks,  Governor  Ellis 
thought  it  prudent  to  detain  the  chiefs  at  Savannah;  but  having  learned 
that  the  Creeks  actually  meant  to  remain  loyal  to  the  English,  he  gave 
them  presents,  and  allowed  them  to  go.  Before  leaving,  the  chiefs  promised 
to  dissuade  their  people  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Cherokees, 
and  asked  the  governor  to  recall  the  agent  for  fear  that  something  might 
happen  to  him.  This  request  was  granted,  and  the  chiefs  returned  home 
considerably  happier  than  they  were  before  they  came.  Governor  Ellis  con- 
ducted himself  admirably  on  this  occasion,  and  is  worthy  of  praise. 

But  the  Cherokees,  who  had  delegated  more  than  one  hundred  men  to 
Governor  Lyttleton13  and  had  at  first  promised  to  refrain  from  hostilities, 
soon  yielded  to  their  arrogance,  and  began  to  revolt.  Oconostota,  "the 
Great  Warrior  of  Chote,"14  maintained  that,  since  his  visit  to  the  governor 
was  by  request,  he  had  come  to  receive,  and  not  to  offer,  any  propositions. 
He  was  informed  that  the  letter  written  by  the  governor  to  the  Indians 
asking  Oconostota  to  come  to  him  was  prompted  by  a  request  from  Mr. 
John  Wann  who  had  written  to  Governor  Ellis  of  Georgia  asking  him  to 


12  Captain  John  Stuart  eventually  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Indians  that  was  to  endure  during  his 
lifetime.     We  shall  see  later  how   profitable  this   friendship   was  to  him.     See  p.    255,   note    30. 

13  Governor  William  Henry  Lyttleton  succeeded  Governor  James  Glen,  and  was  in  part  responsible 
for  the  Cherokee-English  war  of  1760-1761.  See  John  P.  Brown,  Old  Frontiers  (Kingsport,  Tennessee, 
Southern  Publishers  Inc.,  1938),  pp.  115-116.  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  events  being 
narrated  here,  see  pp.  61-115;  also  P.  M.  Hamer,  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  II  (1925) 
302-322,   442-458. 

14  Oconostota,  known  as  "the  great  Warrior  of  Chote,"  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  chiefs  ot  the 
Cherokees.  His  name  will  appear  repeatedly  in  this  narrative.  "Determined,  brave,  and  haughty,"  says 
Brown.  Old  Frontiers,  pp.  45-46),  "he  was  known  as  'The  Great  Warrior,'  a  title  well  deserved  and 
worthily    borne." 
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intervene  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  government  of  Carolina.  Since 
this  desire  for  intervention  had  been  expressed  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
it  was  up  to  them,  if  they  wanted  peace,  to  propose  it.  The  Great  Warrior 
replied  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  it,  that  his  hands  were  empty,  and 
that  he  would  return  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the  morrow. 

The  Indians  did  return  to  confer  with  the  governor  in  the  assembly  room. 
The  Great  Warrior  and  three  others  spoke  saying  that  the  Old  Hop  had 
send  them  to  make  the  path  straight,  to  brighten  the  chain,  and  to  accom- 
modate differences.16  They  confessed  that  outrages  had  been  committed 
by  their  people,  but  they  claimed  that  only  their  irresponsible  young  men 
were  to  blame,  and  they  asked  that  the  past  be  forgotten.  Beyond  this  they 
offered  no  satisfaction.  They  finally  presented  the  governor  with  skins  and 
beads,  which  the  governor  permitted  to  be  placed  at  his  feet,  without  ac- 
cepting them.  He  promised  to  give  due  consideration  to  their  plea,  and  to 
inform  them  when  to  come  for  an  answer. 

They  were  called  back  three  days  later  and  were  told  that,  although 
Oconostota  and  the  other  Indians  of  the  overhill  towns  who  accompanied 
him  had  asserted  that  they  had  been  delegated  to  come  personally  to  the 
governor,  he  knew,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  they  had 
come  only  because  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  ammunition  at 
Keowee.  He  knew  also  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  chiefs,  a  large 
company  of  Indian  warriors  had  been  allowed  to  leave  Settico  and  to  attack 
the  colonies  along  the  Broad  River;  and  that  the  Indians  of  Canasatchee 
had  seized  a  soldier  who  had  left  Fort  Prince  George  with  some  animals, 
had  led  him  and  his  hcrse  to  the  center  of  their  town,  had  knocked  off  his 
hat,  had  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  had  ordered  him  back  home  to  tell  his  people 
that  war  had  been  declared.  The  governor  added  that,  because  of  this,  they 
were  no  longer  entitled  to  the  protection  he  had  promised  to  their  nation; 
this  applied  also  to  the  Indians  of  the  lower  country  because  their  people 
at  home  had  placed  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  shot  one  of  the 
messengers  with  dispatches  for  him.  He  would,  however,  disregard  all  this, 
and  protect  them  still.  But  he  reminded  them  of  the  gravity  of  other  out- 
rages and  murders  committed  by  their  people,  and  frankly  told  them  that 
the  colonial  English  had  resolved  not  to  endure  additional  insults  and  had 


15  The  Old  Hop  was  the  Principal  Chief  or  Emperor  of  the  Cherokees.  He  was  Moytoy  of  Tellico's 
successor,  and  was  called  Old  Hop  by  the  white  men  because  he  was  lame.  His  Cherokee  name 
was  Kana-gatoga,  which  means  "Standing  Turkey."  (See  Brown,  Old  Frontiers,  p.  46).  The  reference 
to  the  chain  goes  back  to  the  agreement  signed  in  London  in  1730.  "The  documet  recited"  (Brown, 
Old  Frontiers,  p.  44)  "that  King  George  had  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain  of  friendship  to  his  own 
breast,  and  desired  the  Indians  to  fasten  the  other  end  to  the  breast  of  Moytoy  of  Tellico,  and  keep 
the  chain  bright  and  free  from  rust."  Induced  to  do  so  by  Sir  Alexander  Cuming,  a  number  of  lead- 
ing Cherokees  went  to  London  to  offer  homage  to  the  king,  and  by  so  doing  lost  their  freedom.  The 
following  amusing  account  of  this  episode  is  found  in  the  Storia  degli  Anni  1730-31,  p.  224:  "On 
June  25  [1730],  an  American  king  and  four  other  Cherokee  princes  from  South  Carolina  appeared 
before  His  Majesty.  Having  boarded  the  man  of  war  Fox,  they  came  to  London  to  offer  their  homage 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  2  9th,  three  new  Knights:  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Count 
of  Chesterfield,  and  the  Count  of  Burlington,  were  initiated  in  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
American  princes  were  admitted  to  witness  the  function,  which  they  watched  with  amazement,  kneeling 
down  every  time  King  George  passed  in  front  of  them  during  the  function.  His  Majesty  invited  them 
to  a  sumptuous  dinner  which  followed  the  ceremony,  and  entertained  them  at  his  expense  during 
their  stay  in  London  until  September  20.  when  they  left  to  return  to  their  country,  promising  to 
favor  all  the  time  the  commerce  of  the  English  in  Carolina.  The  king  wanted  them  to  board  a  vessel 
prepared  especially  for  them,  had  their  portraits  painted  to  preserve  their  memory,  and  presented 
them  with  rich  clothes.  Before  leaving,  they  went  in  two  carriages  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, singing  songs  in  their  native  tongue."  According  to  Brown  Old  Frontiers,  p.  43),  the  Indians 
who  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  to  London  were  Oukou-naco,  "The  White  Owl,"  from  the 
town  of  Tennassy,  Kitagista,  Oukah-Ulah.  Tiftowe,  Clogoitah,  Kilonah,  and  Onakanowin.  Oukou-naco 
was  later  to  become  the  famous  Attakullakuila,  the  Little  Carpenter,  who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  nation.     See   p.    256,   note   35. 
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resorted  to  arms.  He  himself  was  leading  a  large  army  in  order  to  seek 
satisfaction  from  the  Indians.  Commercial  relations,  communications,  and 
peace  would  be  resumed  only  when  the  Indians  gave  the  satisfaction  de- 
manded. He  ended  by  telling  them  that,  for  their  own  safety,  they  should 
return  home  escorted  by  him  and  his  army. 

Worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that,  before  the  Indians  left  the  frontiers, 
the  narrow  mountain  roads,  together  with  that  of  Tellico,  had  been  closed, 
and  that,  although  later  they  had  been  re-opened,  the  Indians  threatened 
their  women  with  death  if  they  continued  to  go  to  Fort  Loudoun.  Paul 
Demere,18  captain  of  the  fort,  in  the  meantime,  invited  Oconostota  and  two 
or  three  other  chiefs  to  come  to  him,  and  asked  why  the  Cherokees  were 
killing  white  people  and  why  they  suddenly  decided  to  declare  war  against 
the  English.  He  also  warned  them  that  he  was  much  better  stocked  with 
ammunition  than  they  thought,  and  told  them  that  the  Carolinas,  Virginia, 
and  other  colonies  would  certainly  not  allow  them  to  go  on  committing 
crimes  with  impunity.  The  Great  Warrior  answered  that  the  towns  of 
Chote,  Tennessee,  Toquo,  and  Timotly"  were  not  guilty  of  the  outrages, 
and  that  the  guilty  ones  were,  as  usual,  some  incorrigible  young  men  who 
had  been  informed  by  the  French  that  the  English  would  no  longer  give 
them  any  ammunition  because  they  wanted  to  destroy  them,  and  lead  them 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  slavery.  The  French,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  offered  them  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  but  promised  them 
generous  rewards  for  English  scalps.  Captain  Paul  Demere  attempted  to 
correct  this  false  impression,  and  explained  that  the  ammunition  had  been 
stopped  only  because  he  was  aware  of  the  bad  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  country,  and  offered  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  whenever 
they  should  fix  a  suitable  time  to  go  to  Keowee.18 

Without  loss  of  time  Governor  Lyttleton  left  with  his  troops,  and  after 
a  five  days'  march  reached  the  old  town  of  Saluda,19  where  he  encamped  be- 
hind the  rearguard  of  his  regular  army,  among  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
A  diligent  watch  was  kept  over  the  Cherokee  hostages  he  had  with  him. 
He  added  to  his  army  twenty-seven  Cherachas,  strong  young  men  who  were 
well  disposed  toward  the  English,  and  he  expected  soon  to  be  joined  at  Keo- 
wee by  troops  from  North  Carolina.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Beamer's  eldest  son,20 
who  had  left  the  Cherokees  only  a  few  hours  before  and  who  was  a  very 
honest  man  and  the  best  friend  the  English  had  among  the  Indians,  informed 
the  governor  that  immediately  after  his  departure  the  Cherokees  proceeded 
to  gather  all  their  forces,  and  were  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  anybody  the 
governor  might  request  in  satisfaction  for  the  harm  the  Indians  had  done; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  to  risk  a  battle  at  the  Twelve-mile-River, 
not  far  from  Keowee,  even  though  some  of  their  men  had  no  other  arms 
except  bows  and  arrows,  and  little  ammunition. 


16  Captain  Paul  Demere,  who  was  to  be  massacred  by  the  Indians  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Loudoun, 
succeeded  his  brother  Raymond  in  command  of  the   fort  and  arrived  there  on  August   6,    175  7. 

17  Chote  was  the  principal  town  or  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  Little  Tennessee  River  near 
the  present  Von  Ore,  Monroe  County,  Tenn.  Tennessee  means  Old  Town.  The  term  was  frequently 
applied  to  any  old  settlement.  Toquo,  a  town  on  Little  Tennessee  River,  in  what  is  now  Monroe 
County,  Tenn.  Timotley,  or  Tamotley,  a  settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  River  in  the  present  Monroe 
County,   Tenn. 

18  Keowee,   an   important   town   on   Keowee   River   opposite   Fort   Prince   George,    Pickens   County,    S.    C. 

19  Saluda,    the   extreme   eastern   town  of  the   Cherokees   on   Saluda   River,    South   Carolina. 

20  According  to  Hamer  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  II,  (1925),  316,  young  Beamer 
was   a   Mustee   who   served   as    interpreter. 
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But  since  plans  based  on  hasty  passion  are  subject  to  changes  when  they 
are  examined  carefully,  as  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposing  themselves  by  facing  a  force  much  stronger  than  theirs, 
they  resolved  to  sue  for  peace,  and  concluded  one  on  very  favorable  terms. 
The  treaty  provided  that  the  Indians  should  live  in  perpetual  amity  with 
the  English,  that  they  should  deliver  to  the  English  all  spies  and  French 
emissaries,  and  should  wage  war  against  the  French  as  soon  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do  so.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  governor  two  guilty 
men,  and  promised  to  surrender  twenty-two  others  in  the  future.  In  place 
of  the  criminals  not  yet  surrendered,  they  delivered  twenty-two  hostages 
taken  from  among  their  most  important  warriors.21  This  took  place  in 
December,  1759,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  transaction  of  some  im- 
portance had  been  brought  to  a  final  conclusion. 

But  Governor  Lyttleton  and  his  army  had  hardly  left  Keowee  before 
hostilities  were  resumed.  A  body  of  these  Indians  soon  appeared  in  front 
of  Fort  Prince  George  and,  under  pretense  of  wanting  to  deliver  some  of 
the  criminals,  they  attempted  to  seize  the  Fort.  But  the  officer  in  charge 
was  able  to  frustrate  the  attempt,  and  the  Indians,  provoked  by  their  fail- 
ure, seized  a  number  of  English  traders  and  massacred  them.  About  two 
hundred  Cherokees  penetrated  into  the  English  colonies  as  far  as  Long- 
Canes  and  the  sources  of  the  Broad  River,  where  they  cut  to  pieces  forty 
colonists  who  exepcted  no  harm  on  account  of  the  treaty.  The  situation 
soon  became  tragic.  There  were  fires,  murders,  scalpings  and  devastation 
everywhere.  Helpless  women  and  children  wandered  about  the  woods  terri- 
fied, and  the  calamity  was  such  that  it  would  move  any  man's  heart,  except 
that  of  a  savage.22 

Grief  was  spreading  rapidly  everywhere  when  the  light  infantrymen  of 
Georgia  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  Augusta;  and  at  the  same  time 
Lieutenant  Shaw  and  Ensign  Mcintosh23  with  a  detachment  of  the  independ- 
ent army  left  to  strengthen  the  Presidios  as  well  as  Fort  Moore.  Some 
colonists,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  construct  new  forts  to  resist  the  cruel 
violence  of  the  Indians  while  others  withdrew  to  forts  already  available. 
The  assembly  ordered  the  immediate  organization  of  seven  companies  of 
soldiers,  each  consisting  of  a  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  seventy-five  men. 
A  reward  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  offered  for  each  Cherokee  scalp,  and 
a  decree  was  also  issued  whereby  Indians  taken  prisoners  were  to  become 
the  slaves  of  their  captors.  Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  maintainance 
of  three  colonial  companies  of  soldiers,  which  had  been  organized  since  July, 
and  it  was  also  decided  to  recruit  a  regiment  of  one  thousand  men  to  be 
sent  against  the  Indians. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  uprising  the  Indians  had  severed  all  communi- 
cations between  Fort  Loudoun  and  Charlestown;  yet  the  ability  of  the 
officers  who  were  in  the  fort,  and  especially  Captain  Stuart's  knowledge  of 
Indians  and  their  ways,  were  reassuring,  as  were  the  fourteen  cannon  and 
the  two  hundred  colonial   and  regular  troops   stationed  at  the  fort.   The 


21  Hamer,    in   The   North   Carolina   Historical   Review,    II    (1925),    448.    says    that    this    number    was 
equal   to   that   of   the   whites   the   Cherokees   had   killed   since   November,    175  8. 

22  The    attack    on    Fort    Prince   George    was    precipitated    by    the    Indians'    desire    to    free    the    warriors 
kept  as  hostages   by  Governor  Lyttleton. 

23  Lachlan   Mcintosh,    who   had    treated    the    Indians    kindly    and    had    their   confidence,    in    April,    175  9, 
was  succeeded  by   Lieut.  Richard  Coytmore. 
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Cherokee  delegate  kept  on  professing  his  friendship,  and  claimed  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  outbreak,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  affair  had  been  planned 
for  sometime  by  the  French  emissaries  and  the  Indians,  and  that  the  latest 
demonstration  of  friendship  was  only  a  pretense  in  which  the  Indians  are  as 
well  versed  as  the  most  cultured  people. 

All  the  attempts  made  by  the  Indians  were  directed  against  Fort  Prince 
George.  Having  asked  in  vain  for  the  release  of  the  hostages  kept  in  the 
fort,  they  organized  themselves  into  groups  varying  from  twelve  to  forty 
men,  and  began  to  overrun  the  country.  On  January  16,24  two  young  Indian 
squaws  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Keowee.25  Mr.  Doherty  left  the 
fort  to  interview  them,  but  soon  there  appeared  unexpectedly  the  chief 
Oconostota  who  asked  to  see  the  commander  of  the  fort,  whereupon  Lieuten- 
ant Coytmore  left  the  fort  and  came  upon  the  scene  accompanied  by  Ensign 
Bell  and  interpreter  Foster.  Oconostota  expressed  the  desire  to  go  and  talk 
to  the  governor  and  asked  for  a  white  escort.  This  request  being  granted, 
the  Great  Warrior  moved  away  pretending  to  go  after  a  horse,  but  while 
the  commander  was  telling  him  not  to  trouble  himself,  Oconostota  was  seen 
rapidly  to  swing  three  times  around  his  neck  a  bridle  he  held  in  his  hand. 
At  this  signal  some  Indians  who  were  concealed  nearby  fired  and  mortally 
wounded  Coytmore.  Ensign  Bell  was  hit  on  his  leg,  and  Foster  on  his  hip. 

Ensign  Miln,26  who  had  not  left  the  fort,  judging  that  after  such  a  mani- 
fest betrayal  some  precautions  should  be  taken  about  the  hostages  in  the 
fort,  ordered  that  they  be  chained.  But  the  first  white  man  who  dared  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  Indians  was  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  tomahawk  and 
received  a  knife  wound  in  the  stomach;  another  soldier  was  also  knocked  on 
the  head  with  an  ax.  This  outrage  so  irritated  the  soldiers  of  the  Presidio 
that  they  decided  immediately  to  kill  all  the  hostages. 

During  the  evening  several  Indians  came  near  the  fort  firing  two  shots 
and  uttering  some  cries  as  a  signal  to  the  hostages  with  whom  they  ap- 
parently had  planned  to  attack  the  fort  that  night  and  kill  everybody  in  it. 
In  fact,  on  the  following  day,  upon  searching  the  room  in  which  the  hostages 
had  been  kept,  the  soldiers  found  a  bottle  of  poison  and  several  tomahawks 
hidden  under  the  ground.  The  Indians  who  had  been  allowed  to  visit  the 
hostages  had  aparently  smuggled  both  axes  and  poison.27 

Lieut.  Coytmore  died  on  February  26.28  This  was  also  the  date  on  which 
the  Indians  made  their  last  attack  upon  the  fort.  On  March  6  three  hundred 
Indians  advanced  toward  the  settlement  of  Ninety-Six,  and  two  hundred 
of  them  attacked  the  fort  for  thirty-six  hours  before  withdrawing.29  Losses 
on  either  side  were  insignificant. 


24  The  correct  date  was  February  16,  as  given  by  Hamer  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
II    (1925),    449,   and  by  Brown,    Old  Frontiers,   p.    94. 

25  This  ruse  of  using  women  as  decoys  was  bound  to  be  effective  since  Coytmore  had  very  strong 
amorous  propensities.  He,  with  Ensign  Bell,  while  on  a  drunken  spree,  had  forced  his  way  into  a 
Cherokee  house  in  Keowee  while  the  men  were  away  and  had  abused  the  women  therein.  The  offense 
was   repeated   a   few   days   later.     See  Brown,    Old  Frontiers,   p.    90. 

26  Ensign  Alexander  Miln  had  taken  the  place  of  Coytmore,  and  did  his  best  to  prevent  the 
men    under   him    from    killing    the    Indian    hostages. 

27  Brown,  Old  Frontiers,  p.  95,  note  26,  says  that  the  Indians  knew  nothing  of  poison,  and  that 
the  bottle  probably  contained  whiskey.  It  also  seems  evident  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Indians 
in    attacking    Coytmore    and    Bell    was    to    punish    them    for    their    criminal    abuses    of    the    Indian    women. 

28  Coytmore  is  supposed  to  have  died  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  was  shot.  See  Brown,  Old 
Frontiers,    p.    94. 

29  Ninety-Six  was  the  name  applied  as  early  as  173  0  to  the  point  ninety-six  miles  from  Charles - 
town.  But  Brown,  Old  Frontiers,  p.  62,  note  3,  siys  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  ninety-six 
miles    from    Keowee. 
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These  tragic  events  were  spreading  all  over  the  Cherokee  territory  when 
Oconostota  appeared  at  Fort  Albany  and  informed  the  English  that  the 
Indians  were  resolved  to  gather  in  a  body  and  oppose  any  army  sent 
against  them;  they  would  also  defeat  any  attempt  to  help  or  reenforce  Fort 
Prince  George.  He  told  them  that  the  Indians  had  already  planned  their 
operations,  according  to  which  they  would  direct  two  attacks  against  Ninety- 
Six,  and  another  at  a  convenient  place  between  this  settlement  and  Twelve- 
mile-River,  and  would  willingly  die  before  yielding  to  the  English.  But 
they  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  peace,  either  because  they  were  beginning  to 
fear  the  consequences  of  their  temerity  or  perhaps  because  they  were  again 
plotting  some  evil  thing.  The  final  outcome  of  all  this  was  that  the  Indians 
eventually  took  possession  of  Fort  Loudoun,  and  despite  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  they  massacred  many  people  of  the 
Presidio,  and  carried  away  the  artillery  which  they  planned  to  use  in  their 
attempt  to  besiege  Fort  Prince  George.30 

Last  year  we  left  the  Cherokees  in  possession  of  Fort  Loudoun  and  getting 
ready  to  besiege  Fort  Prince  George.31  The  English,  having  surrendered 
because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  resist  any  longer  against  a  numer- 
ically superior  enemy,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Loudoun  and  tried 
to  free  the  four  hundred  or  more  prisoners  still  in  Indian  hands.  Through 
Colonel  Byrd's32  efforts,  the  English  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  who  soon  came  to  talk  peace.  They  agreed  to  return 
the  prisoners  provided  the  English  withdrew  their  army,  released  in  their 
turn  the  Indian  prisoners,  and  obtained  for  them  His  majesty's  pardon. 
Upon  the  satisfaction  of  these  conditions,  they  were  also  willing  to  aban- 
don Fort  Loudon.  But  these  promises  were  never  kept.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Indians,  getting  stronger  every  day,  increased  the  consternation  among 
the  white  people,  and  what  is  still  worse  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  subject  to  Great  Britain,  forgetting  their  duty  towards  their 
mother  country,  their  sovereign,  and  themselves,  gave  the  Indians  all  the 
ammunition  and  provisions  they  needed. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  subdue  the  savages.  Accordingly,  one  thousand 
regular  troops  were  sent  from  New  York  with  orders  to  join  those  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia  and  march  against  the  enemy.  But  when  the  Chero- 
kees saw  the  English  army  under  the  command  of  Colonel   Grant33  they 


30  More  specifically,  what  happened  at  Fort  Loudoun  was  this:  After  the  hostages  in  the  fort  had 
been  murdered,  the  Indians  besieged  the  fort  and  killed  a  number  of  men  who  had  ventured  out  to 
seek  help.  Colonel  Archibald  Montgomery  with  1500  men  was  ordered  from  New  York  to  go  and 
chastise  the  warring  Cherokees.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  a  number  of  Indian  villages,  but  the 
experiment  was  proving  too  costly,  and  he  decided  to  give  it  up.  Meanwhile  Captain  Demere.  besieged 
with  his  men  at  Fort  Loudoun,  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  on  condition  that  he  and  all  his 
men,  women,  and  children  be  permitted  to  go  to  Fort  Prince  George,  distant  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  The  Indians  granted  these  terms,  and  on  August  7,  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  garrison  left  the  Fort  and  marched  fifteen  miles  to  Cane  Creek,  two 
miles  away  from  the  town  of  Tellico.  Next  morning,  when  the  men  were  getting  ready  for  another 
day's  march,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Demere  and  twenty-three  of  his  men  (the 
exact  number  of  the  Indian  hostages  killed  in  the  Fort)  were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
Captain  Stuart  was  the  only  officer  who  escaped.  He  was  seized  by  an  Indian  and  was  taken  safely 
back  to  Fort  Loudoun.  "The  escape  of  Capt.  John  Stuart,"  says  Brown,  Old  Frontiers,  p.  103,  "is 
one   of    the    most    remarkable    in    Indian    warfare,    and    is    a    tribute    to    Indian    friendship." 

31  The   events   narrated    from   here    on    are    included   in    the   History   for   the   Year    1761. 

32  Colonel  William  Byrd  was  used  a  number  of  times  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  Indians 
and  Virginia.  He  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  Cherokee  campaign  and  resigned  in  July, 
1761,    in    favor    of    Colonel    Adam    Stephen. 

33  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Loudoun,  Colonel  James  Grant,  former  aide  of  Montgomery,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Charlestown  with  two  thousand  men,  and  wipe  out  the  disgrace  the  Indians  had  inflicted 
upon  the  English  army.  Although  he  realized  that  war  against  the  Indians  was  unnecessary,  he  carried 
out  his   orders   to   the   letter,    and  punished   the   Indians   very   severely   before    granting    them    peace. 
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decided  to  sue  for  peace.  Various  representatives  from  Oconostota,  Stand- 
ing Turkey,  Tistoe,  the  Captain  of  the  Slaves,  (Attakullakulla's  brother), 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  delegated  to  meet  the  colonel  and  to  discuss 
peace.  They  confessed  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  trust  themselves 
into  English  hands,  but  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  necessity  and  their 
desire  for  peace. 

Colonel  Grant  assured  them  of  his  protection,  treated  them  very  kindly, 
and  in  the  evening  led  Tistoe  and  Attakullakulla's  brother  to  the  Fort 
offering  them  an  apartment  for  the  night.  But  both  of  them  refused  the 
offer,  and  all  the  while  they  were  kept  in  the  fort  they  seemed  very  restless. 
Tistoe  in  particular  was  preoccupied  since  he  had  been  chained  by  the 
guards  once,  and  had  regained  his  freedom  only  because  Colonel  Grant  had 
intervened.  Therefore  they  asked  permission  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
night  across  the  river  where  they  had  left  their  horses  in  charge  of  another 
Indian. 

They  returned  on  the  following  day  with  some  beads  for  Colonel  Grant 
in  behalf  of  Oconostota  and  their  entire  nation  who  wanted  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  commercial  relations  with  the  white  people,  as  in  the  past. 
Other  beads  together  with  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco  were  presented  to 
Colonel  Grant  on  behalf  of  other  chiefs  who  were  equally  anxious  to  see 
peace  restored  between  the  English  and  their  people.  They  informed  Colonel 
Grant  that  their  people  were  actually  afraid  to  go  to  him  themselves,  and 
asked  that  Captain  Watts34  be  sent  back  with  them  so  that  their  compatriots 
might  be  reassured,  and  might  send  their  chiefs  to  talk  peace. 

Captain  Watts  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  told  Grant  he  was 
willing  to  go  with  the  Indians.  Permission  was  granted  by  the  Colonel,  and 
the  Indians,  happy  and  satisfied,  on  August  10  started  out  with  Watts, 
promising  to  protect  him  and  to  return  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd.  The 
Indians  were  also  made  to  understand  that  peace  could  not  be  concluded 
unless  Oconostota  himself  came  to  discuss  the  terms.  Fort  Prince  George 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  since  the  barracks  had  already  been  finished, 
officers  and  soldiers  were  able  to  lodge  there  comfortably.  While  waiting 
for  the  envoys  to  return,  some  Indians  stole  a  number  of  horses  belonging 
to  the  English,  but  the  crime  was  overlooked,  since  those  poor  wretches 
had  nothing  to  eat. 

Because  they  failed  to  convince  Oconostota,  the  Indians  did  not  return  on 
the  evening  of  the  23rd.  But  on  the  28th  several  Indian  chiefs  and  Atta- 
kullakulla  himself  arrived.  They  were  taken  into  the  garden  where  the 
Little  Carpenter,35  who  appeared  to  be  the  orator,  was  asked  if  they  had 
been  sent  by  their  people  to  talk  peace.  Attakullakulla  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, saying  that  his  people  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  were 
willing  to  bury  the  ax  and  never  use  it  again  against  their  English 
brothers.  Colonel  Grant  treated  them  very  kindly,  and  asked  them  to 
return  on  the  morrow  to  hear  the  peace  terms.  They  returned  on  the  30th, 


34  John  Watts,  or  Young  Tassel,  was  a  seceding  chief  in  1777;  he  was  war  chief  of  Chickamaugas 
in    1792-1794,   and  died  about    1808   at  Willstown.     See   Brown,   Old  Frontiers,   p.    547. 

35  Attakullakulla,  or  Atagulagu,  means  the  Leaning  Wood.  He  was  peace  chief  of  the  Cherokees 
during  period  of  English  settlement,  and  was  known  to  the  whites  as  The  Little  Carpenter.  Since  his 
visit  to  the  king  of  England  as  a  young  man,  he  tried  to  maintain  peace  between  the  English  and  his 
people.  He  was  ever  faithful  to  his  English  friends,  and  there  was  hardly  a  peace  mission  in  which 
he   did   not   participate. 
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and  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  officers  the  following  terms  were  sub- 
mitted : 

I. 

"The  delivery,  within  twelve  nights,  of  four  heads,  or  four  young  Chero- 
kees  to  be  executed  in  front  of  the  camp. 

II. 

"The  release  of  Fort  Loudoun  with  all  the  artillery,  etc.,  and  such  garri- 
son as  the  English  might  deem  proper  to  send  from  either  Virginia  or  South 
Carolina. 

III. 

"The  immediate  return  of  all  prisoners,  horses,  etc.,  taken  from  the 
English. 

IV. 

"For  the  protection  of  their  traders,  the  English  shall  have  the  right 
to  build  forts  wherever  they  please  in  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  who 
will  also  grant  all  the  land  needed  by  the  garrisons  for  plantation  and  pas- 
ture; the  Indians  shall  never  cross  such  land. 

V. 

"If  a  Cherokee  kills  a  white  man,  the  chief  of  his  town  shall  execute  the 
murderer  as  soon  as  apprehended.  If  a  white  man  kills  an  Indian,  the 
latter's  compatriots  shall  not  murder  him,  but  shall  deliver  him  to  the 
commander  of  the  nearest  fort,  who  will  send  him  to  Charlestown,  and 
if  condemned  to  die,  the  Cherokees  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  be  present  at 
the  execution. 

VI. 

"The  Indians  shall  not  prevent,  indeed  they  shall  help,  the  English  to 
arrest  any  French  man  who  sets  foot  on  Cherokee  soil. 

VII. 

"Traders  shall  not  be  molested  by  the  Indians ;  in  case  the  traders  wrong 
the  Indians,  these  will  resort  to  the  governor  who  will  do  them  justice. 

VIII. 

"Chicacha  and  Catawba  are  considered  white  people,  and  are  included  in 
these  articles. 

IX. 

"As  soon  as  these  articles  have  been  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Charlestown,  all  the  Cherokee  prisoners  who  may  be  in  English 
hands  shall  be  taken  to  Keowee  and  released;  and  traders  shall  be  sent  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Cherokees  who  will  give  in  exchange  skins  etc." 

The  last  eight  articles  were  accepted,  but  Attakullakulla  objected  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  first,  whereupon  Colonel  Grant  gave  him  until 
the  next  day  to  make  up  his  mind.  The  chief  appeared  on  the  31st  to  tell 
the  governor  that  he  and  his  compatriots  had  considered  the  peace  terms 
and  had  found  them  too  severe.  They  were  willing  to  accept  all  the  articles 
except  the  first;  and  hoped  that  the  severity  of  the  terms  would  deter  the 
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young  Indians  from  future  crimes.  The  orator  also  added  that  the  Creeks 
were  as  guilty  as  the  Cherokees,  and  that  it  was  not  just  that  the  resent- 
ment of  the  English  should  fall  only  upon  his  people. 

Colonel  Grant  insisted  upon  the  acceptance  of  every  article,  but  Atta- 
kullakulla  declared  that  he  himself  could  not  accept  them  without  consulting 
his  nation,  and  asked  leave  to  go.  He  was  told  to  see  the  governor  of 
Charlestown  before  returning  to  his  people,  since  it  was  he  who  had  pro- 
posed the  peace  terms,  and  he  alone  could  modify  them  if  he  so  wished. 
Colonel  Grant  assured  Attakullakulla  that  the  Indians  left  at  the  camp 
would  be  protected  until  his  return  from  Charlestown.  The  chief  left,  and 
on  September  15  had  a  meeting  with  the  governor  at  Ashley-Ferry.  The 
colonial  assembly  also  met,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  a  second 
treaty  was  drawn,  the  terms  of  which  were  substantially  as  follows: 

"The  Indians  shall  deliver  to  Colonel  Grant  all  prisoners,  horses,  and 
other  animals  still  in  their  possession.  Fort  Loudoun  with  its  artillery  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  English  who,  in  the  future,  shall  be  free  to  build  other 
forts  in  any  section  of  the  Cherokee  territory.  The  Indians  shall  not  allow 
the  French  to  set  foot  on  their  soil  at  any  time.  If  an  Indian  kills  an 
English  man,  he  shall  be  tried  and  executed  by  the  Cherokees,  who  will 
give  proof  of  it.  Boundary  lines  shall  be  determined,  and  their  prescribed 
limits  shall  not  be  crossed  by  the  Indians  without  permission.  All  English 
and  French  who  took  part  in  the  war  shall  be  delivered  to  the  English. 
The  Cherokees  shall  do  no  dammage  to  the  plantations  for  the  garrison 
of  the  existing  forts,  or  for  those  that  shall  be  constructed  in  the  future. 
Indians  allied  with  the  Cherokees  are  included  in  the  treaty.  Cherokee 
prisoners  shall  be  released.  Peace  shall  be  made  and  ratified  at  Charles- 
town. Commerce  shall  be  resumed,  and  enough  merchandise  for  the  needs 
of  the  Indians  shall  be  given  to  them  in  exchange  for  skins.  If  an  English 
man  kills  a  Cherokee,  he  shall  be  delivered  to  the  commander  of  the  nearest 
fort,  whence  he  shall  be  sent  to  Charlestown  to  be  tried  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cherokees.  If  the  Cherokees 
receive  any  wrongs  they  shall  complain  to  the  governor,  who  shall  adminis- 
ter justice  to  them;  and  finally,  the  Cherokees  shall  do  the  same  justice  to 
the  English." 
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Greensboro  N  C  June  30th  1869 
Genl  B  F  Butler: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  struck  with  the  boldness  and  unflaging 
enercy  [sic]  with  which  you  take  hold  of  and  prosecute  any  and  all  works 
you  lay  your  hand  to  And  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I 
greatly  rejoiced  when  I  saw  you  take  bold  ground  against  our  present 
reched  [sic]  financial  system.  It  is  said,  a  fool  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit, 
Yet  I  am  sufficently  [sic]  conversant  with  the  present,  and  all  other  financial 
systems  that  have  had  an  existence  in  this  Country  and  Europe,  to  justify 
me  in  declaring  our  present,  as  defective  as  any  that  has  preceeded  [sic] 
it,  and  that  is  saying  enough  in  all  conscience  to  anoy  [sic]  all  honest  and 
honorable  men,  whose  hearts  and  sympathies  are  for  and  with  the  laborer 
and  industry  of  the  country  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  bill  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  into  our  legislature,  and  which 
was  defeated,  by  a  combination  of  all  the  bankers  in  the  House  by  one  vote 
after  a  desperate  and  protracted  contest  for  three  days  I  regret  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  recomending  [sic]  its  passage 
and  also  a  copy  of  my  speech,  to  send  with  it  Of  course  the  construction  of 
the  bill,  was  intended  to  meet  a  local  necesity  [sic]  in  the  state,  and  will 
have  to  be  altered  some  what  to  make  it  sutable  [sic]  for  National  purposes 
But  the  principles  of  the  bill  are  far  better  suited  to  National  than  state 
purposes.  And  I  can  but  believe  if  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  bill  were 
but  adopted  and  applied  by  Congress  we  would  soon  see  a  different  state 
of  affairs'  in  the  country  I  will  not  assume  to  be  your  instructor  in  financial 
matters  but,  great  and  important  truths  that  one  has  forced  upon  his 
heart  and  mind  both  by  observation  and  practical  experience  a  thousand 
times  and  more,  will  constrain  every  well  wisher  to  laboring  humanity,  to 
indeavour  [sic]  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and 
ability  and  who  it  may  be,  are  far  better  informed  in  evry  [sic]  respect, 
to  the  great  mischief  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  the  proper  remedy  may  be 
applied  I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  at  the  present  time,  than  to  make  a 
few  general  statements  First-  Congress  has  the  right  &  authority  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Legislature,  to  regulate  trade  Comerce  [sic] 
&  the  currency.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  to  render  direct  taxation  un- 
nessary  [sic],  and  to  secure  as  large  a  revenue  to  the  govermt  [sic]  as 
possible  from   indirect  taxation;   is   beyond   all   question   for   Congress   at 


Part  IX  of  this  series  was  eroneously  numbered  "Part  X"  in   the  April  issue. 
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once  to  pass  a  uniform  &  stringent  usurey  [sic']  law  say  allow  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  per  Annum.  It  is  urged  they  will  procure  abundent-  [sic'] 
they  will  be  violated-  Not  more  than  the  law  against  Murder  Rape  Bur- 
glary- They  will  put  the  Oppressor  in  the  power  of  the  oppressed-  this  of 
itself  will  be  a  great  check-  and  there  are  instances  in  large  commercial 
marts  where  the  usery  [sic]  law  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  violae  [sic] 
with  impuity  [sic]  Just  as  there  are  Cases  in  which  the  world  will  Justify 
a  man  in  taking  the  life  of  another  My  experience  &  observation  both 
force  me  unwillinly  [sic]  to  declare  that  userey  [sic]  laws  are  an  essential 
and  more  so,  than  the  statue  of  limitation  fraud  &C  if  we  have  any  wish 
to  check  reckless  [sic]  speculation  and  protect  the  producer  against  the 
mechenation  [sic]  and  nefarious  frauds  of  this  reckless  advertisement  and 
speculation  2d  The  senorage  of  banking  belongs  exclusively  to  the  king 
This  declum  [sic]  is  as  old  as  it  is  universal  And  in  the  early  history  of 
this  county  [sic]  and  especially  [sic]  in  this  state,  was  it  regularly  enforced. 
Indeed  up  to  the  year  1814  our  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  ex- 
clusive privilege  or  monopoly  shall  be  granted  to  any  man  or  set  of  men 
men  with  out  an  equivalent  being  paid  to  the  state  therefore  was  strictly 
complied  with  and  enforced  up  to  that  time  evry  [sic]  bank  charter  had 
to  pay  one  dollar  a  year,  on  each  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank, 
to  the  state  as  a  bonus  for  the  charter,  and  the  Legislature  annually  levied 
a  tax  on  the  capital  stock  as  on  other  property,  and  this  rite  [sic]  was 
unrestricted  But  the  lose  charter  passed  on  our  Legislatr  [sic]  had  in- 
creased the  capital  stock  reduced  their  tax  to  25  cts  on  the  share  and  paid 
no  bonus  to  the  state,  where  they  were  anually  [sic]  declaring  12  perct 
divden  [sic]  &C  I  allude  to  this  history  to  show  how  rapidly  the  financers 
of  the  country  have  and  are  manovering  to  absorb  all  power  in  their 
hands  so  that  they  may  boast  as  the  old  banks  in  this  state  did,  in  the 
Legislature  that  charterd  [sic]  them,  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  defy 
the  Legislation  to  refuse  just  such  a  charter  as  they  demanded  at  their 
hands  But  you  may  as  some  have  done  allready  [sic],  exclaim  hold  my 
friend-  this  power  and  insolence  of  the  Banks  powers  too  much  against  you 
It  is  no  recommendation  to  the  mamoth  [sic]  banks  -  connected  with  the 
long  lines  of  Rail  Roads  you  so  ardently  recommend  Now  do  not  be  too 
hasty  I  beseach  you  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  I  assert  that  you  and 
thousands  of  others  are  woefully  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject  so  much 
so  that  if  you  put  black  for  white,  and  white  for  black  But  as  the  error 
is  as  common  as  it  is  detramental  [sic]  to  the  public  It  becomes  important 
that  it  be  exposed  and  eradicated  Of  course,  I  will  have  Mr  Gilbert  & 
other  ancient  writers  on  Banking  to  furnsh  [sic]  the  most  of  the  arguments 
against  small  banks  and  in  favor  of  large  one  I  shall  content  myself  by 
simply  remarking  that  all  banks  have  the  same  idracincaces  [sic]  of  char- 
acter and  disposition  as  much  so  as  have  all  of  the  felon  tribes  And  just 
as  I  would  prefer  to  meet  one  wial  [sic]  Bengali  Tiger,  to  ten  thousand 
wild  cats-  so  I  would  rather  make  a  hell  to  confine  one  devil  in,  that  to 
erect  thousands  of  seperate  departments,  to  confine  so  many  of  his  imps- 
It  is  the  little  foxes  that  destroy  the  tender  grapes  Or  with  out  a  figure 
I  assert  that  the  banks  become  potent  for  evil  just  as  they  are  multiplied 
in  number  and  their  ability  and  disposition  to  do  good  is  increased,  just 
in  the  same  ratio,  precisely  as  they  are  increased  in  strength  and  power, 
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brought  into  honest  &  honorable  competatation  [sic]  with  each  other  and 
are  identifyed  [sic]  with  the  industry  Credit  trade  and  comerce  [sic] 
of  the  country  Would  to  God  I  could  get  the  people  of  the  country  to 
rise  high  enough  above  the  prejudices  of  the  day  to  see  feel  and  act  upon 
this  great  and  important  truth  I  do  most  earnestly  pray  you  to  scan 
the  history  of  this  and  all  other  countries,  and  see  if  what  I  have  just  said 
is  not  true-  litterally  [sic]  true-  Toust  [sic]  just  as  you  multiply  the  number 
and  decrease  the  capital  of  the  banks  you  increase  there  [sic]  political 
power-  degrade  the  currency,  impair  the  credit  of  the  country  cripple 
commerce  trade  and  manufacturing  and  oppress  and  depress  the  people 
and  the  energys  [sic]  and  enterprise  of  the  country  The  history  of  the 
past-  my  own  long  expriance  [sic]  and  evry  [sic]  honest  observation  beares 
[sic]  me  out  in  this  statement  I  press  it  upon  you  to  look  into  the  past- 
any  of  the  past-  the  present  and  tell  me  if  it  be  otherwise.  The  loss  the  world 
has  sustained  from  little  swollen  state  and  other  banks  has  been  large  in  all 
compatation  [sic]  all  most-  even  in  the  United  states  the  losses  have  been 
many  hundred  millions  directly  and  indirectly  And  yet  great  an  evil  as  banks 
under  the  most  favorable  Circumstance  may  by  thoght  [sic]  to  be  by  some- 
still  they  are  a  necessary  evil-  and  have  less  services  and  becomes  more 
dossile  [sic]  and  powerfull  [sic],  just  as  all  large  animals  do,  as  they 
become  conscious  of  there  [sic]  power  and  great  strength  This  much  I 
assert  the  history  of  all  the  large  banks  of  the  world  demonstrates  beyond 
controversy  I  am  therefore,  in  favor  of  large  viz  mamoth  [sic]  National 
Banks  to  be  chartered  by  Congress  &  identified  with  the  credit  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  Country,  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  herewith  for- 
warded For  the  last  hundred  years  and  more  our  Legislators  have  been 
racking  their  brains  to  devise  some  plan,  to  secure  the  creditors  and  public 
against  the  frauds  and  insolvency  of  the  banks,  but  to  a  great  extent  there 
[sic]  efforts  have  proved  all  most  entirely  abortive  It  would  be  tedious 
for  me  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  remedies  devised  to  give  this 
longed  for  security  to  the  public  The  safty  [sic]  fund  system  of  Mr  Van- 
buren  the  personal  liberty  clause  to  double  the  amont  [sic]  of  the  stocke 
[sic]  in  banks  &C  &C  Now  no  one  will  deney  [sic]  but  that  the  prin- 
cipal here  sought  to  be  adopted  is  correct  [sic]  as  it  is  just-  but  alass 
[sic]  how  abortive  has  it  proven  to  be,  Out  of  all  the  banks  that  have 
failed  with  this  clause  in  there  [sic]  Charter,  I  know  of  no  one  in  Europe 
or  America  where  a  cent  has  yet  been  collected  from  the  stockholders  in 
the  bank  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  creditors  of  the  banks  or  any 
part  of  them  In  other  words-  the  world  has  at  last  found  out  that  promising 
to  give  security  by  the  stockholder  of  a  bank,  who  may  have  all  he  is 
worth  and  more  too  in  the  bank  is  no  security  to  the  public  against  losses 
from  the  banks,  but  rather  an  inducement  held  out  to  credit  the  bank 
and  thereby  enable  them  more  efficiently  to  swindle  the  public  Even  where 
the  stockholders  possess  wealth,  they  living  behind  the  curtain  intimately 
acquainted  &  thoroghly  [sic]  identified  in  interest  with  it,  how  easily  can  & 
do  they  become  apprised  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  and  when  it  is  likely 
to  fail,  it  requires  no  great  persuasion  on  the  part  of  all  such  officers  to 
advise  there  [sic]  frieds  [sic]  to  sell  out  there  [sic]  stock  to  a  non-resident- 
or  an  insolvent  at  home  or  on  time  to  save  themselves  from  the  penalty, 
or  provisions  of  the  present  liability  clause  in  the  Charter-  What  a  stu- 
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pendous  fraud-  What  arrence  [sic]  mockery  is  this?  And  yet  the 
principal  is  just  right  and  proper  in  itself-  and  ought  to  be  carried  out 
strictly  in  the  eminently  practical  way  I  propose  The  truth  is  the  public 
are  far  more  interested  in  having  the  banks  all  give  and  deposit  security 
with  the  govermt  [sic]  for  there  [sic]  good  behavour  [sic]  and  prompt 
redemption  of  all  there  [sic]  obligations  than  they  are  in  having  the 
executive  &  other  officers  guardian  &C  of  the  Country  to  give  bond  and 
security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  respective  duties  And  I 
assert  that  my  own  experience  and  observation,  as  well  as  history  warrant 
me  in  aserting  that  the  heavier  and  more  valuable  the  security  given  by 
the  banks,  the  greater  and  higher  will  be  the  credit  they  will  enjoy-  and 
as  it  is  upon  credit  they  all  live,  and  grow  fat,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  banks  and  the  public  This  point  is  so  plain  I  will  not  attempt  to 
argue  it  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  old 
bankers  in  this  state,  in  arguing  against  the  passage  of  my  bill,  that  it 
will  soon  attract  all  the  surpluss  [sic]  cash  of  the  state  in  to  its  vaults,  in 
the  way  of  deposits,  and  from  the  other  banks,  on  account  of  its  suposed 
[sic]  superior  strength,  to  the  great  detriment  and  injury  of  the  states 
interest  in  the  old  banks-  That  the  income  of  the  roads,  the  daily  deposits 
maid  [sic]  by  the  state  &  private  individuals,  would  give  it  facility  &  credit 
to  accomodate  [sic]  the  people  to  an  extent  that  no  other  banks  [sic]  in  the 
state  could  hope  to  do-  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  specie  daily  received 
from  the  thrugh  [sic]  passage  &C  &C-  This  was  all  agreed-  a  great  public 
benefit  and  speaks  well  for  my  bill-  but  the  great  monopoly-  the  over- 
shadow and  gigantic  soleless  [sic]  monster-  was  to  be  decided  &C  &C 
Thus  they  falsely  raised  the  cry-  and  by  the  aid  of  bubes  [sic]  and  a  system 
of  log  rolling  managed  to  defeat  it  by  one  vote  and  ultimately  incorporate 
or  reencorporate  the  two  old  banks  with  each  a  larger  capital  than  the 
one  I  proposed,  in  which  all  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  fitly  and  largely 
represented  These  Old  monopoley  [sic]  Banks  This  incorporated  &  consoli- 
dated mony  [sic]  power  identified  as  it  was  with  the  university  and 
our  Common  schools,  was  always  araed  [sic]  against  the  credit  and 
labor  of  the  state.  These  banks  as  all  banks  of  the  kind  made  there 
[sic]  mony  [sic]  by  discounting  to  speculators  of  all  kinds  and  deal- 
ing in  state  County  City  Rail  Road  &  other  bond  &  exchange  Coton 
[sic]  bullion  &C  &C  to  the  great  damage  and  depression  of  trade  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Country,  and  this  always  must  be  the  result  that  will  follow 
from  these  opperations.  [sic]  For  it  is  but  natural  that  Banks,  like  in- 
dividuals should  act  in  accordance  with  their  nature  and  interests  Con- 
sequently, you  will  always  find  the  stockholders  and  officers  of  all  the 
banks  uniting  in  there  [sic]  efforts  to  induce  the  different  Legislators  to 
plung  [sic]  the  state  in  debt,  to  construct  Rail  Roads  in  evry  [sic]  direction, 
and  to  issue  -  state  bonds  therefor,  at  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  and  exempt 
from  taxation,  with  interest  payable  in  gold,  or  that  which  is  equivalent 
there  to,  in  New  York-  Then  when  the  road  is  built  how  earnestly  do  the 
banks  all  combind  [sic]  there  [sic]  efforts  and  labors  to  get  the  roads  in 
some  way  or  other  to  go  in  debt  and  borrow  mony  [sic]  at  8  or  10  percent 
of  them,  or  there  [sic]  individual  stockholders  and  then  give  them  a  first 
second  or  third  mortgage  on  the  roads  thus  Constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  and  the  poor  stockholder  &  labor  of  the  County  who  are  taxed 
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to  build  the  roads  But  this  field  is  two  [sic]  wide  and  interesting  for  me 
to  venture  further  at  present,  to  explore  it  and  make  plain  all  of  its  hiden 
[sic]  but  mighty  misteries  [sic]  and  powers  Would  that  I  were  able  to 
impart  all  I  know  and  have  seen  touching  the  wonderful  results  that  have 
been  produced,  and  ends  accomplished  in  this  way  and  by  this  means  and 
this  alone  The  motive  power  of  the  banks  of  the  Country,  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  Country  to  make  mony  [sic]  by  speculating  upon  the  Credit 
of  the  Country  that  actually  gives  them  existance  [sic]  is  now  precisely 
the  same  as  stimulate  the  Bears  &  Bulls  of  Wall  street  The  Fisks  & 
Schuylers  of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Eara  [sic]  Rail  Road-  noteraity 
[sic]  or  informing  What  shall  I  say  then  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  horour  [sic],  with  which  I  contemplate  the  future  of  this  Country,  if 
this  miserable  sausidal  [sic]  policy  is  continued-  It  amounts  to  nothing 
less,  than  encorperating  [sic]  moneyed  monopoles  [sic],  to  make  war  upon 
the  Credit  and  labor  of  the  Country  and  more  expeciall  [sic]  upon  all 
works  of  internal  improvmt  [sic]  in  the  Couty  [sic],  to  the  end  that  they 
may  evey  [sic]  few  years  double  there  [sic]  Capital  by  leading  in  the  de- 
preeated  [sic]  state  Couty  [sic]  City  &  other  bonds  issud  [sic]  the  poor 
defrauded  &  struggleing  Corpurations  [sic]  Now  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  losses  from  Banks  fall  upon  the  public  &  that  they  bear  allmost 
[sic]  exclusively  upon  Credid  [sic],  is  it  not  pasing  [sic]  strange  that  some 
steps  have  not  before  this  taken  in  other  states  than  Georgia,  to  protect 
the  Credit  of  the  states  Rail  Roads  and  other  Corporations  against  the 
aggressions  and  averations  [sic]  macenations  [sic]  of  the  rapatious  and 
all  grasping  managers  of  the  present  banks-  morespeially  [sic]  are  we 
asstonished  at  this  wonderful  indifference  when  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  good  roads  are  the  greatest  public  benefactors  and  honor  to  a  nation- 
and  especally  [sic]  are  they  identified  with  the  toiling  millions  Rome  & 
the  Roman  soldiers-  the  ease  &  selerity  [sic]  with  which  the  [sic]  moved 
Compared  with  the  surounding  [sic]  nations  not  only  illistrates  [sic] 
but  proves  all  these  I  have  suggested  toucing  [sic]  there  [sic]  utility  - 
popularity  and  there  [sic]  nearness  if  not  identity  of  interest  with  the  poor 
especally  [sic]  the  active  laboring  poor  on  produsing  [sic]  classes  of 
evry  [sic]  Community  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  to  have  you  [sic] 
to  turn  these  thoughts  over  and  over  again  in  your  practical  mind  And  I 
assure  you  need  not  fear  the  results  when  your  conclusions  are  brought 
before  the  people  No  other  that  I  can  conceive  of,  is  likely  to  remedy  the 
existing  evils  in  our  system,  no  other  will  be  likely  to  be  strong  enough 
with  the  public  to  overcome  the  united  efforts  of  the  present  banks  &  bond 
holders,  to  resist  any  and  all  kinds  of  reform  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
But  I  must  conclude  with  this  sheat  [sic]  and  can  but  give  you  a  sumary 
[sic]  of  what  I  would  have  you  do  First  then  I  repeat  Congress  should  at 
once  pass  uniform  usary  [sic]  laws  of  a  most  stringent  character  In  the 
second  place  it  should  at  once  reduce  the  interest  on  the  National  bonds 
to  3  or  4  per  cent  per  anur  [sic]  and  have  evry  [sic]  cent  paid  in  the  same 
currency  and  at  such  place  as  Congress  should  see  proper  to  designate  in 
the  differt  [sic]  states  That  some  dozen  or  more  Mamoth  [sic]  National 
Banks  should  be  Charterd  [sic]  imedately  [sic],  the  Capital  stock  of 
which,  should  consist  of  the  3  perct  [sic]  national  bond;  exempt  from 
taxation-  Congress  should  designate  the  Certification  [sic]  of  stock  in  the 
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R  R  that  would  be  requird  [sic]  depositd  [sic]  by  the  stockholder  in  the 
bank,  as  Colateral  [sic]  security  to  the  public  &  as  a  pledge  of  there  [sic] 
good  behavour  [sic]  &  fidelity  to  the  trust  committed  to  them  Congress 
could  thus  identify  the  national  Credit  with  that  of  the  representative  of 
the  states  Credit  and  at  the  same  time  Nationalizing  the  state  roads,  while 
it  indesoluable  [sic]  coupled  them  with  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  Country 
By  doing  this  the  credit  of,  the  state  and  roads  would  rapidly  improve  while 
by  thise  [sic]  insidental  [sic]  &  protection  indirect  fostering  care  of  the 
general  Goverment  [sic]  the  roads  Could  and  would  gladly  enter  into  a 
Contract  to  Carry  the  United  states  mail  troops  and  munitions  of  war 
for  much  less  than  the  Era  [sic]  Rail  &  Cannalions  [sic]  now  do  Interogate 
Mr  Credwell  &C  on  this  point-  There  can  and  will  be  great  &  yet  greater 
throgh  [sic]  lines  of  R  Roads  with  out  banks  &  independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernmt  [sic]  "had  we  not  better  bring  them  into  harmonious  union  with 
the  Credit  and  production  interests  travel  &  transportation  of  both  the 
states  and  the  general  Govemt  [sic]  than  to  have  them  set  up  for  them- 
selves- with  the  banks  as  so  many  hungery  [sic]  Vampires  Charted  [sic] 
and  let  loose  by  Congress  to  pray  [sic]  upon  them  and  the  Credit  of  the 
Couty  [sic].  I  have  room  but  to  add  that  the  banks  Chartered  as  I  propose 
should  be  permitted  to  discount  at  any  rate  thought  proper  under  eight 
per  cent-  but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  declare  more  than  6  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested  in  Rail  Roads  &  Banks,  unti  [sic]  they  had  a  sur- 
pluss  [sic]  Capital,  in  sinking  fund  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  Capital  in 
the  Roads  &  Banks,  in  the  3  per  cent  bonds  -  and  not  after  this  should 
they  be  allowed  to  declare  more  than  7  or  8  percent  [sic]  on  the  capital 
invested  &C  &C  &C  &C  &C 

Truly  Yours 

D.  F.  Caldwell88 


Charlotte  N.  C. 
25th  July  1869. 
My  dear  Sir 

Will  you  be  Kind  enough  to  Send  to  my  adress  [sic]  one  Copy.  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1868  or  1869,  or  any  previous  years. 
We  of  the  South  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  thus  [sic]  Standard  of  Farming 
which  our  Friends  at  the  North  have  reached:  and  hope  to  do  so,  thereby 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  Country  in  a  way  that  is  above  any  other. 
By  sending  me  these  books  you  will  do  a  great  good  and  confer  a  favor 
upon 

Very  Res: 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Wm.  R.  Burwell89 
Care  P.  0.  Box  113  Charlotte  N.  C. 
To  The  Hon  B.  F.  Butler  M.  C. 


88  David  F.  Caldwell  was  quite  a  character  in  North  Carolina  history.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  from  Guilford  County  in  1848.  1850,  1852,  1854,  1856,  1858,  and  1864.  He  was 
sent   to  the  senate   in    18  79    to  take   the  place  of  J.    I.    Scales.     The  proclamation   setting   up   a   govern- 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
Sept  2nd  1869 

Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 

Dear  General- 

I  am  sorry  I  did'nt  arrive  here  in  time  to  send  by  this  mail  a  copy  of 
my  inventory"  which  I  have  just  computed  at  Dysartsville-  I  have  received 
the  services  of  a  most  worthy  and  competent  man  who  is  assisting  me  at 
the  Mine  and  the  placers  under  our  joint  management  will  yield  us  some- 
thing handsome-  He  proposed  to  work  the  Mine  all  next  year,  giving  1/6 
of  yield  from  placer,  1/2  yield  from  float  ore  and  other  vein  matter  and 
1/3  of  the  yield  of  all  produce  from  the  land  cultivated  by  himself-  He 
is  a  No  one  miner  and  has  a  large  experience  having  worked  in  Colorado 
and  Montana.  His  references  are  good,  and  I  think  myself  happy  in 
securing  his  services,  but  I  would  not  make  any  positive  arrangement  until 
I  consulted  yourself. 

I  wrote  you  July  16th  that  I  would  draw  for  150,  and  925  0  to  keep 
myself  righted  at  Dysartsville-  The  1st  draft  for  14546ct  was  drawn 
July  24th  and  I  drew  Aug  31st  for  95-  which  is  all  the  debt  I  have  at 
Dysartsville  So  you  see  I  am  keeping  along  on  my  pittance  of  a  salary 
hoping  to  work  the  redemption  finally-  I  heard  from  Raleigh  and,  the 
following  is  a  copy-  Your  property  claim  will  receive  attention  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board  in  Sept  to  prepare  for  Jany-  Now  if  the  property 
is  received  I  can  draw  (1/3)  one  third  of  the  value  which  will  be  8000 
Dolls  on  its  being  received-  which  will  look  as  if  I  am  to  get  25000  for 
Dysartsville- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

John  F.  Alexander 


Dallas  N.  C. 

Sept  17,  1869. 
Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler. 
D'r  S'r 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  some  gentleman  looking  after  Iron 
property  in  the  South  I  did  not  see  them,  but  take  the  liberty  to  address  a 
few  lines  to  you  to  inform  you  that  from  a  thirty  five  years  experience  in 
the  Iron  business  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  diferent  [sic']  Iron 

mem  in  North  Carolina  had  been  prepared  before  the  death  of  Lincoln.  D.  F.  Caldwell  said  that  he 
had  authoritative  information  that  Lincoln  had  considered  him  and  Jonathan  Worth  and  finally  decided 
upon  the  latter,  but  after  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  Johnson  appointed  W.  W.  Holden.  Caldwell  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  fifth  district  in  186  8.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913, 
pp.    634-636;    Hamilton,  Reconstruction   in  North  Carolina,   pp.    108n,    281n. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  the  words  in  this  letter  exactly  as  Caldwell  wrote  them.  He 
makes  an  r  with  two  loops  just  like  an  n  or  u;  he  makes  an  e  and  an  i  exactly  the  same  and  scarcely 
ever  dots  an  i;  an  a  and  an  o  is  made  exactly  alike  and  often  an  a,  e,  i,  o  are  made  exactly  alike; 
and  on  many  words  he  placed  an  s  which  I  have  left  off.  In  practically  every  case  where  he  wrote 
the   word    banks    it    looks    like    "bankes"    or   "bankis." 

89  William  R.  Burwell  was  connected  with  the  Dunn  House  in  Charlotte,  at  1 3  11th  street.  Turner's 
Third  Annual  Charlotte   Directory,    1889-90,    p.    39. 
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oares  [sic]  I  know  of  two  Iron  Oar  [sic']  veins  in  Alabama  that  for 
Quality  surpasses  any  thing  I  know  of  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Steel-  one  is  a  large  vein  of  speckled  Iron  Oar  [sic}  the  other 
is  a  large  extensive  vein  of  Iron  and  Manganeese  both  accessable  and  in  a 
fine  timbered  Country  and  every  vicility  [sic]  for  working  them. 

I  had  thought  of  forming  a  company  and  working  those  oars  [sic] 
my-self,  but  the  war  broke  me  up  and  left  me  without  means 

I  look  on  them  as  very  valuable  and  think  they  should  be  worked.  I 
tried  to  smelter  the  oars  [sic]  in  a  test  furnace  (10)  ten  feet  high-  they 
made  a  fine  Quality  of  metal. 

If  you  notice  this  I  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  information 
that  I  can 

Very  Respectfully 

B.  B.  Babington90 

My  Address  is  Dallas  N.  C. 
Gaston  Co 


Shelby  N.  C.  Sept  24th  1869 
Gen  Benj  F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 

Dear  General- 

Your  favr  13^  to  hand-  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington  you  told  me  to 
do  the  best  I  could  with  your  properties,  not  run  you  in  debt,  and  dispose 
of  them  if  I  could  get  a  good  price.  To  accomplish  this  and  return  to  your- 
self what  has  been  expected,  has  been  my  study  and  labor  ever  since  I 
came  home.  Seeing  that  an  office  had  been  opened  in  Raleigh  to  dispose  of 
lands  on  the  plan  of  selling  tickets  as  in  a  lottery,  and  that  the  Company 
were  duly  authorized  by  legislative  authority,  I  wrote  the  office  hoping  to 
get  our  lands  sold  under  the  scheme,  but  I  was  told  my  communication 
would  receive  attention  at  their  next  meeting,  which  I  suppose  has  not  been 
held,  as  I  have  nothing  further  from  the  office  on  the  subject  and  I  see  the 
Company  have  postponed  the  drawing  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  30th 
of  August.  The  Velocipede  a  paper  issued  from  the  office  of  Company,  was 
sent  to  you  in  a  previous  letter,  and  it  explained  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
properties  under  the  scheme.  As  I  had  little  faith  in  the  scheme  I  required 
before  putting  our  land  in  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  that  1/3  of  its  appraised 
value  should  be  advanced,  which  would  have  been  sent  to  you  before  send- 
ing forward  the  deeds  which  were  in  your  hands,  not  mine.  Aside  from 
this  I  bonded  8000  acres  of  land  adjoining  yours,  which  will  assist  in  the 
disposal  of  this  mine,  since  lands  have  advanced.  I  also  bonded  20,000  acres 
of  farming  lands  lying  on  Wilmington  Charlotte  and  Rutherford  Railroad 
in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  district  and  sent  list  and  price  to  Gen  Marston 
asking  him  to  make  an  effort  to  sell  them  at  an  advance  or  margin  of 
1  to  2  dollars  per  acre  which  would  give  20  to  40  thousand  Dollars  to  be 


90  Since  B.  B.  Babington  was  a  miner  Vho  moved  from  place  to  place  and  was  living  in  Dallas, 
North  Carolina,  which,  in  1930,  had  a  population  of  only  1,489,  the  editor  was  unable  to  find  out 
anything   more   about  him. 
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divided  among  yourself  and  him  allowing  me  a  small  per  cent  for  my  labor. 
The  price  of  these  lands  was,  5,  6,  6V2,  7,  8,  11  &  15  Dolls  a  acre.  The 
lands  are  cheap  and  since  I  bonded  it,  adjoining  lands  have  sold  at  auction 
at  an  advance  of  1  Dollar  a  acre  over  bonded  price-  If  Gen  M.  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  interest  himself  in  these  lands  we  might  soon  have  a 
colony  of  New  England  men  with  their  culture  and  energy  making  the 
land  bloom.  They  are  really  desirable  lands  for  any  gentleman  who  wishes 
a  good  farm  with  comfortable  dwellings  in  a  mild  climate.  Enclosed  I 
send  two  letters  one  from  August  and  the  other  from  Lane,  the  former  pro- 
poses to  advance  through  his  house  in  Balto  3/4  and  Lane  wishes  to  have 
the  furnace,  pan,  and  mining  appurtenances  put  up  on  the  Blair  Mine 
and  included  in  the  stock  Company,  shall  I  let  him  have  it?  With  the 
balance  on  cotton  I  can  buy  ship  draw  until  I  get  100  to  150  Bales-  Will 
you  authorize  me  to  help  if  so,  send  me  check  for  2000  Dollars  which  will 
be  a  plenty  under  such  arrangements  to  last  the  season-  Can  I  draw  for 
half  my  salary-  Will  return  to  Mine  Monday  and  forward  gold  was 
waiting  an  order  to  do  so- 
Very   Respectfully 

Your  Obt  Servt 

John  F.  Alexander 
N.B.    Please  return  enclosed  letters. 


Elizabeth  City  N.  Ca  Oct  9th  69 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  note  to  me  saying  that  you  would  be  in  Washington  1st  inst.  was 
forwarded  to  me  at  New  York-  I  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington but  receiving  no  reply  to  a  telegram  on  2nd  to  Lowell,  inquiring  if 
you  were  at  Washington,  I  was  forced  by  urgent  business  to  come  home- 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  use  135  shares  of  the  stock,  by  way  of 
proxy-  if  necessary  I  go  to  Raleigh  on  11**  inst.  and  a  letter  directed  to  me 
there  or  at  Norfolk  V*  will  reach-  I  regret  not  having  met  you  at  Wash- 
ington- 

Truly  yr  friend 

C.  L.  Cobb 
Hon  B  F.  Butler 
Lowell 


Monroe  Union  Co.  N.  C. 
Oct  13th  69 
John  F.  Alexander  Esqr 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  in  S.C.  for  some  time  past-  Your's  is  just  recd-  At  last  day 
breaks!  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  put  a  portion  of  the  Blair  into  the  Dubin 
Co.  -  that  our  Stock  was  out  &c.  &c.  &  that  we  had  done  some  work  on  the 
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Blair.  Next  week  we  go  to  work  on  the  Dubin  Mine  in  earnest-  the  necessary 
funds  having  been  raised  &c.  &c.  We  also  have  the  use  of  the  Challenge 
Stamp  Mill  just  north  of  Monroe,  &  Griffith  is  coming  with  additional  aid- 
All  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  West. 

I  now  write  to  know  if  we  can  arrange  with  you  for  your  furnace-  Fire 
Brick  Skeleton-  Blower  &c  to  be  delivered  at  Harrisburg  Depot-  for  to  be 
paid  in  Stock  at  a  liberal  rate  &  so  interested  in  our  works?  I  wish  an 
answer  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  West  will  come  on  now  very  soon,  &  by 
your  aiding  us  we  can  aid  you- 

I  made  some  promises  at  the  Blair  depending  on  you  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  for  which  we  will  arrange. 

I  wish  to  see  you-  Next  week  we  draw  down  the  water  &  shall  be  taking 
out  ore  the  week  following.  I  shall  need  the  Furnace  very  soon.  After  that 
I  might  see  you-  You  must  write  me  at  Monroe.  We  may  ship  some  ore  at 
first  to  Newark  N.  J.  in  case  we  take  it  out  sufficiently  pure  &  our  assays 
prove  right  -  they  now  range  from  $200,  to  $814-  and  $853  gold  pr  Ton! 
The  pure  Enigerows  Galena  runs  as  high  as  $85331  This  is  astonishing-  We 
shall  soon  know. 

What  about  the  Saw  Mill  &c  can  you  sell  for  Stock? 

Dont  fail  to  write  &  send  me  word  as  to  Furnace  &c  especially-  The  check 
I  need  now  -  Do  you  wonder! 

Truly  &c 

S.  E.  Lane91 


Shelby  N.  C. 
Oct  15  1869 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General- 

As  the  Post  Office  at  Dysartsville92  is  discontinued  I  came  to  this  point  to 
communicate  with  yourself  and  find  your  fav  6th  .  .  I  deeply  regret  that 
my  letters  are  now  understood.  I  have  read  and  reread  my  letter  of  the  24^ 
to  yourself,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  in  it  the  obscurity  of  which 
you  complain,  save  in  the  sentence;  "Enclosed  I  send  two  letters  one  from 
August  and  the  other  from  Lane  &c,"  just  here  I  should  have  perhaps  ex- 
plained about  Mr  Lanes  wishes,  and  I  would  have  made  the  explanation, 
had  I  thought  you  were  ignorant  of  them  and  knew  nothing  of  himself.  But, 
I  supposed  Gen  Marston  had  informed  you  all  about  him-  Mr.  Lane  came 
to  North  Carolina  to  put  up  Mat  furnaces,  which  were  to  be  worked  on 
the  Swansea  plan,  and  Gen  M-  requested  that  I  should  go  to  see  him-  I 
went,  and  Mr  Lane  asked  me,  if  you  and  Gen  M  had  a  furnace  that  could 
be  used-  I  told  him,  "yes;  but,  before  I  let  it  go  I  should  like  to  know  how 
you  propose  paying  for  it."  He  replied  by  putting  it  into  a  stock  company- 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  knew  all  about  it,  and  was  surprised  to  find 


91  Since   S.   E.   Lane   was   another  wandering   miner,   in   an   out-of-the-way   place,    the    editor   could   not 
identify   him. 

92  Dysartsville  in  McDowell  County  was   then  and  still  is   a  very  small   village. 
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you  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  Of  this  I  am  blameless,  my  motive 
being  to  look  after  your  interest  only. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  another  letter  from  Mr  Lane  with  this  explanation 
of  the  Blair  property  This  property  12  Miles  from  Charlotte  was  leased  for 
90  years  by  Mr  Lane,  who,  to  make  his  lease  good,  was  to  be  at  work  on 
it  some  time  in  last  month,  but  before  reducing  the  ores,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  build  a  furnace-  hence  my  negotiations-  The  remark  "our 
stock"  in  the  enclosed  letter  alludes  to  these  negotiations  in  regard  to  the 
furnace  &c,  waiting  your  approval.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  this  transaction 
I  was  seeking  only  to  comply  with  my  promises  to  yourself  when  I  met  you 
in  Washington  to  do  the  very  best  I  possibly  could  do  with  your  property. 
As  the  articles  were  lying  idle  at  Dysartsville  because  of  the  enormous 
expense  to  work  them  on  the  ores  of  that  Mine,  I  thought  it  would  be  to 
your  interest  to  recommend  a  disposition  Mr.  West  is  a  gentleman  from 
Swansea. 

Had  you  consented  to  let  the  property  go  I  should  have  gone  and  made 
the  negotiations  and  referred  them  to  yourself  for  approval,  before  deliv- 
ering over  any  of  the  property. 

Please  instruct  me  how  you  wish  to  act  in  regard  to  your  property,  for 
if  my  actions  are  not  in  accord  with  your  wishes  let  me  know  it.  It  was 
not  my  desire  to  have  you  enter  into  a  cotton  speculation,  I  only  thought 
it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  make  purchases  and  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion-  Middling  upland  18  cents-  I  am  sorry  that  my  wishes  could  not 
be  complied  with  in  reference  to  a  draft  for  half  my  salary,  and  that  I 
am  informed  that  the  best  you  can  do,  is  to  allow  me  one  half  the  1st 
January.  What  does  this  mean?  Are  my  endeavors  to  be  met  by  the 
withholding  of  my  salary?  I  am  now  in  debt  for  supplies  furnished  my 
family,  and  I  see  no  chance  of  living  3  months  by  going  further  into  debt. 
If  you  desire  to  dispense  with  my  services  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  turn 
over  the  mine  and  property  of  the  enclosed  inventory  to  my  successor. 

You  ask  what  I  am  doing  at  Dysartsville.  While  I  have  been  waiting  for 
you  to  instruct  me  whether  I  should  rent  it  to  "the  man"  or  not  we  have 
both  been  at  work  on  the  mine  preparing  a  fall  on  the  Gurley  Creek  below 
the  gate,  to  follow  the  creek  up  to  the  hill  marked  deposit  mine  on  the 
enclosed  pencil  sketch-  The  shaded  part  along  the  creek  shows  the  work 
we  did  and  the  distance  to  the  hill  is  %  mile-  The  bed  of  the  creek  being 
old-worked-grounds-  by  washing  the  tailings  as  removed,  yielded  34  dwts 
Amalgam,  which  went  to  the  hands  for  their  labor  I  having  no  funds  to 
pay  them,  which  I  regret  as  I  desire  of  all  things  to  forward  to  yourself. 
On  reaching  the  hill  I  have  ever  reason  to  believe  it  will  pay,  but  I  must 
have  the  money  to  pay  my  hands  so  that  I  can  forward  the  gold.  Does 
this  meet  your  approbation?  Taxes  on  both  Mines  have  been  due  for  two 
weeks,  amount  200  Dolls,  will  you  instruct  me  how  I  am  to  pay  them. 
The  collector  will  not  wait  until  Jany  1st.  There  is  no  outstanding  debts 
against  the  company  and  this  bill  is  no  making  of  my  own. 

The  man  does  desire  to  lease  the  Mine,  look  at  letter  Sept  2"d  and  say 
must  I  turn  it  over  to  him  or  not. 

At  Shelby  I  am  doing  nothing-  I  cannot  work  without  increasing  debt 
and  my  instructions  are  not  to  contract  any.    I  tried  to  get  a  Chlorinator 
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built  at  an  expense  of  300  Dolls,  parties  not  willing  without  half  cash 
Hands  asked  l50  to  200  which  I  refused  to  give.  The  chlorinator  could 
have  reduced  20  tons  a  week  with  5  hands.  What  will  you  have  me  do, 
more  than  I  have  done  Please  instruct.  I  can  rent  the  Mine  if  you  wish 
it  on  customary  toll  1/5^  given,  to  yourself.  Should  I  not  hear  from  you 
in  ten  days  I  shall  be  compelled  to  draw  on  you  for  400  Dolls-  200  of 
which  has  to  go  to  pay  taxes.  I  send  you  without  instructions  to  Lowell 
the  bullion  on  hands,  and  will  forward  from  Express  Office  duplicate 
receipt- 

I  trust  my  letter  will  be  sufficiently  explicit  so  that  you  may  have  no 
further  annoyance  in  understanding  fully  the  condition  of  your  affairs- 
I   presume   from  your   remark  about  the  Velocipede   that  you   did  not 
receive  my  letter- 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  the  receipt  of  this,  believe  me 

Yours  Truly 

Jno  F.  Alexander 

N.B.  The  prices  on  inventory  are  those  left  by  Gen  Michie- 


Inventory  of  Property  belonging  to  the  "Mountain  Mining  Company"  at 
Dysartsville,  McDowell  Coy.  N.C.  October  15^  1869 

MINING   &   MISCELLANEOUS    PROPERTY 

2  Dwelling  Houses,  Store,  Corn  Crib  and  Blacksmith  Shop . .  $1050.00 

1  Mill  &  Furnace  House 100.00 

1  Smelting  Furnace   3000.00 

1  Chilian  Mill    250.00 

1  Bogadus      "      &  Belt 200.00 

1  Turbine  Wheel  &  Shafting 375.00 

1  Large  Circular  Saw  &  fixtures  350.00 

1  Trestle  &  Flume 450.00 

1  Overshot  Wheel   ' 75.00 

1  Small    rubber    Hose  )Damaged 100.00 

1  Large  "      \ 

2  Flasks  Quicksilver  203/30-  173-  90c 155.70 

2  Small  Cirular  Saws  $10-  $5  15.00 

1  Lathe  &  Fixtures   20.00 

14  Saw  Mill  Files  1.40 

1  Can  Lubricating  Oil    5.00 

9  Crucibles    45 

2  Stone  Hammers  1.00 

1  Sheet  Zinc 1.25 

2  Pieces   Sheet  Copper    5.00 

1  Army  Wagon   30.00 

1  Wagon  Frame    10.00 

1  Cart    20.00 

2  Pair  Harness   10.00 
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4  Bars  Steel 56.00 

5  Small   Octagonal   Bars   Steel  )  8  40 

1  Large  "  "  "       \ 

18  Window  Sashes  $5   90.00 

14  Doors    28.00 

92%   Doz  assorted  Screws    9.25 

10V2  ps  Brads   7.00 

1V2  Keg.  of  Nails   15.00 

9  Crucibles    -.45 

2  Iron  Ladles  30/3  Iron  Pans  90-   1.20 

2  Wheel  Borrows  $2.00  2  Crow  Bars  1.00 3.00 

1  Bottle    Sodium     2.00 

1  Piece  Buckshin  70/  1  Painters  Brush  50/ 1.20 

2  Plaster  Brushes  75/  1  Log  Chain  $2.50 3.25 

1  Paper  Copper  Tacks  25/  8  Qts  Pegs  75 1.00 

6  Doz  Buckles  assorted  sizes   4.75 

3  Surplus  Locks  60/  8%  lbs  Chalk  50   1.10 

2  Tackle  Pulleys  2.50  Shalf  Rope  2.50   5.00 

1  Garden  Rake  25/  2  Weeding  Hoes  50   75 

1  Cutting  Knife  Blade  50/  2  Shovels  1.25   1.75 

1  Dining  Table  $3.00  4  D  Room  Chairs  $2.00 5.00 

1  Rocking  Chair  $1.  13  Miners  Lamps  $1.50 2.50 

6Y2  Sacks  Coarse  Salt 9.00 

2V2  Fine 3.50 

7  Picks     (Worn)     3.50 

8  Extra  Barrow  Wheels   4.00 

$6491.40 


CARPENTERS  TOOLS 

1  Tool  Chest $15.00 

10  Planes     10.00 

2  Hand  Saws  $1.00  1  Tenant  $1.00   3.00 

2  Steel  Square  37/  2  Tri  Ditto  37/ 2.25 

1  Guage  37/  2  Drawing  Knives  75/ 1.87 

7  Augers  25/  1  Brace  &  13  Bits  $5.00   6.75 

15  Chisels  25/  1  Oil  Stone  25/ 4.00 

1   Trowel  25/  1  Grind  Stone  $2.50  3.00  [sic'] 

1  Adze  $1.00  1  Do.  (Broken)  25/ 1.25 

2  Axes  $1.50  1  Spirit  Level  $1.50 3.00 

2  Spirit  Levels    (Broken)    1.00    2.00 

1  Cross  Cut  Saw 5.00 

10  Hand  Saw  Files    1.00 

1  Screw  Driver  25/  1  Tape  Line  40/ 65 

19%   Sheets  Sand  Paper   1.00 

$59.77 
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BLACKSMITH'S   TOOLS 

1  Tool  Chest $3.00 

1  Anvil  (Large)  $10.00  Do  Small  $5.00  15.00 

1  Pair  Bellows  $7.  1  Portable  Forge  $20    27.00 

2  Sledges  $1.25  1   Swage  75/    3.25 

2  Hand  Hammers  75/  5  Sett  Do  2.50  4.00 

7  Pair  Tongs  50/  6  Do  (Broken)  25  5.00 

1  Kit   Horse    Shoeing   Tools    3.00 

1  Vice  $10-  2  Screw  Plates  &  Dies  5.00   20.00 

3  Nail  Tools  50/  4  Screw  Pins  $2.00   2.50 

2  Half  round  sets  75/  5  Rasps  25/c 2.00 

6  Sieve  Dies  $2.00  2  Centre  Punches  50   2.50 

1  Drift  Pin  for  Picks  50/  1  Eye  Wedge  25/ 75 

3  Pairing  Knives  $1.00  1  Shoe  Hammer  37/   1.37 

1  Clinching  Iron  38/  1  pr  Pincher  25 63 

1  Ratchet  Drill   5.00 

1  Riveting  Hammer  20/  30  Files  flat  3.00   3.20 

10  Files  Half  round  $1.  1  Rat  tail  10/  1.10 

150  lbs  Scrap  Iron   5.00 


$104.30 


RECAPITULATION  OF  INVENTORY 

Mining  &Misss  Property   $6491.40 

Carpenters  Tools 59.77 

Blacksmits  Ditto   104.30 

$6655.47 
The  drawing  of  the  land  gave  all  the  details  such  as  veins,  roads,  shafts, 
mountain  ranges,  worked  ground,  tunnels,  hills,  level  land,  etc. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Nov.  10th  1869 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 

Dear   General- 

I  came  here  to  make  arrangements  to  ship  the  furnace,  and  I  proceed 
today  to  Dysartsville  to  take  it  down-  In  carrying  up  the  fall  at  Dysarts- 
ville  I  made  50  Dwts  of  gold,  and  I  will  be  on  the  hill  in  a  week  or  so  if 
no  acident  happens-  I  drew  on  you  for  500  Dollars  which  I  can't  do 
without  until  Jany  and  I  hope  you  will  honor  the  draft-  What  gold  I 
make  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  December.  We  have  no  mail  at 
Dysartsville,  but  I  shall  write  you  fully  on  my  return  to  Shelby- 

Your   Obt  Servt 

John  F.   Alexander 
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Shelby,  N.  C. 

Dec   18th   1869 
Dear  General- 

I  expected,  on  my  return  from  Dysartsville,  to  find  among  my  mail 
an  answer  to  at  least  one  of  my  letters,  but  I  find  none-  How  shall  I 
interpret  your  silence? 

In  my  mail,  I  find  two  letters  asking  whether  my  services  can  be 
obtained  next  year  by  other  companies.  These  must  remain  unanswered 
until  I  hear  from  yourself-  Although  my  present  position  has  been  wholly 
unremunerative  to  myself;  yet,  when  I  remember  the  difficulties  through 
which  I  have  had  to  pass,  and  the  readiness  and  kindness  with  which  you 
supported  me  in  them  I  hope  I  am  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  fly  from 
the  obligations  I  am  placed  under  with  the  business  on  hand. 

A  reaction  must  come  and  come  quickly  to  the  mining  interest  of  this 
country  and  when  it  comes  we  shall  be  prepared  for  it.  Already,  one  or 
two  new  companies  have  begun  work  in  our  section  and  they  will  be 
operating  by  the  1st  of  Jany. 

The  Dysartsville  Mine  will,  on  the  opening  of  next  spring,  show  such 
an  amount  of  deposit  and  good  working  ground  as  must  command  the 
confidence  of  any  company  desiring  heavy  deposit  operations. 

With  8000  acres  of  land  all  in  one  body  and  the  water  brought  90  feet 
on  the  mountain  sides  which  are  cut  down  at  its  base  to  expose  the  gold 
bearing  deposit  for  nearly  3/4  of  a  mile-  I  am  sure  some  company  will 
buy   it- 

As  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit  of  my  doing  the  out  door  work  I 
shall  make  a  perfect  map  of  the  whole  and  exhibit  the  same  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  shall  be  assisted  in  the  sale  by  Mr  G.  H.  Chapin93 
of  Boston  to  whom  I  shall  write- 
Neither  Mr  Lane  or  myself  can  conclude  our  arrangements  until  one 
of  his  Company  return  from  Chicago. 

I  wrote  him  to  meet  me  on  my  return  from  Dysartsville,  which  letter 
he  did  not  receive  until  the  very  day  in  which  he  was  to  meet  me-  So 
we  have  appointed  the  Tuesday  after  Xmas  as  the  day  on  which  we  are 
to  meet-  He  still  remains  sanguine  and  wants  the  furnace-  My  accounts 
would  have  been  forth  coming  but  I  am  waiting  on  the  conclusion  of 
this  trade  before  closing  them  up-  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing  we  have 
no  outstanding  debt  and  the  Company  is  regarded  by  all  the  most  worthy 
of  Confidence  among  the  host  of  Companies  operating  here-  Hoping  to 
hear  your  wishes  in  regard  to  myself  and  wether  [sic}  I  must  remain 
on  I  am 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jno  F  Alexander 
To  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington,    D.    C. 


93  George  H.  Chapan  served  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  volunteer  army,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  on  July  21,  1864.  On  March  13,  1865,  he  received  the  brevet  of  major-general 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  January  7,  1866.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
I,    581. 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
January  11th  1870 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General- 

On  my  return  from  Dysartsville  I  found  your  fav  [sic]  Dee  22nd 
the  only  letter  I  have  had  since  October-  As  the  outgoing  mail  does  not 
give  me  sufficient  time  to  make  up  and  send  forward  my  monetary  state- 
ment and  accounts  I  shall  forward  them  by  Thursday's  mail- 
On  account  of  the  weather  which  always  impedes  operations  at  this 
season  of  the  year  I  have  done  very  little  mining  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
The  accounts  will  show  for  themselves  the  outstanding  debts  of  the 
Company-  and  that  is  very  small. 

Your  Obt  Servt 

J.  F.  Alexander 


Dysartsville   N.    C. 

January  28th  1870 
Maj  Gen  Benj  F.  Butler 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear   General- 

For  two  weeks  passed  the  travel  in  this  country  has  been  impeded  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  rains  which  made  the  fords  impassible  and  destroyed 
all  the  bridges  between  this  point  and   Shelby. 

I  have  cut  off  from  any  communication  with  yourself,  but  I  hope  to 
have  a  long  letter  when  I  arrive  at  Shelby  wither  [sic]  I  go  to  send 
forward  my  stewardship  for  the  year- 

You  will  find  that  we  have  been  as  economical  as  we  could  possibly 
be  under  the  circumstances  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  no  outstanding 
debts  or  any  debts  against  the  company. 

The  papers  here  announce  that  Congress  has  passed  the  Census  bill. 
If  so  and  agreable  to  yourself  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  your  influence 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  have  me  appointed  the  Supervisor  of  the  Census 
for  the  7th  District  of  North  Carolina. 

I  think  I  am  thoroughly  competent  to  discharge  the  duty  for  the 
goverment  [sic]  and  by  so  doing  I  could  determine  facts  which  might 
be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  future  political  campaigns.  If  this  work 
would  cause  any  interruption  to  the  progress  of  your  work  I  would  not 
ask  it,  But  I  know  I  could  do  this  duty  without  compromising  your  interest. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon-   I  am  your,  Obt  Servt 

Jno  F.  Alexander 
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M.  Mining  Co. 
1870 


Jany  1st 


In  a/c  J.  F.  Alexander 
Balance  July  l*t  1869 
Services  to  Jany  1st  1870 
Expenses  as  agreement 
Taxes  Assessed  on  land  &c 


523.89 
600.00 
250.00 
169.50 


1543.39 

By  Cash  paid  laborers 

190.00 

"    600  rods  water  race 

75.00 

"    Gold— 

77.77 

"    Draft  paid  Nov  10th 

500.00 

842.77 

Balance  due  Jany  lsl 

1870 

$700.62 

E.&O.E. 


$700.62 


Shelby  N.  C. 

Feby  1st  1870 


Dear  General, 

The   above   account  shows   the   statement   of  the   whole   indebtedness- 

I  undertook  to  carry  forward  the  work  on  my  salary  and  have  done 
so  meeting  all  expenses. 

I  think  the  Taxes  are  too  high  and  went  before  the  commissioners  and 
asked  them  to  release  me  from  such  high  assessment  which  they  have 
promised   to   do. 

The  gold  yield  was  scarcely  anything.  I  did  not  expect  to  secure  much 
in  going  over  the  old  work. 

Since  July  the  whole  work  has  been  to  carry  up  the  fall  and  run  my 
water  as  was  shown  in  the  sketch  already  forwarded-  The  receipt  from 
old  workings  have  been- 


July  7  .  Dwts  5  gr 
Aug     nothing 
Sept  10  Dwts  5  gr 


Oct    16  Dwts 
Nov  38       " 
Dec  20      " 


Total  92  Dwts  @  84.50.  $77.77 

I  shall  push  the  work  forward  and  I  think  I  shall  be  making  a  good 
report  of  the  new  Hill,  in  less  than  a  month- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jn°  F  Alexander 

Gen   B.F.Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 
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Shelby  N.C. 
Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 
Dear  General- 

I  came  to  this  point  from  Dysartsville  and  found  your  favr  28th.  I  am 
sorry  my  letter  and  accounts  were  not  understood. 

Explanation  of  Corn  Account-  From  the  funds  to  purchase  cotton, 
there  was  a  balance  due  you  of  255  Dolls  and  2  cents,  which  the  cotton 
account  will  show.  With  this  balance  I  purchased  Corn  and  sold  it  on 
your  account  How  I  sold  the  Corn-  Knowing  that  I  could  get  a  better 
price  in  S.  C.  I  hired  a  four  mule  wagon  and  sent  it  thither.  I  paid  for 
the  wagon  4  Dollars  a  day  and  the  board  of  its  teamsters,  which  was  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  a  day-  The  wagon  was  out  20  days,  the  account  will 
explain  the  rest. 

The  balance  Sheet-  Why  charged  to  myself-  Please  remember  that  I 
wrote  to  you  and  made  this  proposition  that  I  would  operate  the  Mines 
on  my  salary  and  an  addition  of  Five  hundred  Dollars-  You  answered 
go  ahead  but  keep  within  expenses-  As  this  was  the  only  expense  you 
were  to  incur  I  kept  the  books  as  my  own  accounts  making  all  the  Gold 
obtained  debtor  to  labor  and  whenever  I  shipped  to  yourself  you  became 
debtor  to  Gold,  in  this  way  I  balanced  my  gold  account  which  shows  it 
is  Debtor  87  Dollars  on  the  balance  sheet-  debtor  to  whom-  to  yourself 
and  shows  I  have  it  in  hand-  while  the  credit  to  yourself  of  71  Dollars, 
shows  that  this  amount  has  been  drawn  on  the  gold  on  hand,  hence  you  do 
not  see  these  drafts  credited  to  yourself  on  my  individual  account-  against 
yourself-  This  statement  will  explain  why  the  balance  sheet  is  to  your 
credit  on  my  account- 
Enclosed  is  the  notice  of  protest  which  explains  all  I  know  of  it-  At 
Shelby  I  am  doing  nothing,  because  I  cannot  operate  the  Mine  with 
losing  yourself  money-  An  arastar  will  not  work  quantity,  and  unless  the 
Sheby  ore  is  worked  in  large  quantities  it  will  not  pay-  At  Dysartsville 
I  have  been  running  my  mill  and  ©penning  [sic]  placers.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  my  mill  constantly  at  work  for  the  want  of  paying  ore- 
Some  days  the  yield  was  not  20  cents  a  ton.  I  have  done  no  heavy  work 
in  placers  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  grit  and  the  scarcity-  of 
water-  I  had  to  move  over  30  feet  of  earth  to  reach  the  grit  bearing 
gold.  I  have  made  an  effort  to  put  the  Mine  in  the  scheme  disclosed  in  the 
Velocepede  at  25000,  have  nothing  from  it- 

I  shall  send  this  letter  to  you  as  soon  as  reced. 

I  am  determined  to  work  these  Mines  off  of  your  hands  even  though 
you  should  lose  5  or  6  thousand  Dollars  better  this,  than  that  they  should 
be  stopped  and  their  reputation  destroyed-  and  yourself  be  the  loser  of 
them  as  Mines- 

I  hope  this  will  be  satisfactory  and  meet  your  approval 

Your  Obt  Servt- 

Jno  F.  Alexander 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
Feby'24th  1870 


Dear  General- 


I  have  just  rec'd  your  fav  1st.  I  am  obliged  for  your  kindness  also  the 
speech   on  reconstruction   of   Georgia. 

I  sent  forward  my  account  a  month  since  and  I  am  so  much  in  need 
of  the  balance  due  me  to  keep  my  business  straight  that  I  shall  draw  on 
you  for  a  part  of  the  balance. 

The  Mine  is  pusing  forward  the  ditching  and  I  hope  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  the  opening  spring. 

The  weather  has  been  a  great  draw  back  but  I  have  followed  orders 
and  made  no  debts  except  on  my  individual  account-  I  will  write  you 
fully  on  the  25th- 

Your  Obt  Servt 


J.  F  Alexander 


Maj  Gen  B.  F  Butler 
Washington  D.C. 


Shelby  N.   C. 
March  11th  1870 
Gen.  B.F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General. 

I  wrote  and  sent  forward  my  account  and  statement,  but  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  you  for  more  than  a  month. 

I  advised  you  that  I  should  draw  for  a  part  of  my  balance  due  me  on 
services,  I  delayed  hoping  to  hear,  now  I  am  forced  to  draw  on  next 
Monday  the  14th  for  450  Dolls  to  meet  my  expenses.  I  have  no  standing 
debt  against  the  company  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  shall  have  both  mines  running  this  year  on  the  smallest  possible 
amount.  It  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  last  year.  Did  I  not  have  faith 
in  beings  rewarded  for  my  services  I  should  stop  at  once. 

I  have  so  arranged  at  Dysartsville  that  I  shall  have  my  water  on  the 
Hill  by  1st  April,  and  how  good  soever  this  grit  may  be  my  plan  is  not 
to  wash  it  all  out  unless  by  far  richer  than  any  other  working,  but  to 
expose  over  a  mile  of  gold  grit  before  washing.  After  it  is  exposed, 
I  shall  wash  down  its  length  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  in  the  grit  and 
its  height,  which  will  give  me  by  actual  calculation  the  whole  amount  of 
gold  in  the  mine  opened  provided  the  average  for  the  6  in.  washed  down 
remains  uniform  for  every  other  6  inches.  Although  early  in  the  season 
miners  are  visiting  our  section  from  the  North  and  those  who  have  seen 
your  mine  are,  if  they  speak  their  real  views  pleased  with  it. 

I  shall  try  to  send  you  weekly  since  the  mails  are  so  arranged  a  state- 
ment of  my  progress.  I  hope  in  the  future  you  will  forward  my  salary 
at  the  end  of  each  month  so  that  I  may  have  it  to  pay  my  hands. 

Very  respectfully  Your  Obt  Servt 

Jno  F.  Alexander 
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Shelby  N.C. 
Mar  29th  1870 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.   C. 

Dear  General- 

I  was  detained  by  reason  of  high  waters  from  giving  you,  my  promised 
weekly  letter-  The  weather  during  this  month  has  acted  very  much 
against  our  operations,  although  we  have  made  some  progress  towards 
having  things  in  readiness  for  an  exhibition-  I  am  compelled  by  reason 
of  the  illness  of  my  family  in  Virginia  to  absent  myself  from  my  work 
for  a  week  to  visit  them,  and  if  I  find  it  convenient  I  shall  call  to  see 
you  and  arrange  for  our  cooperation  to  bring  the  mines  into  conspicuous 
notice. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Jones  of  New  York  saying  that  a  Mining  Engr 
from   England  representing  capitalist   there  would  visit   our   country  as 
soon  as  favorable  and  make  an  examination  of  our  mining  interest  with 
a  view  of  purchasing-    I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  him,  and  show  him  a 
good  operation- 
Enclosed  I  send  you  an  address  now  circulating  in  the  State. 
I  hope  you  will  not  forget  me  should  the  census  bill  pass. 
With  great  respect  I  am, 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jn°  F  Alexander 


Dysartsville  N.  C. 

Apl  29th  1870 

Dear  General- 

I  shall  finish  my  work  for  the  Englishman  Mr  Richards  as  soon  as  I 
return  to  Shelby  and  forward  the  map  to  yourself  with  my  report-  I  am 
confident  if  his  company  instructs  him  to  visit  our  interests  that  he  will 
purchase.  The  Mine  opens  well  and  within  the  next  two  weeks  I  shall 
know  whether  the  mountain  will  justify  the  expenditure  I  have  made 
to  carry  the  water  90  feet  on  its  sides.  In  prospecting  I  always  got  from 
4  to  5  colors,  which  means  small  pieces  of  gold  like  the  clippings  of  needle 
points,  the  large  pieces  were  like  the  head  of  a  pin  in  size.  So  far  as  I 
have  progressed,  I  certainly  feel  much  encouraged  at  my  prospects-  I 
shall  soon  have  completed  my  plan  to  expose  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  alluvial  washings,  and  have  the  sand  in  good  working  condition  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  the  test  any  miner  may  give  it  who  wishes  to  purchase. 

Some  points  on  the  veins  I  am  opening  for  exhibition,  as  I  can  not 
mine  them  at  their  present  depth  without  an  additional  expenditure  of 
money. 

On  the  bonded  mountain,  as  you  will  see  by  the  map  to  be  forwarded, 
there  is  a  vein  which  shows  visible  gold,  but  this  vein  will  not  pay  with- 
out cutting  through  immense  dikes,  which  to  pass  through  will  require  a 
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great  expenditure  of  labor  and  money.  I  shall  visit  the  Shelby  Mine  after 
next  Tuesday  and  if  convenient  to  yourself  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  at  that  point- 

With  great  respect  I  am 

Your  Obt  Servt 

Jno  F.  Alexander 
To  Gen  B.F.  Butler 
Washing-ton  D.  C. 


Shelby  N.  C. 
June  15th  1870. 
Gen   B.   F.    Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General- 

I  have  just  arrived  here  from  Dysartsville  and  send  annexed  my  account 
and  statement  of  work  or  the  opening  and  its  yield  over  worked  ground- 
Referring  you  to  my  letter  of  Mar  11th  you  will  see  from  the  increased 
yield  that  I  have  at  this  date  reached  the  deposit  which  I  thought  was  in 
the  ditch,  leading*  in  the  hill-  The  grit  looks  fair  but  as  it  was  opened 
for  exihibtion  at  present  I  should  not  be  justified  in  working  it  out-  I 
shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  sale-  I  am  sure  if 
any  company,  or  their  agent  visits  our  place  they,  or  he  will  be  shown 
a  good  mining  tract  of  10,000  acres  at  least  figures.  If  no  sale  is  effected 
by  August  I  shall  pipe  out  the  gold  and  ship  to  yourself. 

I  have  had  the  taxes  on  mine  reduced  and  there  is  no  other  debt  against 
the  company. 

As  my  account  with  my  merchant  who  supplies  me  with  food  is  now 
due  I  have  drawn  on  you  at  sight  for  500  Dolls  which  you  will  please 
honor- 

Your  Obt  Servt 

John  F.  Alexander 


M.  Mining  Co. 

1870 

In  a/c  J.F. 

Alexander 

June 

1st 

Balance    from   Jany 

1st 

700.62 

>> 

tf 

Services   5   Mo's 

5,00.00 

>> 

t> 

Texas  assessed 

70.00 

>> 

>> 

Taxes  assessed 

70.00 

$1270.62 

Credit 

Mar 

21st 

By  draft 

500.00 

June 

1st 

"    balance  due 

770.62 

$1270.62 
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Statement  of  Labor  performed. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apl 

May 

Totai 

per  day 

Paid 

D.  Whitener 

24 

20 

22 

20 

20 

106 

.75 

79.50 

L.  Whitener 

10 

16 

20 

17 

18 

81 

.50 

40.50 

Dave  Whitener 

15 

12 

2 

8 

37 

.50 

18.50 

Ike  Hardy 

1 

5 

6 

.50 

3.00 

Ed  Weaver 

7 

7 

.50 

3.50 

Hedr.  Taylor 

11 

10 

20 

18 

15 

74 

.50 

37.50 

K.  Taylor 

1 

2 

1 

4 

.50 

2.00 

Gold  received 

Amt 

in  Jany 

9 

Dwt 

14  grains 

» 

"    Feby 

9 

>> 

2     " 

>> 

"    Mar 

14 

>f 

18     " 

» 

"    Apl 

28 

>> 

3     " 

)} 

"    May 
Total 

amt 

42 

>> 

5      " 

103 

.18 

Elizabeth  City  N  C  No  9/70 
Gen*  B.F.Butler 
Lowill   [sic]   Mass. 

Sir: 

I  take  the  Liberty  of  writing  you  (having  been  a  Townsman  of  your  for 
Some  years)  on  Personal  Matters;  &  will  Come  to  the  Matter  in  hand  at 
once;  In  1864  I  wrote  you  from  Balto'  In  rigard  [sic]  to  going  to  Norfolk 
Va  to  do  a  Small  business  with  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  &  has  Made 
Sinse  [sic"]  I  got  out  of  Louisiana  (Batton  [sic]  Rouge)  whire  [sic]  I  lost 
all  but  my  Clothes  I  Stood  it,  your  reply  was  favorable  &  I  went,  &  done 
very  will  [sic]  untill  [sic]  the  return  of  the  Confederates,  whin  [sic] 
Persecution  Commed  [sic] ;  Capital  Combined  against  all  Notherns  [sic] 
to  break  them  down,  &  forllowed  [sic]  it  up  untill  [sic]  I  was  neary  [sic] 
without  Customrs  [sic]y  with  Rents  thribbling  [sic]  I  was  Indued  [sic]  to 
Come  here  by  the  Prisedent  [sic]  of  the  North  Carolina  Land  &  Lumber 
Co  &  Invest  what  I  had  Left  In  Said  Co.  He — the  Prisedent  [sic]  Promis- 
ing me  25%  the  first  year  &  a  Saliry  [sic]  (beaing  [sic]  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends)  I  believed  him  fully  &  Came  but  after  I  had  got 
Settled  in  the  work  well,  I  found  thing  Very  diffirnt  [sic],  not  one  Promise 
made  me  has  been  fullfilled  [sic]  &  I  have  been  Turned  out  of  the  Emply 
[sic]  of  Co  to  give  Place  to  a  man  who  has  more  mony  [sic]  my  all  was 
Invisted  [sic]  not  one  dollar  for  Support  of  family;  I  Pledged  my  Stock 
&  Bought  a  farm  with  Timber  Enough  to  Pay  for  it  twice  Fold,  &  Just 
as  I  got  fairly  at  work  myself  &  my  family,  with  one  Exception  was 
Takin  Sick  with  the  malareons  [sic]  fever  of  the  Country  (Vey  [sic] 
Billious  fever)  &  have  been  Sick  13  weeks;  which  has  Left  me  without 
mony  [sic]  to  Stock  my  farm  &  get  my  Timber  off,  to  get  means  to  do  it; 
I  will  now  come  (after  this  Short  History  of  my  life)  to  the  Point, 
which  is  to  See  if  you  would  advance  me   (on  a  well  authenticated  Mort- 
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gage  on  the  farm  the  sum  of  $1500, 00  To  give  me  a  Start;  Mony  [sic] 
here  Cannot  be  got  for  Less  than  3%  per  Month  &  Real  Estate  as  Securty 
[sic~\;  My  farm  &  Consern  worth  three  (3)  thousand  dollars  after  the 
timber  is  off;  It  Contains  150  acres;  93  of  which  is  under  Cultivation 
or  was  Last  Year 

The  Land  &  Lumber  Cannot  healp  [sic]  me  for  they  have  all  they  Can 
do  to  keep  above  Water;  they  have  a  Large  am't  of  Timbe  [sic]  Land,  & 
other  Property  but  all  is  badly  managed;  I  wosh  [sic]  I  was  able  to  Come 
&  See  you;  Could  tell  you  some  things  about  Virginia  &  its  interane  [sic] 
working  that  would  Surprise  you;  I  have  the  Some  [sic]  or  what  repre- 
sents $7000  in  Property  here  &  yet  might  as  well  have  none,  as  I  Can 
raise  nothing  from  it  without  giving  half  away;  Be  assured  Genl  I  shouldnt 
have  asked  this  of  you  wire  [sic]  I  not  necessiated  [sic]  to  do  so;  1  knew 
of  no  other  to  write  to  with  the  Means  at  Comnd  [sic],  If  you  will  do  the 
favour  to  reply  to  this  you  will  Confer  a  greatt  [sic]  favour  I  am  getting 
old  now  &  52  yea  [sic]  &  wish  to  get  setled  [sic]  down  Gen  you  will 
Pleas  [sic]  Excus  [sic]  the  writing  as  my  hand  is  very  unsteady  from 
weaken   [sic] 

[Signature  illegible] 

Shelby  N  C 
Nov  17th  i876 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler. 
Lowell  Mass. 

Dear  General- 

I  have  just  concluded  an  inventory  of  the  property  on  the  Dysartsville 
Mine,  and  have  arranged  to  have  your  property  properly  cared  for  during 
the  coming  year.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Richards  since  I  wrote 
you  sending  his  letter?  On  next  mail  day  I  shall  forward  you  a  detail 
of  the  operations  which  were  performed  by  myself  during  my  connexion 
with  the  mine,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  therefrom  that  I  have  used  every 
means  at  my  command  to  make  the  mine  as  selfsustaining  as  I  possibly 
could  under  the  circumstances.  I  shall  also  forward  my  account  and  hope 
you  will  honor  my  draft  for  the  balance  due  me  that  I  may  pay  off  my 
indebtedness. 

I  have  been  sick  is  the  reason  I  did  not  write  sooner- 

Yours  Obtly 
John  F.  Alexander 


Shelby  N.   C 
Nov.   21st   1870 

Dear   General. 

Acting  as  I  trust  for  the  best  interest  of  yourself  I  have  arranged  the 
easily  transported  property  upon  the  Mine,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for 
boxing  and  shipping  if  you  should  so  instruct.  This  property  consists  of 
the  worn-carpenters  tools,   blacksmith  tools   &c 

I  do  not  suppose  they  would  sell  for  much.    The  present  "hard  times" 
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among  the  people  preclude  the  sale  of  any  property  except  on  time,  and 
to  give  time  to  some  in  the  present  disorganized  condition  of  things  would 
virtually  be  giving  them  the  tools. 

As  you  have  an  inventory  of  the  property  I  deem  its  repetition  useless. 
Upon  accepting  the  position  of  Supt  of  the  Mine  I  found  it  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  "over  head  &  ears"  in  debt.  These  ravenous  debtors 
were  too  many  for  the  patience  of  Gen  Marston,  and  he  assured  me 
nothing  could  be  done  until  these  debts  were  paid,  hence  he  bound  me 
in  rigid  orders  to  abstain  from  contracting  any  more,  which  I  have 
scrupulously  observed.  Today  I  walk  forth  among  the  people  proud  of 
my  connextion  with  your  mine,  and  it  is  no  mean  feeling  when  I  look 
around  and  see  the  failure  and  hear  the  curses  of  men  whose  honest 
labor  has  been  stolen  by  mismanagement  and  extravagance,  that  I  leave 
my  work  and  the  Mine  to  speak  for,  this  the  community  in  which  I  have 
operated  .    Below  is  a  statement  of  the  yield  in  gold  since  Jany  1870. 

Jany     total  gold  obtained     9  Dwts  14  grains 
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As  I  have  been  sick  for  several  days  and  as  I  am  not  now  feeling  very 
well  you  must  excuse  me  from  not  making  a  fuller  statement  until  I  am 
able  to  sit  at  my  work  I  shall  send  you  a  fuller  letter  giving  the  days  of 
able  to  sit  at  my  work  I  shal  send  you  a  fuller  letter  giving  the  days  of 
labor.  Hoping  you  will  rest  assured  that  I  shall  use  my  best  efforts  for  you 
while  in  the  State  I  am  respectfully  Your  Obt  Servt 


To  Hon.  B.F.Butler 
Lowell  Mass. 


John  F.  Alexander 


[To  be  Continued] 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Horace  Williams:  Gadfly  of  Chapel  Hill.  By  Robert  Watson  Winston. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1942.  Pp.  ix,  309. 
$3.00.) 

The  subject  of  Judge  Winston's  biography  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  influential  characters  of  recent  North  Caro- 
lina history.  As  the  present  reviewer  read  the  story  he  found 
himself  repeating,  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  wonders 
to  perform."  Professor  Williams  was  by  choice  an  individualist 
and  a  "character"  in  the  community ;  he  chose  as  his  misison  the 
training  and  emancipation  of  youthful  minds;  and  he  accomp- 
lished both  in  a  striking  degree  during  his  fifty  years  as  head 
of  the  department  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Judge  Winston  has  special  qualifications  for  writing  Horace 
Williams's  biography.  He  was  his  school-mate  in  earlier  years 
and  at  sixty  became  his  admiring  pupil!  He  was  his  neighbor 
and  close  friend  and  had  access  to  his  personal  papers.  He  did 
not  share  all  of  Professor  Williams'  political  views  nor  wholly 
accept  his  philosophy.  He  brought  to  the  discussion  of  his  sub- 
ject a  judicial  habit  of  mind.  The  style  is  clear  and  readable; 
his  choice  of  incidents  is  happy,  and  the  composite  dialogues 
with  which  he  illustrates  Professor  Williams's  classroom  tech- 
nique add  vividness  to  the  narrative. 

Judge  Winston  delineates  conscientiously  his  subject's  short- 
comings :  his  strange  lack  of  social  idealism  and  of  consciousness 
of  social  obligations ;  his  relentless  criticism  of  his  colleagues  and 
neighbors ;  his  lack  of  friends  in  the  community,  except  his  stu- 
dents. He  was  a  sharp  horse  trader;  a  landlord  who  collected 
exhorbitant  rents;  almost  a  miser  in  financial  matters;  and  he 
insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  keep  a  barnyard  in  the  midst  of 
the  town,  regardless  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  neighbors. 
Yet  he  was  often  generous  to  unfortunates  and  with  fine  public 
spirit  gave  the  land  for  the  airport  that  bears  his  name.  By  the 
side  of  his  happy  domestic  life  is  the  story  of  his  attachment, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  a  scholarly  young  woman  less 
than  half  his  age,  who  finally  declined  to  marry  him  but  con- 
sented to  have  him  adopt  her. 

Horace  Williams  was  a  mystic  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  He 
had  a  fine  sense  of  the  central  place  of  the  individual  in  the 
scheme  of  things  and  he  had  a  crusader's  passion  for  individual 
freedom;  he  was  the  uncompromizing  foe  of  intolerant  ortho- 
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doxy  in  politics  or  religion.  As  a  consequence  the  moss-backs 
in  political  and  social  matters  and  the  fundamentalists  in  re- 
ligion suspected  him  and  feared  him,  and  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  oust  him  from  the  University.  He  was  nevertheless 
deeply  religious  and  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  regarded, 
however,  more  as  a  master-thinker  and  teacher  than  as  the 
orthodox  God.  His  genuine  religious  feeling  and  his  theological 
training  enabled  him  again  and  again  to  confound  his  enemies; 
and  he  was  sustained  in  his  position  by  the  loyalty  of  his  stu- 
dents, of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  four  University  presidents 
under  whom  he  served. 

It  was  primarily  as  a  teacher  that  Professor  Williams  exer- 
cised his  profound  influence  over  successive  generations  of  stu- 
dents. He  felt  that  the  emancipation  of  the  South  from  its 
prejudices  and  narrow  ideas  could  come  only  when  its  leaders 
learned  to  challenge  their  inherited  ideas  and  institutions  and 
to  question  the  intellectual  presuppositions  of  their  beliefs.  It 
was  his  great  service  to  his  state  and  country  that  he  was  able 
to  train  successive  generations  of  its  future  leaders  to  think 
instead  of  merely  "reshuffling  their  prejudices."  Perhaps  this  is 
enough  to  expect  in  one  lifetime.  He  did  not  work  alone  at  this 
task,  of  course.  Walter  Hines  Page,  Bishop  Kilgo,  and  President 
Poteat  were  valiant  co-workers,  each  in  his  own  line;  but  to 
"Old  Horace,"  as  his  students  affectionately  called  him,  must 
go  a  large  share  of  the  honor  of  having  prepared  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  soil  for  the  outstanding  progress  of  North  Car- 
olina and  the  new  South. 

Elbert  Russell. 

The  Divinity  School, 
Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Asheville,  in  Land  of  the  Sky.    By  Martha  Norburn  Mead.   (Richmond: 
The  Dietz  Press.  1942.    Pp.  xii,  188.) 

In  1876  there  came  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York  city  a  book  entitled  "  The  Land  of  the  Sky' ; 
or,  Adventures  in  Mountain  By-Ways,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Chris- 
tine Tiernan  (Christian  Reid).  A  sketch  of  a  journey  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  the  book  gave  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State  an  "unforgettable,  aerial,  name"  and  was  one 
of  many  influences  serving  to  popularize  the  region  as  a  health 
and  recreational  center. 
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Since  that  time,  sixty-seven  years  ago,  many  other  books  deal- 
ing with  Western  North  Carolina  have  been  published.  The 
newest  of  these  is  Mrs.  Mead's  Asheville,  in  Land  of  the  Sky, 
an  attractively  printed,  illustrated  volume  written  as  a  sesqui- 
centennial  tribute  to  Asheville,  the  hub  of  a  large  area  that 
sometimes  likes  to  refer  to  itself  as  "a  state  within  a  state." 
Mrs.  Mead's  book  is  not  a  history,  nor  is  it  a  tourist  guide. 
Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  give  to  the  reader  and  to  the  visitor  an 
interpretative  appreciation  of  the  natural  setting,  history,  and 
cultural  pattern  of  the  city.  It  achieves  its  purpose,  for  it  gives 
something  of  the  flavor  of  the  region. 

Mrs.  Mead  was  well  equipped  to  write  the  book.  Besides 
knowing  the  city  and  region  intimately,  she  sees  with  the  eyes 
of  an  artist  and  understands  with  the  mind  of  a  scientist.  She 
writes  with  clarity  and  appreciation  and  the  book  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  descriptive  literature  of  North  Carolina.  In  it  those 
interested  in  Asheville  and  the  Carolina  mountains  will  find 
information  on  geology,  climate,  vegetation,  the  cultural  life  of 
the  city,  and  the  customs  of  the  mountain  people.  Of  particular 
interest  are  her  chapters  on  Biltmore  estate  and  Flat  Rock. 
Included  also  are  chapters  on  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  Asheville.  Adding  to  its  value  are  thirty  full-page  pictures 
grouped  in  the  back  of  the  book.  They  show  places  in  the  Ashe- 
ville region,  some  scenic,  others  historical. 

George  W.  McCoy. 

The  Asheville  Citizen, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  in  the  William  L.  Clements 
Library.  Compiled  by  Howard  H.  Peckham.  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1942.  Pp.  xi,  403.) 

One  who  undertakes  to  review  Mr.  Peckham's  book  must  con- 
sider, first,  the  origins  of  the  Clements  Library  and  the  present 
close  relation  of  it  to  the  University  of  Michigan;  secondly,  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  this  from  other  American  his- 
torical libraries,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  holdings  of 
manuscripts;  thirdly,  the  standards  by  which  such  a  work  is 
to  be  judged;  and,  lastly,  the  success  with  which  the  compiler 
has  accomplished  his  purpose. 

Born  upon  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
graduated   from   Michigan's   Engineering   School,   William   L. 
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Clements  early  developed  a  plan  to  found  a  library  of  American 
history.  Success  in  business  made  possible  the  realization  of 
this  intention.  In  1923  was  opened  the  building  which  now 
houses  the  Library;  and  the  rare  books,  manuscripts,  news- 
papers and  maps  were  moved  thither  from  Mr.  Clements'  home 
in  Bay  City.  In  its  present  status  the  Library  building,  with  its 
contents,  given  by  Mr.  Clements,  belongs  to  the  University,  of 
which  it  is  a  separate  department.  The  University  keeps  up 
the  building,  provides  a  staff,  and  appropriates  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  materials. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Library,  its  aims  and  its 
scope  were  interestingly  described  by  the  Director,  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph G.  Adams,  in  his  little  book,  The  Whys  and  Wherefores 
of  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  (Ann  Arbor,  1925).  More- 
over, in  a  series  of  Clements  Library  Bulletins,  Dr.  Adams  has 
written  in  great  detail  concerning  several  of  the  more  important 
collections.  The  Guide  of  Mr.  Peckham  now  shows,  with  respect 
to  manuscripts  and  manuscript  maps,  what  progress  has  been 
made  along  the  lines  which  Dr.  Adams  laid  down. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  Library  goes  back 
to  Mr.  Clements  himself.  He  was  not  merely  the  giver  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  building  and  its  contents.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  collector  of  books  and  manuscripts,  but  one  who  was 
interested  in  history  rather  than  in  the  accumulation  of  mere 
rarities.  How  closely  the  Library  has  followed  out  this  bent 
of  the  founder  Mr.  Peckham' s  Guide  reveals.  Of  172  collections 
that  are  described  in  the  275  pages,  by  far  the  largest  number 
represents  acquisitions  by  purchase  from  dealers  in  manuscripts. 
The  Library's  holdings  of  manuscripts  bought  at  the  sales  of 
the  collections  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  are  given  in  a  separate 
appendix.  Among  the  collections  listed  in  the  text  is  one  de- 
scribed as  that  of  "American  Book  Collectors"  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Peckham,  "reflects  the  zeal  of  collectors  and  .  .  .  relates 
to  the  investigations  of  bibliographers  among  rare  books,  maps 
and  manuscripts."  Akin  to  this  are  the  collections  of  the  Brad- 
ford Club,  George  Binley,  Henry  Barton  Dawson,  Peter  Force, 
Lea  J.  Patch,  Henry  Stevens  and  Henry  Vignaud.  It  is  entirely 
fitting,  therefore,  that  among  the  manuscript  collections  should 
be  listed  that  of  the  founder  himself. 

This  predominance  of  collections  acquired  from  dealers  brings 
to  one's  mind  at  once  a  similarity  in  this  respect  to  those  of  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  at  San  Marino,  as  described  in 
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Miss  Cuthbert's  American  Manuscripts  Collections  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Library  for  the  History  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 

It  is,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the  administrative  and  mili- 
tary affairs  of  eighteenth  century  Britain  and  the  British  North 
American  possessions  that  the  Clements  Library  has  attained 
its  great  eminence.  In  the  military  side  stand  out  the  great  col- 
lections of  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  Lord  George 
Germain,  and  of  General  Thomas  Gage.  On  the  civil  side  the 
Library  has  the  papers  of  Henry  Dundas,  first  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, and  of  his  son  Robert;  those  of  William  Knox;  those  of 
Thomas  Townshend,  first  Viscount  Sydney;  those  of  J.  W. 
Croker;  and,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  those  of  Sir 
William  Petty,  second  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  first  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne.  Here,  again,  we  may  note  in  passing  that  the 
Clements  Library  collections,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  follow 
up  the  similar  bodies  of  material  at  the  Huntington  Library; 
e.  g.,  the  Abercromby,  Blathwayt,  Loudoun,  Stowe,  Sunderland, 
and  Townshend  papers. 

While  these  important  collections  of  English  origin  are  those 
which  have  done  most  to  establish  the  high  renown  of  the 
Library  as  a  repository  of  historical  manuscripts,  the  range 
covered  is  of  course  much  greater.  There  are  two  very  large 
collections  of  Michigan  politicians ;  those  of  Senator  Lucins  Lyon 
and  Senator  Russell  A.  Alger ;  these  are,  by  the  way,  among  the 
very  few  listed  as  gifts  to  the  Library.  There  are  two  collections 
of  anti-slavery  papers,  those  of  James  G.  Birney  and  those  of 
T.  D.  Weld  and  his  family. 

For  the  colonial  period  there  are  the  papers  of  Sir  George 
Clinton,  father  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  governor  of  New  York, 
and  many  smaller  groups.  On  the  American  side  of  the  Revo- 
lution are  the  papers  of  Josiah  Harmar  and  one  important  group 
of  General  Nathanael  Greene.  In  a  collection  of  twenty  volumes 
described  as  Miscellaneous  Manuscripts  is  found  a  very  large 
number  of  distinguished  names. 

For  the  critical  estimation  of  such  a  guide  as  Mr.  Peckham's 
a  far  wider  basis  is  now  at  hand  than  existed  a  generation  ago. 
With  the  very  beginning  of  this  century  appeared  the  first 
extensive  list  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  (1901),  supplemented  in  1915  with  Mr.  Paltsits'  list 
of  that  year  after  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  New  York 
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Public  Library  had  been  established  in  separate  quarters  in 
the  central  building.  Meanwhile  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  had  put 
forth  in  1906  his  Descriptive  List  of  the  Manuscript  Collections 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  The  Handbook  of 
the  Division  of  Manuscripts  published  in  1918  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  exhibited  a  new  degree  of  detailed  description.  It 
is  within  the  last  decade,  however,  that  the  most  rapid  progress 
has  been  made.  The  Guide  to  the  Personal  Papers  in  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society  by  Miss  Grace  Lee  Nute  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude W.  Ackermann,  set  a  new  standard.  Six  years  later  Miss 
Norma  B.  Cuthbert's  American  Manuscript  Collections  in  the 
Huntington  Library  for  the  History  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  developed  a  somewhat  different  technique. 
In  this  same  period  the  Historical  Records  Survey  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  has  produced  a  notable  series  of  guides, 
of  which  some  of  the  best  are  the  lists  of  the  collections  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Library  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

With  this  reminder  before  us  as  to  the  increase  in  number 
and  the  improvement  in  design  of  published  guides  to  collections 
of  historical  manuscripts  in  the  larger  libraries,  we  may  now 
endeavor  to  measure  by  the  present-day  standards  Mr.  Peck- 
ham's  plan  and  his  execution  thereof.  In  a  clear-cut  preface 
Mr.  Peckham  gives  the  reader  all  possible  help.  The  work,  he 
tells  us,  is  neither  a  catalogue  nor  a  subject-index  nor  a  calen- 
dar; but  is  intended  to  answer  five  questions  which  are  fre- 
quently asked.   These  are: 

"What  manuscripts  do  you  possess?" 

"What  period  of  time  and  what  events  does  a  particular  col- 
lection cover?" 

"How  large  is  each  collection?" 

"What  writers  are  represented  in  such  and  such  a  collection?" 

"Have  you  any  letters  by  So-and-So?" 

Just  what  constitutes  a  manuscript  collection  Mr.  Peckham 
leaves  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  In  many  guides,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  the  Historical  Records  Survey,  individual 
pieces  are  listed.  On  the  other  hand  one  finds  sometimes  a 
rigid  limitation  like  that  set  by  Miss  Cuthbert,  who  excludes 
all  groups  that  do  not  amount  to  forty  pieces.  Mr.  Peckham's 
nearest  approach  to  a  definition  is  found  in  the  comment  upon 
the  collection  listed  as  No.  108— Miscellaneous  Manuscripts: 
"Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  letters  by  the  same  writer  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  lot,  and  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two." 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  papers  of  an  individual  amount- 
ing to  more  than  a  half  dozen  pieces  would  be  made  and  called 
a  collection. 

The  collections  are  listed  alphabetically.  Usually  a  personal 
name  attaches  to  a  collection,  but  some  are  given  a  geographical 
nomenclature,  e.g.,  "Battle  of  Lexington,"  "France,"  "Mexico." 
When  of  five  collections  each  one  appears  under  "Mexico,"  ob- 
viously some  further  discrimination  must  be  afforded  the  reader. 

For  each  collection  a  descriptive  paragraph,  usually  of  marked 
excellence,  gives  the  name  of  the  person  of  whose  papers  the 
collection  is  composed;  a  brief  sketch  of  that  person's  sig- 
nificance; anl  information  as  to  the  provenance,  the  period  cov- 
ered, the  number  of  pieces,  and  sometimes  the  number  of  vol- 
umes. Frequently  one  finds  valuable  information  about  related 
material  that  may  be  found  elsewhere.  Indication  as  to  Clements 
Library  manuscripts  that  have  appeared  in  printed  editions  is 
placed  in  a  separate  appendix. 

Mr.  Peckham  does  not  attempt  to  make  for  each  collection  a 
special  topical  outline,  such  as  Miss  Cuthbert  provided  for  the 
Huntington  Library  Bulletin.  Instead,  he  gives,  in  his  first 
appendix,  a  list  of  periods  and  topics  for  the  collection  taken  as 
a  whole,  placing  under  each  subject  the  number  and  a  key  name 
for  every  collection  that  falls  within  that  subdivision.  He  avoids 
the  useless  practice  of  stating  the  years  actually  represented 
by  manuscripts  within  the  period  covered  by  the  collection  with- 
out presenting  specific  dates.  Nor  does  he  content  himself  with 
the  lists  of  "important"  writers  of  letters  or  papers ;  or  of  those 
"represented  by  ten  or  more."  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Peckham 
lists  every  writer  of  a  letter.  He  does  not  tell  how  many  letters 
will  be  found  under  this  name  but  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to 
make  further  inquiry.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  book  is  its  index  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  If  this 
represents  a  magnificent  duplication,  the  disregard  of  economy 
will  be  viewed  with  thankfulness  by  the  reader,  who  can  dis- 
cover in  a  moment  whether  a  name  about  which  he  wishes  to 
know  is  or  is  not  represented  in  the  collection. 

Nearly  all  the  collections  consist  of  original  manuscripts.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  few,  such  as  those  of  the  Papers  of  George  the 
Third,  or  the  Papers  of  Charles  James  Fox,  an  asterisk  denotes 
that  the  collection  consists  of  photostat  copies  of  material  listed 
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abroad.  That  there  are  in  the  Clements  Library  microfilm  copies 
of  manuscripts  elsewhere,  one  can  hardly  doubt ;  but  if  so  these 
have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  elect.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  distinct  category  of  manuscripts — that  of  manu- 
script maps — is  the  subject  of  a  special  listing  in  Appendix  B, 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Curator  of  Maps. 

Impressive  in  format,  and  well-nigh  flawless  in  typography, 
Mr.  Peckham's  Guide  furnishes  an  example  which  may  well  be 
followed  by  every  institution  so  amply  provided  with  funds  as 
to  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  producing  so  excellent  a  book. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

Division  of  Manuscripts, 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

On  May  20  the  Fairchild  Aircraft  Corporation  celebrated  at 
its  Burlington  plant  the  beginnig  of  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes in  North  Carolina  with  a  flight  of  one  of  the  planes 
manufactured  there.  The  replica  of  the  plane  used  in  the  first 
flight  of  the  Wright  brothers,  borrowed  from  the  Hall  of  His- 
tory in  Raleigh,  was  on  display,  and  afterward  a  model  of  the 
Fairchild  plane  was  placed  in  the  Hall  of  History. 

Typical  of  conditions  in  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  is  the  situation  at  Davidson  College,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Frontis  W.  Johnston,  head  of  the  department  of  history : 
"Since  the  first  week  in  March  we  have  been  teaching  modern 
and  contemporary  world  history  to  units  of  Air  Corps  Trainees 
as  a  part  of  their  preliminary  training  at  Davidson.  We  have 
now  7  sections  from  a  group  of  approximately  500  students, 
though  all  of  these  do  not  take  history — at  least  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  60  hour  course,  meeting  5  times  per  week  and 
lasting  12  weeks.  The  hour  requirement  and  the  general  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  course  came  as  stipulations  from  Army  Head- 
quarters but  the  general  treatment  and  emphasis  is  left  up  to 
the  instructor.  Needless  to  say  this  program  has  somewhat  taxed 
our  instructor  resources  in  history,  though  not  so  much  so  in  this 
field  as  in  Physics  or  some  other  subjects.  We  have  about  400 
regular  college  students  now  as  compared  with  about  600  this 
time  last  year." 

Messrs.  Arthur  S.  Link  and  Bennett  H.  Wall,  graduate  students 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  are  serving 
as  instructors  in  history  in  the  Army  Air  Crew  Training  Pro- 
gram at  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Raleigh.  State  College  is  one  of  the  institutions 
selected  by  the  War  Department  for  the  training  of  Army  Air 
Crew  students.  Such  students  pursue  courses  in  geography  and 
modern  European  history,  along  with  scientific  courses. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Stroupe,  on  leave  as  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Wake  Forest  College,  has  been  commissioned  to  instruct 
in  the  Navy  Pre-Flight  School  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Pomeroy,  acting  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  has  published  "The  Atlantic  Charter 
and  Puerto  Rico,"  The  South  in  World  Affairs,  April,  1943 ;  and 
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"Election  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,"  Southwestern  Social 
Science  Quarterly,  March,  1943. 

Associate  Professor  E.  E.  Pfaff  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Council 
on  International  Relations  with  headquarters  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Miss  Charlotte  Williams,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
councillor  and  part-time  member  of  the  history  department  of 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  University,  has  received  a  Rosen- 
wald  fellowship  for  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Libraries  announces  the 
publication  of  a  Supplement — Check  List  of  Legislative  Journals 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  compiled  by 
Dr.  William  S.  Jenkins  of  the  department  of  political  science  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  past  two  years 
Dr.  Jenkins  has  acted  as  director  of  the  Legislative  Journals 
Microfilm  Project  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  has  made  a 
search  for  these  journals  in  libraries,  archives,  and  private 
collections  throughout  the  nation.  The  Supplement,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  NASL,  "Lists  four  classes  of  legis- 
lative journals:  printed  journals  for  session  marked  'not  found' 
in  the  Check  List  and  now  located;  journals  in  manuscript,  for 
individual  sessions  where  printed  copies  cannot  be  found  and 
for  periods  when  they  were  not  published ;  and  contemporaneous 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  published  in  news- 
papers where  the  original  manuscript  is  not  extant."  Containing 
over  500  pages,  the  Supplement  is  offered  for  sale  at  $5.00. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  guides 
to  manuscript  and  archive  collections  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
Survey  of  Records  and  Minutes  in  the  Historical  Foundation  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches,  compiled  by  Thomas 
H.  Spence,  curator  (Montreat,  N.  C:  Historical  Foundation 
Publications.    Pp.  46). 

Books  received  include:  Arthur  Marvin  Shaw,  William  Preston 
Johnston  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
1943)  ;  Fred  C.  Kelly,  The  Wright  Brothers  (New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company.  1943)  ;  Sister  M.  Grace  Madeleine, 
Monetary  and  Banking  Theories  of  Jacksonian  Democracy 
(Philadelphia:  The  Dolphin  Press.  1943);  Harris  G.  Warren, 
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The  Sivord  Was  Their  Passport  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  1943)  ;  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  The  Life  of  Johnny 
Reb  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1943);  Bing- 
ham Duncan,  editor,  Letters  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  His 
Wife.  Emory  University  Publications,  Sources  and  Reprints, 
Series  I  (Atlanta:  The  Emory  University  Library.  1943); 
Elizabeth  W.  Meade  and  others,  Calendar  of  Maryland  State 
Papers,  No.  1,  The  Black  Books  (State  of  Maryland :  Publications 
of  the  Hall  of  Records  Commission.  1943)  ;  William  B.  Hessel- 
tine,  The  South  in  American  History  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall. 
1943)  ;  John  Hope  Franklin,  The  Free  Negro  in  North  Carolina, 
1790-1860  (Chapel  Hill :  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1943)  ;  and  Cecil  Johnson,  British  West  Florida,  1763-1783  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1943). 

The  program  for  the  collection  of  war  records,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Charlie  Huss,  the  Department's  collector  of 
records,  is  progressing.  As  a  result  of  the  drive  to  secure  news- 
papers, the  State  Library  is  now  receiving  and  preserving  170 
of  a  total  of  203  newspapers  published  in  the  state.  Twenty-five 
camp  newspapers  are  being  received,  including  those  from 
WAAC  and  Civilian  Public  Service  camps.  A  file  of  Civilian 
Defense  publications  is  being  maintained.  Collections  have  been 
received  from  the  Asheville  Chapter  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  from  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  from  other  organizations.  A 
number  of  letters  from  men  in  the  service  have  been  obtained. 

The  Department  has  received  ten  additional  volumes  of  court 
records^  from  the  clerk  of  court  of  Orange  County,  1786-1857, 
which  include  the  following:  court  of  equity  records;  superior 
court  minutes,  Hillsborough  District;  appearance  and  trial 
dockets;  inventories;  guardian  accounts;  and  superior  court 
minutes,  Orange  County.  Also  the  Department  has  received 
from  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah  108  rolls  of  films  as 
follows:  58  rolls  from  Rowan  County,  27  rolls  from  Anson 
County,  and  23  rolls  from  Bladen  County.  These  films  include 
wills,  deeds,  inventories  of  estates,  and  other  records. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  CRAVEN  COUNTY 

1722-1835 

By  Alonzo  Thomas  Dill,  Junior 

I 

No  greater  problem  faced  the  counties  of  early  North  Caro- 
lina than  the  periodical  new  construction  and  almost  continuous 
demand  for  repair  of  public  buildings.  The  costliness  of  some 
materials  and  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  were  only  part  of  the 
trouble.  The  frequent  indifference  of  officials  and  their  inept- 
ness  at  collecting  and  accounting  for  revenues  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty. Public  building  was  therefore  a  long-drawn-out  under- 
taking. Construction  of  a  courthouse  might  last  a  decade  or 
more,  and  during  these  years  taxes  would  sometimes  double, 
so  far  as  county  levies  were  concerned.  The  erection  of  such  a 
building  required  much  effort,  and  its  completion  was  a  real 
accomplishment — one  which  this  opulent  generation,  with  its 
federal  grants-in-aid  and  easy  long-term  borrowing,  cannot 
fully  appreciate. 

Today's  epidemic  of  federal  construction  has  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  so  many  public  buildings  of  all  kinds  that  perhaps, 
too,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  just  how  important  these  structures 
were  to  the  early  life  of  North  Carolina.  The  jails  with  their 
pillory,  stocks,  and  whipping  post,  the  powder  magazines  for 
the  militia,  the  courthouses  and  later  pest  houses  and  poor 
houses,  served  as  a  kind  of  common  social  denominator  in 
whose  creation  everyone  who  paid  taxes  had  a  share  and  in 
whose  benefits  or  miseries  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
took  part.  The  courthouses  are  a  good  example  of  this.  Not 
only  did  they  house  the  county  records,  the  county  administra- 
tion and  provincial  or  state  and  federal  courts;  they  also  served 
as  meeting  places  for  the  nomadic  assembly  and  sometimes  as 
marketplaces.  In  every  sense  they  were  community  buildings, 
where  public  dinners,  balls,  and  even    religious  worship    were 
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held.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  buildings,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  assembly  of  1795-1796  authorized  the  counties 
to  appoint  a  special  officer,  the  Treasurer  of  Public  Buildings, 
to  deal  with  their  construction  and  maintenance.1 

The  subject  of  county  public  buildings  gives  us  a  rather  good 
picture  of  local  conditions,  both  social  and  economic,  and  there- 
fore it  is  significant  in  the  study  of  local  history.  It  is  of  some 
interest  in  the  field  of  state  history,  too,  for  the  counties  were 
dealing  with  this  vexing  problem  some  half  a  century  before  the 
provincial  administration  got  around  to  doing  anything  definite 
about  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  both  local  and  state  history, 
public  building  in  Craven  County  is  worth  some  attention  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  the  early  effort  to  establish  courts 
and  fix  the  seat  of  government  in  a  central  location.  As  early  as 
1736,  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  New  Bern,  in  Craven  County,  "at  present  the  most 
central  place  of  the  Province,"  should  be  the  seat  of  a  biennial 
court  of  chancery  and  that  he  should  be  empowered  to  move  the 
other  courts  there  if  he  thought  best.2  That  this  recommenda- 
tion did  not  bear  fruit  probably  was  due  to  what  Johnston  him- 
self admitted  in  a  letter  from  New  Bern,  that  nowhere  could  he 
find  suitable  quarters  for  government  offices,  a  shortcoming 
which  he  made  clear  applied  not  only  to  New  Bern.3  Neverthe- 
less in  time  New  Bern  did  become  a  most  important  center  for 
courts,  both  the  law,  equity,  land,  and  admiralty  courts  of  the 
crown  and  the  state  and  federal  courts.  In  1746  the  later-disal- 
lowed act  naming  New  Bern  as  capital  evoked  again  the  question 
of  whether  the  county's  public  buildings  were  adquate,  and  this 
was  debated  at  some  length  by  the  governor  and  council.  By  the 
advent  of  Tryon  on  the  North  Carolina  scene,  they  could  indeed 
be  called  satisfactory,  a  two-story  brick  courthouse  being  at 
that  time  in  process  of  erection.  This  no  doubt  served,  if  not  to 
influence  Tryon's  decision,  at  least  to  remove  one  of  the  many 
objections  to  the  town  as  the  seat  of  government. 

II 

The  history  of  courts  in  Craven  County  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  its  first  settlement.  Among  the  oldest  documents  extant  con- 
cerning Neuse  River  settlers  as  a  group  is  an  undated  petition  for 
a  court.  It  asks  the  council  to  relieve  these  settlers  of  the  neces- 


1Laws  of  N.  C,    1795,   chapter  IV. 

aW.   L.   Saunders,    ed.,    The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,   IV,    206. 

9  Colonial  Records,   IV.   243. 
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sity  of  making  the  "tedgous  jurney"  to  the  Bath  Town  for  the 
assizes.  Since  the  petition  identifies  the  twenty-eight  signers 
as  inhabitants  of  Neuse  rather  than  of  any  local  government 
unit,  it  may  be  that  the  petition  antedates  the  setting  up  of 
Archdale  Precinct,  the  parent  of  Craven,  in  1705.  At  all  events, 
a  court  was  set  up  at  an  early  date,  no  doubt  in  response  to  this 
"humble  petition."4  The  earliest  minutes  which  have  come 
down  to  us  begin  with  the  sessions  of  January,  1712-13,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  these  minutes  to  indicate  that  they  are  those 
of  a  newly  organized  court.5  Furthermore  there  is  evidence 
that  there  was  a  court  about  1710  or  shortly  after  the  found- 
ing of  New  Bern.  At  least  it  would  seem  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Swiss  settlers,  Johann  Jacob  Botschi,  styled  him- 
self "Clerk  of  Court  and  Captain  in  Carolina."6 

The  earliest  building  which  might  correspond  to  a  courthouse 
was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Indian  warfare  of  1711.  This 
was  referred  to  as  the  "office"  of  Craven  Precinct,  and  probably 
was  no  more  than  a  private  house  in  which  official  records  were 
kept.  Some  of  the  records,  we  know,  were  burned,  for  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  made  oath  four  years  later  that  a  certain 
deed  recorded  in  this  "office"  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire.7 
The  earliest  courts  of  which  there  is  a  record  were  meeting 
from  1713  to  1716  in  the  homes  of  private  individuals — first 
at  the  house  of  the  Palatine  Jacob  Miller  (Muller)  and  later, 
from  1715  to  early  1716,  at  the  home  of  William  Hancock.  From 
this  latter  date  to  1730  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  minutes,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  know  what  sort  of  building  the  public 
was  making  use  of.  It  may  be,  however,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Indian  fighting  an  improvised  courthouse  was  fitted  out, 
for  in  a  land  grant  of  1720  there  is  a  mention  of  there  having 
been  by  1719  a  "Craven  Court  House."8 

From  the  Indian  war  developed  the  first  attempt  by  the  pro- 
prietary administration  to  see  that  the  precinct  governments 
were  properly  housed.  An  act  of  1722  fixed  the  various  precinct 
seats  (New  Bern  being  designated  for  Craven)  and  directed 
the  erection,  six  months  from  ratification,  of  courthouses     six- 


4  This  petition  is  in  Albemarle  County  Papers,  vol.  II  (undated) .  (Unless  otherwise  indicated  all 
manuscripts  cited  in  this  article  are  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh). 

8  Minutes  of  Craven  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  (cited  heerafter  as  "Craven 
Court   Minutes.").     The   court   was   the   county   administrative   body. 

fl  The  German  is  "Landschreiber  und  Haubtmann  in  Carolina."  and  the  translation  is  that  of 
Vincent  H.  Todd  and  Julius  Goerel  in  Christoph  von  Graffenried's  Account  of  the  Founding  of  New 
Bern    (North   Carolina   Historical   Commission   Publications,   Raleigh.    1920),    pp.    209,    312. 

7  Craven  Court  Minutes,  Session  of  (June  ?),  1715.  A  copy  of  this  item  appears  in  the  Craven 
County   Deed   Records,    Courthouse,    New   Bern,    II,    626. 

8  Land   Grant   Records,    Secretary   of  State's   Office,    Raleigh,    II,    213. 
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teen  by  twenty-four  feet  in  dimensions.9  Another  law  assigned 
a  sheriff's  office  and  clerk's  office  for  Craven  Precinct  to  New 
Bern.10  Due  to  the  gap  in  the  court  minutes,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  building  and  financing  of  this  courthouse.  It  seems  to 
have  been  erected  within  a  period  of  eight  years  at  the  most, 
however,  for  by  1730,  according  to  the  minutes,  the  justices 
were  meeting  "in  the  Court  house  in  Newbern  Town."11  This 
building  was  without  doubt  a  wooden  one  and  certainly  no  larg- 
er than  the  dimensions  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1722.  Deeds  of 
later  years  seem  to  indicate  it  stood  at  the  intersection  of 
Craven  and  South  Front  streets,  possibly  on  the  northwest 
corner. 

The  life  of  this  courthouse  probably  was  a  brief  one,  and  it 
doubtless  soon  fell  to  pieces.  In  1739  William  Wilson  and  Walter 
Lane,  of  the  Craven  delegation  to  the  assembly,  introduced  a 
bill  for  a  new  courthouse  and  prison.12  Although  the  bill  failed 
of  enactment,  it  is  significant  because  it  was  proposed  just  at 
the  time  when  the  assembly  began  to  meet  in  New  Bern  and 
thus  end  the  Albemarle's  long  monopoly  on  legislative  sessions. 
A  few  years  later  the  county  court  levied  the  first  building  tax 
of  which  there  is  record.  Undoubtedly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  had  paid  taxes  for  this  purpose  before.  The  act  of  1722 
authorized  the  county  courts  to  levy  up  to  five  shillings  per  poll 
per  annum  to  pay  for  the  courthouses  to  be  erected  under  its 
terms.  But  in  1741  we  find  in  the  Craven  court  minutes  the  first 
mention  of  any  taxes  for  public  building.  This  was  a  levy  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  tithable  for  buying  standard 
weights,  scales,  and  measures  and  for  repairing  the  courthouse 
and  prison.13  A  little  over  a  year  later  a  sixpence  tax  for  two 
years  was  decided  upon  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  new 
prison.14  In  1743  a  tax  of  eight  pence  per  tithable  was  levied 
by  the  court,  as  authorized  by  act  of  assembly  of  that  year,  to 
provide  a  magazine  for  the  county.15  The  act  suggested  only 
the  "hire"  of  a  place  for  ammunition,  however,  so  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  no  new  building  was  done.16 

The  jail,  however,  was  erected — after  so  long  a  time.  Captain 
John  Bryan,  a  member  of  the  court,  who  served  as  sheriff  from 


9  Walter  Clark,   ed.,    The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,   XXIII,    100-102. 

10  State  Records,   XXV.    181. 

11  Craven   Court   Minutes,    June,    1730. 

12  Colonial    Records,    IV.    3  76. 

11  Craven  Court  Minutes,  June,    1741. 

14  Craven   Court   Minutes,    September.    1742.     It   was   also   levied   in    1745    and    1746.     Craven   Court 
Minutes,    September,     1745. 

13  Craven   Court    Minutes,    June,    1743. 
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1745  to  1749,  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  construction  of  a 
building  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high, 
to  be  completed  in  twelve  months.17  For  this  work  Bryan  was 
to  receive  the  flat  sum  of  £1,200 — a  sad  commentary  on  the 
laxity  of  the  court's  control  over  its  building  finances.  The 
twelve-month  time  limit  was  entirely  too  optimistic.  Not  until 
1747,  after  five  years  of  delay  and  time  extensions,  did  Bryan 
finish  the  jail  and  present  it  for  public  use.18  Even  then  there 
must  have  been  serious  defects  in  the  building,  for  in  that 
same  year  it  was  completed,  the  sheriff — none  other  than  John 
Bryan,  who  himself  had  seen  to  its  construction — complains  of 
its  "insufficiency"  and  requests  authorization  for  its  repair!19 
A  few  months  later  Bryan,  having  been  ordered  according  to 
his  recommendation  to  make  the  jail  secure,  was  directed  to 
line  it  with  timber  and  brick,  repair  the  windows,  and  "make 
a  vout  [vault?]  &  chimney"  for  it.20  Scarcely  three  years  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  jail  was  said  again  to  be  "not  in  Sufficient 
Repair,"  so  it  is  not  hard  to  realize  what  a  truly  endless  task  it 
was  to  maintain  this  necessary  structure.21 

Part  of  the  jail  tax  apparently  was  used  to  repair  the  court- 
house, for  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the  sixpence  tax  should 
continue  for  1745  and  1746  not  only  to  build  the  new  prison 
but  to  repair  the  courthouse  as  well.22  Some  years  later, 
Sheriff  Bryan  was  ordered  "to  furnish  the  Court  House  with 
a  Sufficiency  of  Benches  &  to  brand  the  Same  [,]  likewise  to 
Repair  the  Windows  [,]  Shutters  &  c.  a."23  Into  such  a  condition 
had  the  courthouse  fallen  that  the  justices  reverted  to  the  old 
practice  of  meeting  in  private  homes.  The  home  of  the  French- 
man John  Fonveille,  a  Christ  Church  warden,  near  Union 
Point;24  the  "new  house  of  Mr  [John]  Campbell;"25  and  "Mr 
[John]  Rice's  Red  House,"  a  noted  landmark  on  Broad  Street26 
— all  were  places  of  meeting  for  the  wandering  county  court. 
From  about  1761  to  the  completion  of  the  first  brick  courthouse 
in  1764,  the  justices  convened  at  the  house  of  one  Margaret 
Adams,  to  whom  were  paid  certain  sums  for  repairs  in  consid- 


165fafe   Records,    XXV.    23  2-23  3. 

1T  Craven  Court  Minutes,   September,  December,    1742. 

13  Craven   Court    Minutes,    June,    174  7. 

19  Craven  Court   Minutes,    December,    174  7. 

M  Craven  Court   Minutes,   March,    1748. 

a  Craven   Court  Minutes,   June,    1751. 

n  Craven   Court   Minutes,   September,    1745. 

23  Craven  Court  Minutes,    June,    1748. 

"Craven  Court   Minutes,   March,    1748. 

28  Craven   Court    Minutes,    September,    1748. 

26  Craven  Coutr  Minutes,   January,    1761.     Rice  was  an  attorney  and  former  clerk  of  the  court 
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eration  of  the  court's  use  of  her  dwelling.27  A  favorite  practice 
of  the  justices  was  to  convene  in  a  local  tavern.  The  ordinaries 
of  John  Foster,28  Richard  McGraw29,  and  Lawrence  Don- 
aldson30 were  some  of  these  meeting-places.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  the  taverns  used  was  that  of  Richard  Cogdell 
(1724-1787),  sheriff  from  1761  to  1765,  chairman  of  the  New 
Bern  Committee  of  Safety  during  the  Revolution,  and  borough 
member  in  the  lower  house  of  1778  and  1779.  On  two  occasions 
he  was  allowed  seven  pounds  and  five  shillings  for  the  use  of 
his  building.31  An  interesting  practice  reveals  itself  in  these 
tavern  meetings.  It  was  frequently  the  custom  to  "adjourn"  to 
one  of  them  just  before  the  justices  called  an  end  to  the  session 
and  departed  to  their  various  homes  in  the  county.  Needless  to 
say,  with  most  of  their  work  behind  them,  little  "business" 
seems  to  have  been  transacted,  at  least  none  that  could  not 
be  settled  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira  or  a  tankard  of  Bristol  beer. 
A  less  pleasant  picture  of  colonial  life  appears  from  the  ref- 
erences in  the  court  minutes  to  the  jail.  Sanitary  conditions 
were  appalling.  In  1752  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  find  some 
"Safe  Secure  Method  for  Carrying  Off"  the  waste  from  the 
prison.32  Not  until  nearly  twenty  years  later  did  the  court  see 
fit  to  expend  four  pounds  on  "a  necessary  house"  (say  the 
minutes)  behind  this  building  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.33 
Disease  found  a  fertile  breeding-place  in  these  crude  prisons  of 
early  North  Carolina,  where  physical  discomforts  must  have 
been  as  much  a  part  of  the  punishment  as  the  restriction  of 
liberty  itself.34  Fire  was  another  terrible  hazard  which  hung 
over  the  heads  of  the  wretches  confined  in  these  buildings.  The 
Craven  jail  burned  twice  before  the  Revolution,  once  about 
1758  and  again  ten  years  later.35  There  is  no  telling  how  many 
unfortunates  lost  their  lives  by  being  trapped  amid  the  flames. 
We  find  record  of  the  loss  of  a  black  man — and  that  because 
he  was  a  slave  and  his  master  sought  compensation  for  his 
death.  This  petition,  "praying  to  be  allowed  the  price  of  a 
Negro  which  was  burnt  in  the  public  Goal,"  naturally  gives 


27  Craven   Court   Minutes,    October,    1764;    April,    1765. 

28  Craven  Court  Minutes,  September,  1748. 
25  Craven  Court  Minutes,  September,  1749. 
**  Craven  Court   Minutes,   November,    1751. 

31  Craven  Court   Minutes,   November,    1758;    October,    1761. 

32  Craven  Court  Minutes,   August,    1752. 
53  Craven  Court  Minutes,   June,    1770. 

34  For  example,  James  Iredell  complained  that  his  client,  Benjamin  McCulloh,  when  convicted  of 
fraud,  had  been  confined  in  a  rude  and  noisome  cell,  "whose  stench  was  intolerable."  Griffith  J.  McRee, 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  James   Iredell    (New   York,    1858),   II,    156. 

36  Craven   Court   Minutes,    February,    1758;    State   Records,   XXIII,    744-745. 
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no  inkling  of  the  whites  who  perished.36  No  one  could  claim 
a  "price"  for  their  lives !  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  prison- 
ers often  made  a  dash  for  freedom.  In  1749  an  indictment  was 
presented  to  the  court  against  two  men  "for  breaking  the  Goal 
of  Craven  County" — and  at  the  same  session  seven  pounds 
and  ten  shillings  was  ordered  paid  out  for  repairs,  presumably 
to  patch  up  the  damage  they  did  in  escaping.37  A  temporary 
jail,  probably  a  private  house,  was  used  to  confine  the  county's 
prisoners  after  the  fire  of  1758,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
justices,  who  had  designated  two  men  to  keep  watch  every 
night,  that  the  inmates  had  several  times  attempted  to  break 
out.38 

An  equally  interesting  social  picture  is  reflected  in  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  the  times.  Even  so  mild  an  offense  as  play- 
ing "bandy  wicket"  on  Sunday  would  elicit  a  fine  and  no  doubt 
a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  court.39  A  common  punishment 
for  crimes  such  as  petty  larceny,  especially  involving  slaves, 
was  the  culprit's  loss  of  both  ears  at  the  public  pillory  at  high 
noon,  followed  by  a  painful  laying-on  of  lashes  at  the  whipping 
post.40  As  a  consequence  of  this  practice,  it  was  so  humiliating 
to  lose  an  ear,  no  matter  in  what  manner,  that  we  find  the 
following  petition  in  the  court  minutes: 

It  being  made  to  appear  .  .  .  that  John  Holloway  jun*  of  the  County  of 
Craven  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  part  of  his  right  ear  bit  off  in  a  riot 
which  took  place  at  the  election  at  Cox's  ferry  in  the  year  1797 — the  Court 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  character  of  the  said  Holloway  from  being  ren- 
dered suspicious  on  account  thereof,  have  ordered  the  same  [i.  e.,  the  inci- 
dent] to  be  made  a  record.41 

Debtors  of  course  were  put  behind  bars;  and  felons  were 
thrown  into  irons.42  But  it  was  outside  the  jail  that  examples 
were  made  of  many  lesser  wrong-doers.  Drunkenness,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  two  shillings,  sixpence 
or  a  two-hour  stay  in  the  stocks.43  The  stocks  apparently  were 
placed  just  below  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping  post  was 
usually  nearby.44 

This  cruel  set  of  apparatus  apparently  was  reserved  for  male 
offenders  exclusively.  There  is  only  one  case  on   record    where 


a*  Craven  Court  Minutes.    February.    1758. 

17  Craven  Court  Minutes.    September,    1749. 

88  Craven  Court  Minutes,    November.    1758. 

38  Craven  Court  Minutes,    March,    1743. 

44  Craven  Court  Minutes,   March,    1814. 

41  Craven  Court  Minutes,    March,    179  8. 

°  Craven  Court  Minutes,    August,    1752:    February,    1756. 

43  Craven  Court  Minutes,    February,    1753     (?)• 

44  Craven  Court  Minutes.   December,    1804. 
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there  is  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary,  and  in  this  the  woman 
was  ordered  to  be  stripped  to  her  waist  to  receive  twelve  lashes 
at  the  public  whipping  post,  but  the  sentence  was  suspended  on 
condition  she  "lead  and  a  regular  and  Sober  life."45  Women, 
however,  were  not  exempt  from  confinement  in  the  jail.  A  ser- 
vant girl  in  1756  was  imprisoned  on  complaint  of  her  master 
but  soon  freed.46  In  the  same  year  another  woman,  "in  custody 
in  the  Common  gaol  for  sundry  Crimes  &  misdemeanors,"  was 
released  on  condition  that  she  leave  town.47  In  a  sense,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  women  should  have  shared  the  punishment  of 
men  in  so  far  as  confinement  in  the  "Common  gaol"  is  con- 
cerned. Throughout  colonial  days  they  lived  a  less  sheltered  life 
than  one  usually  credits  them  with.  They  ran  public  houses  and 
even  ferries,  in  addition  to  being  the  household  mistressess  of 
plantations  that  must  have  required  a  capacity  for  administra- 
tion far  from  typically  feminine. 

Constructing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  stocks,  pillory,  and 
whipping  post  were  a  definite  part  of  the  duties  of  the  county 
court  and  its  executive  officer,  the  sheriff.  In  1751  the  sheriff 
was  ordered  to  build  a  whipping  post  with  stocks  and  pillory — 
the  first  mention  we  find  of  the  latter  two,  though  the  whipping 
post  was  certainly  a  replacement.48  Ten  years  later  he  was  in- 
structed to  erect  a  whipping  post  and  stocks  (pillory  not  men- 
tioned), and  with  the  passing  of  another  decade  a  new  pillory 
and  stocks  were  authorized  to  be  built.49  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  the  life  of  these  exposed  frame-works  was  very  short. 
In  1795,  "it  appearing  to  the  Court  that  there  was  no  pillory  in 
the  County,"  the  sheriff  was  again  directed  to  supply  one,  this 
being  the  last  of  the  old  stationary  public  pillories  of  Craven 
County. 

Ill 

While  the  old  wooden  courthouse  was  falling  to  decay  and 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  meeting  in  various  homes  and 
taverns,  a  movement  was  underway  to  make  New  Bern  a  center 
of  courts  and  government  offices.  This  had  some  effect  on  public 
building  in  the  county.  Johnston's  attempt  in  1736  to  carry  out 
this  centralization  has  already  been  mentioned.  Ten  years  later 
he  succeeded  in  having  passed  an  act,  later  repealed,  which 


43  Craven  Court   Minutes,   September,    1740. 
48  Craven   Court  Minutes,   August,    1756. 

47  Craven  Court  Minutes,  August,    1756. 

48  Craven   Court  Minutes,    June,    1751. 

49  Craven  Court  Minutes,  October,    1761;   March,    1771. 
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fixed  the  court  of  chancery,  the  general  court,  the  offices  of  their 
clerks,  and  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  colony  at  New 
Bern.50  A  tax  of  four  pence  per  poll  was  levied  for  two  years 
to  be  used  in  part  to  erect  the  public  buildings  thus  made 
necessary.  Circumstances  arose  which  prevented  any  building 
for  several  years.  For  one  thing  the  governor  and  council 
wavered  in  their  choice  of  a  capital.    In   1748  they  debated 

.  .  .  whether  instead  of  New-Bern  the  present  Seate  of  Government,  it 
would  not  be  more  eligible  to  make  and  establish  the  same  upon  Trent 
River  the  public  buildings  not  being  yet  erected  at  New  Bern  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Assembly  in  regard  of  the  known  unhealthiness  of  the  former 
place  [,]  from  the  badness  of  the  water  and  other  Causes,  And  the  want 
of  proper  Accomodations  in  the  said  Town.51 

Just  where  they  intended  to  put  the  capital  on  Trent  River 
does  not  appear,  but  it  not  important  because  this  idea  was 
soon  dropped.  Two  more  years  passed  and  still  nothing  was 
done  toward  beginning  work.  In  April,  1750,  an  "additional 
act"  was  passed  which  blamed  the  negligence  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  building.52 
The  act  named  new  commissioners  and  provided  for  the  is- 
suance of  more  than  £21,000  in  paper  money  to  carry  on  the 
building,  since  it  was  said  the  four-penny  tax  had  proved  in- 
sufficient. At  the  same  time  the  assembly  resolved,  the  council 
concurring,  that  these  public  buildings  should  consist  of  a 
brick  courthouse  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen 
feet  high;  and  two  other  buildings,  a  council  house  and  clerical 
offices.53  In  pursuance  of  this  act  and  resolution,  lots  were  pur- 
chased in  New  Bern  as  sites.  By  deed  dated  April  17,  1750, 
Jeremiah  Vail,  John  Starkey,  and  Edward  Griffith,  the  new 
commissioners,  had  conveyed  to  them  Lots  248,  249,  250  and 
251,  the  southern  half  of  the  block  upon  which  the  present 
courthouse  stands  in  New  Bern.54 

Further  delays  resulted.  To  prevent  the  lots  from  reverting 
to  the  town  commissioners  for  lack  of  a  building  on  them — 
since  the  law  required  a  building  on  a  lot  eighteen  months 
after  the  Commissioners  had  sold  it — Vail,  Starkey,  and  Grif- 
fith, in  October,  1751,  obtained  an  act  of  assembly  which  con- 
firmed the  lots  to  the  use  of  the  public  and  prevented  the  titles 


59  State  Records,  XXIII,   252-267;    Colonial  Records,   IV,    836. 
61  Colonial  Records.   IV,    898. 

52  State  Records,   XXIII,    3  4  7-3  48.     Colonial  Records,   IV,    1064. 

53  Colonial   Records,    IV,    1063-1064. 
64  State   Records,   XXIII,    364-365. 
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from  lapsing.55  Some  funds  had  apparently  by  this  time  been 
paid  out  and  some  work  started,  for  the  law  declared  that  its 
purpose  was  to  prevent  "the  Money  already  Expended  toward 
the  Public  buildings  now  begun"  from  being  lost.56  Thus  we 
may  date  the  beginning  of  the  second  courthouse  from  about 
1751.  The  financing  of  the  work  was  slow  and  uncertain.  The 
order  issued  by  the  Crown  in  1754  repealing  the  act  of  1746 
and  leaving  the  province  again  without  any  legally  fixed  capital 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  issuance  of  the  £21,000  in  public 
bills  authorized  in  1750.  The  four-penny  tax  collections  came 
in  so  slowly  that  Commissioner  Starkey  wanted  to  begin  suits 
against  the  delinquent  sheriffs,  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  assembly.57  This  revenue  apparently  was  the  main 
reliance  for  the  financing  of  the  building.  At  any  rate  we  know 
that  certain  funds  from  it  were  turned  over  to  the  commission- 
ers and  presumably  spent  to  forward  the  work.58  Another 
fact  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  financial  difficulties  is 
that  the  original  specifications  set  by  the  assembly  resolution 
were  scaled  down  by  the  county  court.  Instead  of  a  building 
fifty  by  thirty  feet,  the  court  ordered  a  brick  structure  forty 
by  twenty-five  feet  raised  on  twelve-foot  pillars.59  A  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  poll  was  to  be  levied  throughout  the  county,  pay- 
able to  John  Williams  and  the  printer  James  Davis,  who  were 
named  commissioners  for  the  construction.  Thus  the  problem, 
from  being  the  concern  of  the  whole  province,  had  apparently 
reverted  to  being  merely  a  county  one.  The  reason  for  this  un- 
doubtedly lay  in  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Albemarle  counties 
to  fixing  the  capital  at  New  Bern.  In  the  face  of  this  unarmed 
rebellion,  the  task  of  erecting  public  buildings  in  Craven  was 
made  doubly  complex  and  uncertain  due  to  the  semi-provincial 
nature  of  the  undertaking. 

From  1751  to  1761  little  was  done  to  further  the  work. 
That  is  apparent  from  the  unusual  amount  of  legislation  passed 
in  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  construction.  One  can  picture  the 
partly  erected  building,  abandoned  by  the  masons  and  growing 
old  in  sun  and  rain  before  ever  it  had  a  chance  to  become  the 
"new"  courthouse.  In  1754  the  assembly  passed  a  bill  empow- 
ering the  county  court  to  sell  the  old  courthouse  lot  with  its 


"-  Colonial  Records,   IV,    1274;    State   Records,   XXIII,    364-365. 
58 State  Records,  XXIII,   3  65. 
M  Colonial  Records,   IV.    1292. 

58  Colonial  Records,   V,    965. 

59  Craven    Court    Minutes,    August,    1753.     The    order    also    provided    for    a    prison    thirty    by    twenty 
feet,    two  stories   high,    and    "Built   of  Brick,    and   sealed,    with   Two   Inch   Oak    plank." 
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building  "fallen  greatly  to  Decay/'  and  to  build  a  prison  on  the 
rear  of  the  lots  bought  for  the  new  courthouse.60  This  "new" 
building,  said  the  act,  was  to  be  erected  on  pillars  at  the  inter- 
esection  of  two  streets  [Broad  and  Middle],  so  a  market  might 
be  held  beneath  it.  A  few  years  later  another  act  named  John 
Fonveille  the  sole  commissioner  to  complete  the  courthouse.61 
In  1758  he  reported  that  he  had  spent  £306 :  3 :  9  on  the  prison 
and  on  laying  foundations  for  the  prison  "office,"  but  he  says 
nothing  as  to  what  had  been  done  on  the  much-delayed  court- 
house.62 In  January,  1760,  the  assembly  again  took  notice  of 
the  situation  at  New  Bern.63  This  act  declared  that  the  partly 
finished  courthouse  "now  lies  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  the 
Work  not  carried  on,  by  the  Reason  of  a  Commissioner  [Fon- 
veille] appointed  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  wholly  neglecting  the 
same."64  It  named  seven  commissioners  to  let  out  the  work  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  who  should  give  bond  and  contract  to  do  the 
work  in  a  specified  time.  In  spite  of  censure,  Fonveille  was  not 
too  ill-thought-of,  for  he  himself  was  among  the  seven  new 
commissioners !  A  little  more  than  a  year  later  this  act  was  re- 
pealed. Before  this  bill  passed,  the  council  amended  it  to  en- 
large the  dimensions  of  the  courthouse  from  fifty  by  thirty  feet, 
as  it  was  written  in  the  draft  then  before  the  lower  house,  to 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  "as  such  alteration,"  said  the  council,  "will 
make  it  much  more  convenient  for  the  sitting  of  the  Courts  and 
Jury  rooms  And  also  be  attended  with  very  little  more  ex- 
pence."65  The  act  as  finally  passed  recited  the  usual  complaint 
against  the  commissioners  for  neglect  and  authorized  a  two- 
shilling  poll  tax  for  three  years  in  Craven  County,  to  be  paid 
to  Richard  Speight,  Joseph  Leech,  and  John  Fonveille,  who 
were  appointed  as  "new"  commissioners  to  carry  on  the  work.66 
Actually,  both  Speight  and  Fonveille  had  been  members  of  the 
former  commission.  The  act  provided  that  the  courthouse  might 
be  built  either  on  the  public  lot  "nearly  opposite  Mr.  Rice's  red 
house"  or  on  the  one  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Middle 
streets,  "where  a  court  house  is  already  begun."  The  commis- 
sioners chose  to  proceed  on  the  site  already  selected,  and  the 
northeast  corner  of  this  intersection  accordingly  remained  for 
over  a  century  the  site  of  the  Craven  County  courthouse. 


■  State   Records,   XXV,    26  5-266:    Colonial   Records,    V.    208. 

81  State  Records.   XXV,    358-359. 

m  Colonial  Records,   V,   969. 

n  Colonial  Records,   VI,    184. 

"State  Records,  XXV,   401-402. 

°  Colonial  Records,   VI,    652. 

«  State  Records.   XXV,   462-463. 
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Not  until  three  more  years  had  passed  was  the  courthouse  at 
last  ready  for  occupancy.  During  all  this  time  the  public  was 
subjected  to  a  considerable  burden  of  taxation.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  burden,  exclusive  of  the  province-wide  four-penny 
tax  levied  by  the  act  of  1746,  may  be  gathered  from  comparing 
the  building  tax  with  the  total  county  tax  and  total  provincial 
tax  over  the  period  from  1753  to  1764.  The  following  table, 
which  though  incomplete  serves  the  general  purpose,  covers  the 
period  from  the  year  in  which  the  first  tax  was  laid  specifically 
for  a  new  courthouse  to  the  year  in  which  the  tax  for  this 
particular  building  was  levied  for  the  last  time.  The  total  county 
tax  does  not  include  the  parish  tax,  as  this  is  not  available  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  records  of  Christ  Church. 
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The  first  thing  one  notices  about  this  comparison  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  building  tax  itself.  Those  in  charge  of  the  court- 
house construction  either  underestimated  the  cost  of  the  building; 
or  else  it  proved  impossible  to  collect  the  tax  properly.  A  second 
interesting  point  is  the  size  of  the  provincial  tax  at  this  period. 
When  one  considers  that  the  courthouse  was  financed  while  the 
people  were  paying  the  burdensome  taxes  occasioned  by  the 
Seven  Years  War,  the  accomplishment  seems  all  the  greater  and 
the  delays  and  difficulties  more  understandable.  Certainly  the 
importance  of  public  building  in  the  life  of  colonial  North  Car- 
olina is  brought  home  by  these  figures.  Any  special  tax  which 
amounts  to  from  thirty-five  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
county  tax,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  the  whole  of  it,  is  obvi- 
ously levied  for  a  purpose  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  who 
pay  it.  That  the  building  tax  should  constitute  so  large  a  pro- 


m  The  total  county  tax  includes  a  variety  of  levies  besides  the  building  tax:  for  example,  building  a 
town   fence,   purchasing  law  books   for  the   use  of  the  county,   and   paying  jurors'   expenses. 

a  This  list  of  the  provincial  tax,  1754-1770,  is  printed  in  The  North  Carolina  Gazette,  March  24, 
1775.     All  sums,   of  course,   are  in  proclamation  money. 
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portion  of  the  total  county  and  provincial  taxes,  is  ample  proof 
that  public  buildings  stood  in  high  rank  among  the  services 
being  offered  by  the  Crown  government. 

The  justices  met  in  the  new  courthouse  for  the  first  time  on 
July  3,  1764.69  Just  before  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  the  new 
governor,  William  Tryon,  who  by  the  erection  of  the  Palace  two 
years  later  made  New  Bern  the  capital,  was  entertained  in  the 
courthouse.  The  first  floor  was  transformed  for  the  occasion  in- 
to a  "Ball-Room,"  and  in  the  "Long  Room"  upstairs,  where 
courts  apparently  were  held,  a  dinner  was  served  by  members 
of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  which  officials  of  the  borough  were 
present.70  Soon  after  the  completion,  the  town  government  de- 
creed markets  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  beneath  the  tall 
arched  pillars.71  This  open  first  floor  was  paved  with  brick  or 
stone,  for  we  have  record  of  a  man  who  had  damaged  the  pav- 
ing being  ordered  to  repair  it.72  The  courthouse  was  not  en- 
tirely popular  as  a  marketplace,  however.  The  diarist  Attmore, 
who  visited  New  Bern  in  1787,  says  that  though  some  market- 
ing was  customary,  actually  "little  provisions  are  carried 
there."  "People  coming  in  Boats  or  Canoes,"  he  writes,  pre- 
ferred to  do  business  at  the  riverside,  where  the  wharves  of  the 
town  and  shipping  lay.73 

At  one  time,  quite  ironically,  the  high  arches  of  the  court- 
house were  a  rendezvous  for  those  who  preferred  settling  their 
grievances,  not  by  law,  but  by  duelling,  and  to  "meet  me  under 
the  court  house"  was  one  way  of  expressing  a  challenge  to  defend 
one's  honor.74  Even  so,  the  building  rendered  long  and  valuable 
service  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  primarily  intended.  New 
Bern  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  a  number  of  courts,  and  in  the 
new  courthouse  convened  not  only  the  county  justices  but  the 
three- judge  superior  court  of  New  Bern  District  as  well.  By 
Tryon's  time  there  was  in  addition  a  court  of  admiralty,  which 
may  also  have  sat  in  the  courthouse.75  Apparently  there  was  a 
surprising  amount  of  formality  about  these  early  dispensaries 
of  justice,  for  Attmore  records,  visibly  impressed  after  visiting 
a  court  at  New  Bern,  that  "The  Judge  &  Lawyers  in  this  Country 
dress  in  black  Robes  &  white  Tunics  like  parsons."76 


80  Craven   Court   Minutes,    July.    1764. 

**  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  December  21-28.  1764. 
n  The  North-Carolina  Magazine;  or,  Universal  Intelligencer,  September  7-14,  1764. 
n  Craven  Court   Minutes,   June,    1778. 

n  Lida    Tunstall    Rodman,    ed.,    Journal    of   a    Tour    to    North    Carolina    by    William    Attmore,    1787, 
The   James   Sprunt   Historical   Publications,    XVII    (1922).    46. 
"Colonial   Records.    VII.    43  5. 
"Colonial   Records.    VII.    43  5. 
,fl  Rodman,    Journal    of    Attmore,     19. 
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Although  it  had  been  completed  for  occupancy,  expenditures 
for  the  courthouse  continued.  Soon  after  the  justices  held  their 
first  court,  four  pounds  were  paid  out  for  "work  to  be  done 
Putting  up  a  Barr  with  Bannisters  and  makeing  the  Table 
three  feet  Wider."77  A  hint  of  a  serious  construction  fault  is 
contained  in  an  order  issued  early  in  1766  directing  the  employ- 
ment of  "some  Skillful  person  to  Erect  or  put  up  such  pillars 
or  other  security  for  the  support  of  the  upper  Floor  in  the 
Court  House  and  all  such  other  Repairs  as  they  shall  Judge 
necessary."78  At  the  next  session  five  commissioners  were 
named  to  "complete  and  finish"  the  courthouse,  the  previous  ones, 
it  was  said,  having  neglected  to  do  so.79  Among  these  was  Sam- 
uel Cornell,  the  well-to-do  merchant,  formerly  of  New  York,  who 
as  a  member  of  Tryon's  council  helped  by  a  timely  loan  to 
finance  the  construction  of  the  governor's  Palace,  and  who  a 
year  later  was  allowed  by  the  county  court  more  than  £157 
"for  Sundrys  Furnished  for  the  Court  House."80  Since  the 
Palace  itself  began  to  rise  in  1767,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
courthouse  should  have  still  another  kinship  with  this  first 
public  building  erected  to  house  the  provincial  government.  The 
"Skillful  person"  hired  to  remedy  the  sagging  upper  story  was 
none  other  than  John  Hawks  (1731-1790),  designer  of  the 
Palace  and  first  professional  architect  in  America,  who  was 
ordered  paid  twenty  pounds  for  "Superintending  and  Design- 
ing the  Works  on  the  Court  house."81  Bills  presented  to  the 
court  for  materials  during  the  succeeding  years  indicate  the 
building  was  kept  in  good  repair.  There  are  accounts  "for  three 
Keggs  of  Paint"  and  for  "lathing."82  In  1771  the  court  ordered 
the  marketplace  paved  and  "Benches,  Turnpikes  [,]  Rails  &° 
for  Inclosing  the  Same,  and  Kirbs  .  .  .  Round  the  Pumps."83 
For  some  time  after  the  completion,  various  orders  were  issued 
relative  to  the  settling  of  accounts  for  the  building.84  And  not 
until  1771  did  John  Fonveille  render  final  account  of  his  super- 
intendency  and  receive  fifty  pounds  due  him  for  his  fee.85  Thus 
the  building  of  the  courthouse  and  subsequent  difficulties  lasted 
the  better  part  of  twenty  years.  That  in  itself  is  a  revealing 
fact  about  public  building  in  early  North  Carolina. 

77  Craven   Court   Minutes.    October.    1 764. 

78  Craven  Court   Minutes.   April.    1766. 

79  Craven  Court  Minutes,  July,    1766. 

80  Craven   Court   Minutes.   April,    176  7. 
11  Craven  Court  Minutes,   October,    1766. 

82  Craven   Court   Minutes.  October.    1767;    December,    1769. 

88  Craven   Court   Minutes,  September,    1771. 

84  Craven   Court   Minutes.  October.    1764;    July.    1765. 

85  Craven  Court  Minutes,  June,    1771. 
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IV 

The  Revolutionary  War  had  a  decisive  effect  on  public  build- 
ings in  Craven  County,  as  it  no  doubt  did  in  other  local  gov- 
ernments. Structures  of  any  size  required,  either  in  the  building 
or  maintenance,  certain  articles  of  hardware  which  could  not 
be  produced  locally  and  which  were  therefore  imported  from 
England.  The  ending  of  commercial  relations  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  pressing  need  of  the  colonies  for  munitions  cut 
off  the  supply  of  these  articles  and  thus  hastened  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  buildings  erected  prior  to  the  Revolution.  It  is  known 
that  the  war  caused  the  rapid  decay  of  Tryon's  Palace,  many  of 
whose  fixtures,  metalwork  in  particular,  either  were  stripped  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them  in  arms-making  or  were  stolen  by 
vandals.  These  "pannels  of  glass,"  locks,  hinges,  and  sashes, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  imported  from  the  British  Isles, 
could  not  be  readily  replaced  in  wartime  and  their  lack  has- 
tened the  decay  of  the  building.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  something  close  to  this  situation  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
county  public  buildings,  for  their  state  after  the  Revolution  was 
a  most  lamentable  one.  Repair  must  have  been  difficult,  and 
anything  that  involved  new  construction  even  more  so.  James 
Iredell,  writing  from  New  Bern  in  1780  about  a  friend's  dwell- 
ing being  destroyed  by  fire,  speaks  of  "the  present  difficulty  of 
building/'86  Three  years  later  William  Hooper,  in  a  letter  to 
Iredell,  calls  attention  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  town 
— "not  a  room  to  be  had,"  he  writes87 — so  it  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  construction  of  all  kinds,  even  in  this  boom 
period,  was  at  a  standstill.  Furthermore,  revenue  which  would 
have  gone  into  public  building  was  diverted  to  other  purposes 
by  the  war.  Just  before  the  outbreak  an  act  had  been  passed 
by  the  assembly  enabling  Craven  and  other  "maritime  coun- 
ties" to  levy  a  poll  tax  and  raise  one  hundred  pounds  for  build- 
ing in  each  a  pest  house  in  which  to  confine  persons  having 
smallpox  and  other  contagious  diseases.88  But  although  this 
money  was  raised  and  set  aside  for  the  purpose  specified  by 
law,  the  building  was  never  erected.89  The  entire  sum,  lacking 
a  very  few  pounds,  was  used  up  from  late  1775  to  early  1776 
by  the  newly  recruited  troops,  whose  pay  early  in  the  war  had 
not  been  provided  by  legislation  and  who  depended  upon  ad- 


8«McRee,   Life  of  Iredell,   I.    445. 

S7McRee,   Life  of  Iredell,   II,    76. 

"State  Records.  XXIII,    95  7. 

so  Craven   Court   Minutes,    September,    17  74. 
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vances  made  to  them  by  patriotic  individuals.  Richard  Ellis, 
Charles  Crawford,  and  William  Fenners  all  received  reim- 
bursement for  their  generosity  in  this  matter  out  of  the  hundred 
pounds  raised  for  the  pest  house.90 

In  his  letter  to  Iredell  referred  to  above,  Hooper  remarked 
that  the  governor's  Palace  at  this  period  "has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  neglected  jail  than  anything  else."91  The  comparison 
has  an  almost  proverbial  flavor,  as  if  jails,  of  all  structures, 
were  suffering  the  ultimate  in  neglect.  Certainly  the  condition 
of  the  Craven  County  jail  left  much  to  be  desired. 

This  building  had  been  completed  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution.  Early  in  1768  the  assembly  had  passed  an  act 
for  a  jail  and  jailor's  house  or  "office"  to  serve  for  the  six  coun- 
ties then  composing  the  District  of  New  Bern.92  Five  commis- 
sioners were  named,  among  them  Hawks  and  Cornell,  to  super- 
vise the  building  and  complete  it  within  two  years.  A  tax  of 
two  shillings  was  levied  on  Craven  County  tithables  and  one 
shilling,  four  pence  on  those  of  the  counties  of  Dobbs,  Carteret, 
Pitt,  Beaufort,  and  Hyde.  These  taxes  were  to  continue  for 
three  years,  and  were  to  provide  for  the  county  the  first  outside 
assistance  it  had  received  in  constructing  a  public  building. 
The  familiar  story  of  delay  and  false  starts  was  repeated.  Three 
years  passed  and  no  jail  had  been  erected.  In  the  meantime  the 
county  court  named  a  separate  set  of  commissioners  to  build  a 
temporary  jail,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  "until  the  Goal  of 
the  District  be  finished."93  A  temporary  jail  of  some  sort  ap- 
parently was  provided  within  the  next  two  years,  for  by  1770 
Sheriff  William  Bryan  raises  the  familiar  protest  that  it  is  in- 
adequate to  retain  the  prisoners.94  In  the  following  year  another 
district-jail  bill  was  enacted.95  This  appointed  new  commission- 
ers in  place  of  those  named  by  the  1768  act,  and  rebuked  the 
former  ones  for  neglect  of  their  trust.  Within  the  next  few 
years  this  building  was  completed. 

The  new  jail  was  sorely  tried  by  the  large  increase  in  prison- 
ers resulting  from  the  war.  Besides  the  usual  runaway  slaves 
and  ne'er-do-wells,  it  became  necessary  to  confine  there  the 
motley  flotsam  of  these  troubled  times — drunken  French  ad- 
venturers, English  and  Irish  prisoners  of  war,  and  seamen  of 


90  Craven    Court    Minutes,    December,    17  75;    March,    1776. 

91  McRee,   Life  of  Iredell,  II,    76. 

92  State   Records,   XXIII,    744-745;    Colonial   Records,   VII,    623. 
98  Craven   Court   Minutes,    January,    1768. 

94  Craven    Court   Minutes,    December,    1770. 

K  State   Records,    XXIII,    832;    Colonial  Records,   VIII,    384. 
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many  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  some  of  them  the  savage 
wretches  known  as  "man  o'  war's  men/'  Suspected  Scottish  spies 
and  even  prominent  New  Bernians  of  doubtful  loyalty  were 
thrown  summarily  behind  these  bars.  John  Edge  Tomlinson,  the 
well-to-do  merchant  and  shipowner — "Hard  Money"  Tomlinson, 
whose  supply  of  ready  currency  was  the  envy  of  his  fellow- 
traders — was  jailed  there  for  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  colonies.96  Many  other  Tories  less  well-off  were 
crammed  into  this  overflowing  building.97  Feeding  the  prison- 
ers was  a  problem  in  itself.  By  1779  the  keeper  was  protesting 
to  the  council  of  state  that  due  to  the  wartime  increase  in 
prices  he  could  not  feed  his  charges  on  the  allowance  made 
him.98  An  even  greater  problem  was  preventing  them  from 
breaking  out.  In  1777  the  "Middle  Wall"  of  the  jail  was  ordered 
to  be  "carried  up  a  Sufficient  Height  to  prevent  Prisoners  from 
escaping."99  New  locks  were  purchased,  and  the  jail  was  ordered 
brought  into  better  condition.  Two  years  later  the  state  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  take  notice  of  the  situation  at  New  Bern : 

Colonel  John  Bryan,  the  Sheriff  of  Craven  County  .  .  .  informed  the 
Council  that  a  great  number  of  capital  offenders  are  in  jail  at  New  Bern; 
that  he  is  apprehensive  they  will  endeavor  to  make  their  escape; 
and  that  by  the  Governor's  order  he  has  only  a  guard  of  thirteen  men, 
which  he  thinks  quite  insufficient.100 

The  council  recommended  that  the  governor  supply  at  least 
fifty  men  from  the  Craven  militia  to  prevent  the  inmates  from 
overpowering  their  captors.  If  fifty  men  guarded  one  small 
prison,  there  is  no  telling  how  many  wretches  were  jammed  at 
one  time  into  this  inadequate  building.  The  location  of  this  jail, 
and  perhaps  that  of  its  predecessors,  was  the  public  lot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Craven  County  courthouse,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Broad  and  Craven  streets.101 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  county  court  began 
once  more  to  meet  in  private  homes  or  in  places  other  than  the 
courthouse.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  "the  present  difficulty 
of  building"  referred  to  by  Iredell  had  had  its  effect  in  hasten- 
ing the  deterioration  of  this  structure  also.  In  1781  the  justices 


06  British  Public  Record  Office.  Audit  Office.  Class  13.  Bundle  123.  transcripts  at  the  North 
Carolina    State    Department    of    Archives    and    History,    Raleigh. 

9T  The  most  prominent  prisoners  of  war  in  Revolutionary  New  Bern  were  Captain  Lord  Charles 
Montague  and  General  Donald  McDonald,  commander  of  the  Highlanders  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge, 
both  of  whom  were  briefly  held  there,  though  not  of  course  confined  in  jail.  State  Records.  XV,  764; 
XVI.    740.    743. 

^  State  Records,   XIV,    3  3  3. 

99  Craven    Court    Minutes,    September,    1777. 

100  State  Records.   XXII.    960. 

101  North-Carolina   Gazette.    May    23,    1795. 
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were  convening  at  the  home  of  Henry  Purss,  a  former  town 
constable,  who,  interestingly  enough,  was  allowed  at  the  height 
of  the  inflation  the  sum  of  £2,500  for  firewood!102  Two  years 
later  the  court  was  meeting  in  the  "State  House" — that  is,  in 
the  abandoned  governor's  Palace,  of  which  Abner  Nash  and  his 
family  had  been  the  last  occupants.103  The  county  made  some 
effort  to  repair  the  courthouse.  The  windows  and  sashes  were 
patched  up,  for  example,  and  a  new  staircase  was  installed.104 
The  state  also  took  some  interest  in  the  condition  of  county 
buildings,  for  by  a  law  of  1784  a  number  of  county  courts, 
among  them  Craven's,  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  up  to  four 
shillings  per  hundred  pounds  value  of  property  and  a  poll  tax 
of  the  same  amount,  this  revenue  to  be  used  to  repair  public 
buildings.105  No  tax  of  this  amount  was  ever  levied  in  Craven, 
however,  so  the  act  did  not  benefit  the  buildings  there.  Most  of 
the  effort  at  repair,  on  the  part  of  both  the  state  and  the  county, 
seems  to  have  been  in  behalf  of  the  prison.  In  1783  an  act  of 
assembly  levied  in  Craven  a  tax  of  eight  pence  per  hundred 
pounds  value  of  property  and  eight  pence  per  poll  on  every 
person  whose  property  was  not  valued  as  high  as  that;  and 
in  the  eight  other  counties  of  New  Bern  District  a  poll  and 
property  tax  of  half  that  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  district  jail,  which  was  said  to  be  "in  a  ruinous  state,  and  by 
no  means  sufficient  for  the  safe-keeping  of  felons  and  others 
committed/'106  This  law  appointed  John  Hawks,  Thomas  Sit- 
greaves,  and  John  Fonveille  as  superintending  commissioners, 
but  a  subsequent  one  blamed  them  for  "not  inclining  to  act"  and 
named  two  new  commissioners  while  reappointing  Hawks.107 
Little  seems  to  have  come  of  this  effort.  The  tax  money  was 
never  properly  applied,  for  as  late  as  1801  the  sheriffs  of  the 
district  counties  had  not  turned  in  all  the  revenue.108  The  court- 
house, meanwhile,  was  steadily  deteriorating.  By  century's  end 
it  was  in  such  shape  that  the  justices  found  it  impossible  to  hold 
courts  there  during  the  winter  months.  The  minutes  tell  of  ad- 
journing to  the  house  of  Samuel  Chapman,  clerk  from  1788  to 
1807,  "on  Account  of  the  Cold  Weather  and  the  Shattered  con- 
dition of  the  Court  House."109  By  this  time  the  need  for  a  well 


102  Craven    Court    Minutes,    December,    1781. 

103  Craven    Court    Minutes,    December,    1783. 

104  Craven    Court    Minutes,    December,     1784;     September,     1785;     June,     1786;     September.     1787, 
September,    1792. 

105  State  Records,  XXIV,    594. 

106  State  Records,  XXIV,    522. 

107  State  Records,  XXIV,   699. 

108  Laws  of    1801.   chapter  XCI. 

109  Craven   Court   Minutes,    December,    1798. 
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kept  courthouse  was  as  great  if  not  greater  than  ever,  for  in 
addition  to  the  county  and  state  courts,  the  newly  established 
federal  court  of  New  Bern  District  was  holding  sessions  in  the 
town. 

V 

The  "Shattered  condition"  of  the  courthouse  resulted  in  1798 
in  the  levying  of  another  special  building  tax  which  was  to  be 
levied  every  year  for  eight  years  and  provoke  much  complaint. 
At  first  this  tax  was  designed  simply  to  finance  repairs  on  the 
courthouse  and  jail,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  no  amount 
of  repairs  could  rescue  the  former  from  the  ravages  of  time. 

Before  relating  certain  facts  about  the  building  of  Craven's 
third  courthouse,  something  should  be  said  about  the  enactment 
of  a  far-reaching  public  building  law  by  the  assembly  of  1795- 
1796.  This  was  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  heretofore 
passed  concerning  courthouses  and  prisons,  and  to  provide  for 
the  safekeeping  and  humane  treatment  of  persons  in  confine- 
ment."110 The  chief  provision  was  an  authorization  to  each  of 
the  county  courts  to  appoint  an  officer  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  problem  of  public  building,  though  it  also  contained  rather 
elaborate  and  advanced  measures  for  jail  improvement  and  ad- 
ministration, including  the  separation  of  races  and  classes  of 
prisoners.  This  officer  was  to  be  known  as  the  Treasurer  of 
Public  Buildings,  as  distinguished  from  the  County  Trustee  or 
Treasurer.    He  was  to  be  bonded,  and  his  duties  were  to 

.  .  .  superintend  the  public  buildings,  and  from  time  to  time  report  the 
state  and  condition  thereof;  to  recommend  alterations,  repairs  or  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  such  alterations, 
repairs  or  improvements  into  effect;  to  call  to  account  and  settle  with 
all  former  Commissioners  who  may  have  received  county  or  district  monies 
for  such  purposes;  to  hear  the  complaints  of  persons  confined  respecting 
their  diet  and  treatment;  to  examine  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Jailer,  and  make  information  thereof  to  the  court  or  grand  jury  of  the 
county  or  district,  as  circumstances  may  require;  to  apply  for  and  obtain 
from  the  clerk,  all  papers  and  documents  properly  attested,  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  laid  by  the  court;  to  see  that  the 
same  be  collected,  accounted  for  and  applied  according  to  the  intentions  and 
provisions  of  this  act. 

In  mid-year  the  court  chose  Isaac  Guion  as  the  first  Treasurer 
of  Public  Buildings  for  Craven  County.111  A  year  later  he  rend- 


Laws  of    1795.   chapter  IV. 

Craven   Court    Minutes,    June,    1796. 
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ered  a  report  on  the  needs  of  the  jail  which  resulted  in  the  even- 
tual repair  of  that  building.112  As  timely  and  salutary  as  this 
act  was,  it  did  not  end  all  troubles  so  far  as  collecting  building 
revenues  was  concerned,  for  two  years  later  Guion  was  sued  by 
his  successor  William  Shepard,  who  was  awarded  certain  funds 
which  Guion  had  had  disbursed  to  him  by  the  State  Treasurer 
"for  the  use  of  the  Public  Buildings  [probably  the  jail]  in 
Craven  County."113 

In  June,  1800,  the  county  court  formally  gave  its  approval 
to  erecting  a  new  courthouse.  This  came  in  the  form  of  adopting 
a  report  of  Thomas  Webber,  who  had  succeeded  Shepard  as 
Treasurer  of  Public  Buildings,  on  "the  necessity  of  repairs  to 
be  made  &c.  and  for  rebuilding  the  Court  House."114  The  court 
ordered  Webber  to  purchase  materials,  make  contracts  and  be- 
gin work  whenever  he  saw  fit.  The  justices,  however,  were  far 
from  being  unanimous  on  the  matter;  and  it  is  illustrative  of 
the  burden  which  such  a  building  caused  that  several  of  them 
made  a  strong  effort  at  the  next  session  to  have  the  order  for 
a  new  courthouse  rescinded.115  This  opposition  failed,  and  the 
motion  was  voted  down.  To  lessen  the  cost  of  the  new  building, 
it  was  decided  to  sell  such  of  the  material  of  the  old  one  as 
could  not  be  salvaged  and  used.  So  badly  was  revenue  needed 
that  an  act  of  assembly  was  passed,  obviously  at  the  behest  of 
the  county,  to  authorize  the  County  Treasurer  to  call  on  the 
sheriffs  of  the  other  counties  in  the  district  for  the  money 
raised  by  the  four-penny  tax  of  1783.116  This  was  to  be  applied 
toward  completing  the  courthouse,  and  in  defense  of  this  rather 
unusual  procedure,  the  act  recalled  the  fact  that  Craven  had 
previously  spent  large  sums  in  repairing  the  district  jail.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  yielded  much  help.  In  1803  the  building 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  borrow  up  to  £650  in  antici- 
pation of  tax  revenue.117  By  this  time  the  building  must  have 
been  well  advanced  except  for  the  interior,  because  the  loan  ap- 
parently was  designed  to  further  the  work  inside.  So  strained 
were  the  county's  finances  that  in  December,  1805,  John  Frink 
Smith,  the  Treasurer  of  Public  Buildings,  reported  that  the 
"ordinary"  tax  of  the  next  year — as   distinguished   from   the 


112  Craven  Court  Minutes,   June,    1797;    December,    1798. 

118  Craven  Court   Minutes,   September,    1798. 

1M  Craven   Court   Minutes,    June,    1800. 

116  Craven    Court    Minutes,    September,    1800. 

118  Laws   of    1801,   chapter  XCI. 

1,7  Craven   Court    Minutes,    March,    1803. 
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specified  building  tax — would  be  needed  to  complete  the  work.118 
The  building  was  completed  about  1806,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  when  the  justices  first  met  in  it.  The  tax  for  it,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  levied  over  the  period  1798  to  1805  inclusive.  An 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  tax  in  comparison  with  the  "ordinary" 
tax  may  be  realized  from  the  following : 
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A  year  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  building  tax,  the  county 
tax  began  to  drop  sharply  until  in  1809  it  reached  a  low  of  one 
penny  per  hundred  acres,  and  two  pence  per  poll  and  per 
hundred  pounds  of  town  property.  Obviously  this  was  a  much- 
needed  relief  from  an  unusually  heavy  tax  program. 

What  manner  of  building  was  it  which  had  thus,  at  so  much 
expense,  been  erected?  It  was  of  brick,  and  the  geographer 
Guthrie  wrote  soon  after  its  completion  that  it  was  "three 
stories  high,  with  a  handsome  spire."119  This  spire,  or  more  ac- 
curately cupola,  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  building.  In 
it  was  a  large  bell.  In  1828  a  new  bell,  not  over  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  was  ordered  to  replace  the  original  one.120  In 
that  same  year,  the  Town  Commissioners  were  given  permission 
to  install  a  clock  in  the  cupola.121  This  brought  its  problems,  for 
the  Treasurer  of  Public  Buildings  was  ordered  a  few  months 
later  to  stop  too  frequent  ringing  of  the  bell  lest  the  clock  be 


u8  Craven  Court  Minutes,  December.  1805.  Apparently  this  meant  the  so-called  "county"  or 
"contingent"  tax,  which  was  not  specifically  ear-marked  for  any  one  purpose,  and  not  "ordinary" 
meaning    a    tax    on    taverns. 

119  William  Guthrie,  A  New  Geographical,  Historical  and  Commercial  Grammar  (Philadelphia,  1815), 
quoted  in  C.  L.  Coon's  "North  Carolina  in  the  School  Geographies  110  Years  Ago,"  North  Carolina 
Historical   Review,    III,     (1926),    47-49. 

120  Craven  Court  Minutes,   May,    1828. 
131  Craven  Court   Minutes,   May.    1828. 
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damaged  by  it!122  The  County  Register,  the  Clerk  of  County 
Court,  and  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  all  were  housed  on  the  first 
floor.123  On  the  third  floor  was  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Master 
in  Equity  for  New  Bern  District.124  All  of  these  rooms  had  been 
built  with  a  special  view  to  housing  records.125  As  to  where  the 
court  room  was,  there  is  no  way  to  say  definitely.  Since  Venetian 
blinds  had  been  ordered  for  the  second  story  windows,  however, 
it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  they  were  used  (just  as  they 
are  for  court  rooms  today)  to  shade  the  place  where  the  justices 
convened.126  This  room  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
by  a  door  which  could  be  locked  when  the  courts  were  not  in 
session.127  A  railing,  of  course,  separated  the  justices  and  others 
on  immediate  court  business  from  the  audience.128  Furthermore 
the  sheriff  was  under  strict  orders  to  post  a  constable  to  prevent 
anyone  from  entering  this  railing  "except  the  lawyers,  students 
of  law  and  such  persons  as  are  called  within  the  bar  by  some 
lawyer."129  The  court  room  was  either  painted  or  white-washed; 
and  the  offices,  jury  rooms,  and  passages  were  kept  calcimined 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  sanitation.130  The  value  of  the 
building  may  be  guessed  from  the  negotiations  over  insuring  it. 
In  1827  a  New  York  underwriter  valued  the  courthouse  at 
$11,500  and  its  bell  at  $300.131  The  court  thought  this  too  high, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  another  effort  to  insure  the 
building,  this  time  at  a  valuation  not  to  exceed  $7,000.  Finally, 
in  1831  a  committee  was  named  to  insure  the  courthouse  for 
$5,000. 132  Whether  the  court  actually  ever  insured  the  building 
does  not  appear.  Its  true  value  must  lie  somewhere  between  the 
extremes.  Perhaps  when  it  was  new  it  was  worth  nearer  the 
top  valuation  than  the  bottom  figure  proposed  by  the  court. 

Whatever  its  monetary  worth,  the  courthouse  was  of  great 
value  to  the  community,  judging  from  the  number  of  uses  it 
was  put  to.  The  town  military  companies  held  courts  martial 
there  and  perhaps  drills.133  These  organizations  were  ordered 
on  one  occasion  to  hold  fewer  of  their  functions  there  because 


122  Craven  Court   Minutes,    November,    1828. 

123  Craven  Court   Minutes,   June,    1807. 

124  Craven  Court    Minutes,    March,    1806. 

326  Craven  Court    Minutes,    March,     1806. 
328  Craven  Court    Minutes,    December,     1805. 

327  Craven  Court    Minutes,    February,    182  7. 
528  Craven  Court    Minutes,    December,    1807. 

125  Craven  Court    Minutes,    September,    1807. 

330  Craven  Court   Minutes,    August,    1825. 

331  B.   J.  White   to  Hardy   Whitford,    January    29,    1827:    Letters    to  Clerk  of   Court,   Craven  County, 
J827-1886. 

332  Craven  Court    Minutes.    May,    1831. 
332  Craven  Court    Minutes.    March,    1808. 
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some  damage  had  previously  been  done  to  the  windows.134  In 
1807  the  town  commissioners  were  given  permission  to  hold 
sessions  in  the  courthouse.135  Religious  groups,  too,  used  the 
building.  In  1814  the  Episcopalian  congregation  was  granted 
permission,  obviously  for  lack  of  a  bell  of  their  own,  "to  ring 
the  Court  house  bell  on  Sabbaths  provided  the  [Church]  War- 
dens .  .  .  appoint  some  one  person  for  the  purpose."136  The 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Catholic  congregations  were  auth- 
orized to  meet  in  the  courthouse  for  purposes  of  worship;  and 
it  appears  that  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  faith,  John  England, 
preached  there  in  1824.137  When  the  New  Bern  Library  Society 
was  formed  in  1803,  one  room  was  set  aside  in  the  courthouse 
"for  the  safe  keeping  of  their  books."138  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  subscription  libraries  in  the  state. 

The  completion  of  the  courthouse  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
era  in  which  the  records  of  the  county  were  for  the  first  time 
well  cared  for.  The  earliest  expenditure  for  this  general  purpose 
was  in  1758,  when  the  minutes  tell  of  an  allowance  by  the  jus- 
tices of  six  pounds  to  Clerk  Peter  Conway,  who  had  purchased 
a  desk  "for  the  Preservation  of  the  records  of  this  Court"139 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  little  or  nothing  was 
done  to  save  the  various  documents  from  the  wear  of  use  and 
the  tear  of  time.  As  late  as  1789  some  of  the  records  were  not 
being  kept  in  the  courthouse  at  all,  for  in  that  year  the  justices 
ordered  the  County  Register  to  keep  his  deed  books  and  his  office 
there.140  Again  in  1806  the  justices  found  it  necessary  to  enjoin 
the  Register  to  keep  the  public  records  "in  one  of  the  Rooms 
fitted  for  such  purpose  in  the  Court  House."141  That  these  rooms 
had  been  constructed  with  a  view  especially  to  housing  records 
was,  of  course,  a  long  step  forward.  Until  this  time  some  of 
the  records  were  still  in  a  loose  state.  In  1805  action  was  taken 
to  remedy  this  when  the  court  engaged  Salmon  Hall,  the  news- 
paper publisher,  to  bind  both  the  inferior  and  superior  court  rec- 
ords.142 The  deeds  continued  to  give  trouble.  In  1813  the  "ruin- 
ous situation"  of  these  books  provoked  the  court  to  appoint  the 
brothers,  John  Stanly  and  James  Green  Stanly,  the  latter  then 


134  Bills   for   replacement   of   window   glass   were   fairly   common,    indicating,    to   say   the   least,    a    robust 
nse   of    the    building   or    its    grounds. 

31,5  Craven    Court    Minutes,    September,     1807. 
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139  Craven    Court    Minutes,    November.    1758. 
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clerk  of  the  county  court,  and  Francis  Hawks,  son  of  John 
Hawks  and  collector  of  customs  for  the  port,  to  obtain  someone 
to  transcribe  them.143  This  transcription  seems  to  have  been 
done.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  adequate  index.  In  1823 
Register  of  Deeds  Barthwick  C.  Gillespie  began  compiling  "a 
new  &  entire  Index,"  listing  the  records  by  both  grantor  and 
grantee ;  and  with  the  completion  of  this  work  three  years  later 
these  vital  property  records  were  put  into  their  present  usable 
form.144  The  system  of  double  indexing  from  then  on  became  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Register's  office.145  All  of  this  work  was 
financed  by  means  of  the  "one  shilling  tax  laid  on  all  deeds 
proved  in  this  Court."146  All  of  these  records  were  kept  in  trunk- 
like chests  which,  being  moveable,  could  be  hauled  out  in  case  of 
fire.  Not  until  1829  were  special  cases  fitted  with  doors  and 
locks  ordered  for  them.147  In  addition  to  the  county  records,  a 
law  library  of  unknown  proportions  seems  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  courthouse  for  the  use  of  the  judges  and  lawyers.  Prior 
to  the  Revolution  this  consisted  of  only  four  books  —  Burns 
Justice,  Cay's  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes,  Godolphin's  Or- 
phan's Legacy,  and  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary.148  This  collection 
however  must  have  grown  considerably  with  the  passing  of  the 
years. 

The  last  building  erected  by  Craven  County  prior  to  1835  was 
a  jail  which,  for  its  day,  must  have  been  a  model  in  every  re- 
spect. In  the  entries  regarding  it  which  appear  in  the  court 
minutes,  there  is  evident  for  the  first  time  of  a  real  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  prisoners — a  touch  of  social  consciousness 
which  probably  was  an  echo  of  the  jail  reforms  begun  in  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as 
1805,  before  the  courthouse  had  been  completed,  the  justices 
were  appraised  of  the  need  for  "very  expensive  repairs"  to  the 
old  jail.  The  Treasurer  of  Public  Buildings  recommended  the 
erection  of  a  new  one,  but  the  justices  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  "just"  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  to  levy  a  new  tax  on 
them  after  they  had  labored  so  many  years  under  the  burden  of 
financing  the  courthouse.149  Furthermore,  the  court  pointed 
out,  the  county  had  kept  the  district  jail  in  repair  for  over 
twenty  years  without  any  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  dis- 


143  Craven  Court  Minutes,  June.    1813. 

144  Craven  Court  Minutes,  November,    1823;    August,    1826. 

145  Craven    Court    Minutes,  August,    183  3. 
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trict  except  for  two  hundred  pounds  granted  "some  years  ago" 
by  the  assembly.150  In  the  following  years  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered at  length.  It  was  said  that  the  state  of  the  jail  "renders 
it  inhuman  to  confine  therein  persons,  many  of  whom,  misfor- 
tunes &  not  their  crimes,  have  reduced  to  distress."151  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  "the  situation  of  the  Jail  in  a  central  and 
improving  part  of  the  town,  exposes  the  building  to  danger  from 
fire  &  the  prisoners  to  the  immediate  influence  of  prevalent 
diseases."152  The  court  decided  to  seek  an  act  of  assembly  auth- 
orizing the  appointment  of  commissioners  empowered  to  sell 
the  old  jail  and  purchase  a  site  for  the  new  one.  This  act  was 
passed  the  following  year,  but  nothing  was  done.153  Not  until 
ten  years  later  did  the  court  finally  take  advantage  of  this 
enabling  act  by  appointing  the  commissioners  as  authorized.154 
Beginning  in  1818,  a  building  tax  was  levied  which  continued 
long  after  the  completion  of  the  jail  as  a  maintenance  tax.  This 
was  the  same  as  the  county  tax — twenty-five  cents  per  poll  and 
eight  cents  per  $100  valuation  of  land.  Construction  of  the  jail 
began  about  1821.  The  commissioners  in  that  year  were  author- 
ized to  borrow  up  to  $4,000  in  anticipation  of  revenue  so  that  the 
work  might  be  started.155  It  was  specified  at  this  time  that  the 
building  "should  be  covered  with  metal  or  plate"  to  lessen  the 
hazard  of  fire.  The  jail  was  completed  late  in  1824  and  occupied 
early  the  next  year.156 

This  was  a  two-story  brick  building.  One  room  on  the  first 
floor  and  two  on  the  second  floor  were  occupied  by  the  jailor 
and  his  family.157  At  least  two  rooms,  and  more  if  necessary, 
were  available  for  debtors  "as  sex  and  circumstances  may  re- 
quire."158 One  room  was  reserved  for  criminals  of  a  minor 
sort;  one  room  for  Negroes;  and  five  rooms  or  cells  "for  felons 
and  culprits  generally."  Thus  the  new  jail  embodied  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  elementary  penal  classification  system,  which 
thanks  to  the  public  building  law  of  1795  was  a  part  of  state 
policy.  The  progress  in  social  consciousness  so  evident  in  the 
court  records  regarding  the  jail  showed  itself  in  still  another 
way.  The  pillory  and  stocks,  which  seem  to  symbolize  the  worst 


150  This   may   refer   to   the   four-penny    tax   of    1783. 

151  Craven   Court    Minutes,   September,    1806. 

152  Craven   Court   Minutes,   September,    1806. 
"'Laws   of    1807.    chapter   XXXIV. 

164  Craven   Court   Minutes,    June,    1817.     Several   sets   of   commissioners   were   appointed,    Francis   Hawks 
being  a  member  of  every  group.    Craven  Court  Minutes,  December.    1818;   June,    1819;   and  June,    18  20. 

166  Craven  Court   Minutes,    March,    1821. 

156  Craven  Court  Minutes,    August,    18  24;    February,    1825. 

167  Craven  Court   Minutes,   February,    18  25. 

168  Craven    Court   Minutes,    February,    1825. 
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features  of  eighteenth-century  civilization,  were  doomed  to 
vanish  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  town  scene.  By  1826  so  far 
had  the  public  delicacy  advanced  that  these  engines  were  thought 
better  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  except  when  occasion  arose  for 
their  use.  The  sheriff  in  that  year  procured  on  order  of  the  court 
a  movable  pillory  and  stocks  to  be  "put  up  only  when  they  shall 
be  necessary."159  Slight  though  it  may  seem,  this  was  a  definite 
advance — a  prophetic  token  of  the  day  to  come  when  they  would 
be  consigned  to  a  well  earned  oblivion. 


168  Craven   Court   Minutes.    August.    November,    1826. 


CAMP  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 
By  Bell  Irvin  Wiley 

Life  in  the  Confederate  Army  had  its  full  share  of  excitement 
and  glamour  when  fighting  was  the  order  of  the  day.  But  during 
the  long  lulls  that  spaced  battles,  soldiers  complained  repeatedly 
of  the  monotony  and  dullness  which  beset  them.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  period  from  December  to  April  when  both 
'Rebs  and  their  opponents  were  wont  to  go  into  a  state  of  premedi- 
tated inactivity  commonly  designated  as  winter  quarters.  During 
these  months  of  hibernation  drill  was  irregular  and  camp  duties 
were  haphazardly  performed.  Even  in  summer  when  the  full 
course  of  roll  call  and  drill  from  reveille  to  tattoo  was  faithfully 
followed,  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  nostalgia  and  boredom 
to  play  havoc  with  morale. 

The  attitude  toward  the  question  of  morale  in  the  1860's  was 
very  different  from  that  which  prevails  at  the  present.  Today 
those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  war  make  it  their 
business  to  see  that  soldiers  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind. 
Elaborate  organizations  have  as  their  chief  function  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  the  entertainment  and  diversion  of  men  in 
camp.  Athletic  teams  are  sponsored.  Reading  material  is  made 
easily  available.  Social  functions  are  systematically  arranged. 
No  effort,  in  fact,  is  spared  to  combat  homesickness  and  ennui. 
But  during  the  period  of  the  Confederacy  civil  and  military 
authorities  gave  little  heed  to  the  matter  of  mental  health.  Their 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  monotony  of  camp  life  went  little  beyond 
the  granting  of  furloughs.  And  so  frugal  were  they  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  leaves  that  comparatively  few  men  were  affected. 

High  officers  realized  the  salutary  influence  on  morale  of  re- 
ligious services  and,  therefore,  regardless  of  their  own  spiritual 
conditions,  supported  the  waves  of  revivalism  which  recurrent- 
ly swept  over  the  Southern  encampments.  In  other  respects  their 
policy  in  reference  to  diverting  activities  was  largely  negative. 
They  simply  told  the  men  what  they  could  not  do — such  as  tak- 
ing overdoses  of  intoxicants,  brawling,  gambling,  and  pillaging. 
If  Rebs  wanted  recreation,  it  was  up  to  them  to  seek  out  their 
own  devices.  And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  wore 
the  grey,  they  were  surprisingly  successful  in  developing  modes 
of  entertainment — most  of  which  came  within  the  limits  of  army 
regulations.  Amusements  ranged  from  snowball  battles  to  cock- 
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fights,  from  equestrain  tournaments  to  louse  races,  from  four- 
man  bull  sessions  to  full-dress  theatricals,  from  off-key  vocal 
solos  to  regimental  glee  club  concerts,  and  from  draw-poker  to 
chuck-a-luck. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  diversions  resorted  to  by 
Confederate  soldiers  was  the  issuance  of  camp  newspapers. 
While  the  printing  and  circulation  of  such  papers  by  and  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  Army  has  been  an  item  of  fairly  gen- 
eral knowledge,  little  information  has  been  compiled  about  those 
which  circulated  among  Confederates. 

The  Rebel  camp  paper  which  seemingly  had  the  longest  run 
was  a  sheet  put  out  by  men  of  Morgan's  command.  This  paper 
was  entitled  the  Vidette1  Its  beginning  was  entirely  fortuitous. 
In  the  autumn  of  1862  when  Morgan's  forces  came  into  Harts- 
ville,  Tennessee,  they  discovered  a  press  and  a  supply  of  type  in 
a  deserted  building  which  had  formerly  housed  a  printing 
establishment.  Gordon  E.  Niles,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
mand who  had  once  been  an  editor,  decided  immediately  to  is- 
sue a  paper  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  A  staff  was 
organized,  several  printers  who  belonged  to  the  Second  Kentucky 
Regiment  were  called  in,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  Mor- 
gan's followers  and  the  citizens  of  Hartsville  were  reading  the 
first  issue  of  the  Vidette.  This  and  subsequent  numbers  of  the 
paper  contained  news  about  recent  movements  of  the  command, 
brigade  orders,  Morgan's  official  reports  of  battles,  routine 
notices  by  the  quartermaster  and  other  staff  members,  sundry 
jibes  at  the  Yankees,  and  announcements  of  lost  and  stolen  arti- 
cles.2 

On  account  of  the  frequent  shifting  about  of  Morgan's  forces, 
only  a  few  issues  of  the  Vidette  were  printed  at  Hartsville  or  at 
any  other  one  place.  The  press  and  other  equipment  seems  not 
to  have  been  carried  about — limited  transportation  facilities  and 
the  rapidity  of  movements  would  doubtless  have  made  such  im- 
practicable; the  policy  was  rather  to  appropriate  from  place  to 
place  the  facilities  conveniently  abandoned  by  printers  of  Union 
proclivities.3 

The  Vidette  had  several  editors.  Niles  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Federals  only  a  short  time  after  he  inaugu- 


1  Winifred  Gregory,  ed.,  Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  655,  mentions  two  issues  of  this  paper;  one 
dated  Aug.  16,  1862,  is  in  the  office  of  the  Vidette  at  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  and  the  other,  dated 
August   24,   is   in  possession  of  the   Ohio  Historical   and  Philosophical   Society   at   Cincinnati. 

'Basil  W.   Duke,   Morgan's  Cavalry,   p.    154. 

3  Duke,   Morgan's  Cavalry,   p.    206. 
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rated  the  sheet.  His  successor  was  Captain  Alston.  Major  Gano 
is  also  said  to  have  held  the  editorial  post  for  a  while.4 

The  format  and  general  appearance  of  the  Vidette,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  pecular  circumstances  of  publication, 
varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  The  color  of  the  paper 
ranged  from  drab  brown  to  pale  rose;  and  one  issue  came  forth 
in  a  pea  green  garb.5  Composition  was  hasty  and  typography 
indifferent.  But  such  imperfections  were  no  bar  to  the  avid  read- 
ers. The  paper's  issuance  was  anticipated  with  as  much  interest 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  command  and  by  the  country  people,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  Morgan's  associates,  "as  the  Tribune  by  the 
reading  public  of  New  York."6 

Another  camp  paper  which  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
run  was  the  Missouri  Army  Argus  published  by  a  group  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  Price's  command.  This  sheet  made  its  first 
appearance  at  an  encampment  near  Neosho,  Missouri,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1861  and  was  published  irregularly  until  May,  1862.  Like 
the  Vidette,  it  followed  the  army,  issuing  successively  from 
presses  in  Neosho,  Pineville,  Greenfield,  Osceola,  and  Springfield, 
Missouri;  from  Cave  Creek,  Arkansas;  and  the  final  number 
seems  to  have  been  printed  at  Corinth,  Mississippi.7  In  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  J.  W.  Tucker  was  editor,  and  William  F.  Wisely  was 
listed  as  "Army  Printer."  The  content  of  the  paper  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Vidette.  A  variety  of  subjects  was  covered,  but 
the  emphasis  was  on  the  doings  of  the  military.8 

A  paper  which  cannot  be  definitely  identified  as  a  camp  organ, 
but  which  from  internal  evidence  seems  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  printed  for  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  was  a  sheet 
bearing  the  title  the  Daily  Rebel  Banner.  Only  one  copy  of  one 
issue  of  this  paper  has  been  located  by  the  writer,  though  a 
careful  search  has  been  made  of  newspaper  collections  in  public 
depositories  and  in  private  possession.9  This  copy,  dated  De- 
cember 23,  1862,  was  published  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee;  it 
is  labelled  "Vol.  1,  No.  45."   Joseph  Wight  is  given  as  the  pub- 


4  Duke,  Morgan's  Cavalry,  pp.  154-206;  Mrs.  Irby  Morgan,  How  It  Was:  Four  Years  Among  the 
Rebels,  pp.  79,  189.  Mrs.  Morgan  records  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  her  writing  she  had  several 
copies  of  the  Vidette  in  her  possession.  On  pages  187-204  of  her  book  she  gives  a  summary  of  the 
contents   of   the   issue   of   August    24,    1862. 

8  Duke,    Morgan's   Cavalry,   p.    154. 

*  Duke,   Morgan's   Cavalry,   p.    206. 

7  Gregory,  Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  344.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  several  numbers  of  the 
Missouri  Army  Argus  for  1861-1862;  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  and  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society  each  has  a  copy  of  the  issue  for  November  30,  1861;  and  the  Confederate  Museum  at  Rich- 
mond  has   a   copy  of   the   issue   for   February    13,    1862. 

8  Missouri  Army   Argus    (Springfield,    Missouri),    Feb.    13,    186  2. 

9  This  item  is  in  the  Tennessee  State  Library  at  Nashville.  For  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
another  issue  (Dec.  29,  1862)  of  the  Daily  Rebel  Banner  see  the  Confederate  Veteran,  IV  (1896), 
344. 
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lisher  and  Charles  D.  Kirk  as  editor.10  In  all  respects  the  Daily 
Rebel  Banner  is  a  more  pretentious  sheet  than  the  Vidette  or 
the  Missouri  Army  Argus.  Its  size  approaches  that  of  contem- 
porary civilian  sheets;  paper  and  print  are  of  good  quality; 
editorials  are  well  written;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  published 
every  morning,  "Sundays  excepted,"  gave  it  apparently  a  claim 
to  unrivalled  distinction  among  army  periodicals.  Subscription 
rates  are  listed  as  $10  per  year,  $5  for  a  half  year,  and  $1  per 
month.  Contents  range  from  poetry  to  politics;  from  general 
orders  to  advertisements  for  substitutes;  and  from  "northern 
items"  to  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  runaway  body  serv- 
ants. The  great  bulk  of  news  is  of  a  military  nature.11  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  more  issues  of  this  interesting  paper  are 
extant.12 

The  vicissitudes  of  army  life  and  the  general  scarcity  of  facil- 
ities precluded  the  issuance  of  printed  papers  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Rebel  camps.  But  the  urge  to  journalistic  expression  has 
ever  been  a  strong  one;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
men  in  grey  devised  a  means  of  "flanking"  prohibitions  against 
the  usual  sort  of  news  organ.  If  papers  could  not  be  printed  and 
circulated  in  large  numbers,  they  could  be  written  and  passed 
about  among  a  few  vitally  interested  subscribers.  And  this  very 
solution  was  rather  widely  adopted  by  Rebel  soldiers  in  both 
camp  and  prison. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  manuscript  newspapers 
was  a  little  sheet  devised  by  a  group  of  young  soldiers  stationed 
at  Fort  Barrancas,  near  Pensacola,  in  1861.  The  first  two  issues 
of  this  paper,  which  bore  the  caption  the  "Pioneer  Banner," 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Military  Records  Division  of  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History  at  Montgomery. 
In  the  initial  issue,  dated  February  23,  1861,  the  editors  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  getting  out  a  number  thrice  each  month. 
But  this  schedule  proved  too  ambitious,  and  when  "Vol.  1  No. 
2"  finally  appeared  on  April  29  it  carried  the  notice:  "The 
Pioneer  Banner  is  published  semi-occasionally  for  the  young 
Ladies  of  the  Union  Female  College,"  with  an  apology  to  the 
fair  recipients  for  editorial  deliquency  and  a  promise  "in  future 
to  cause  the  Banner  to  appear  at  its  irregular  periods." 


10  Daily  Rebel  Banner.   Dec.    23.    1862. 

11  Daily  Rebel  Banner,  Dec.   23,    186  2. 

12  In  a  letter  written  to  his  mother,  Jan.  13,  1862  (MS.  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Raleigh),  Thomas  P.  Devereux  of  the  43rd.  North  Carolina  Regiment  mentions 
a  notice  he  had  seen  in  "the  regimental  paper."  The  writer  was  not  able  to  find  any  information 
about    this    paper. 
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Both  numbers  carried  detailed  news  of  camp  activities.  The- 
first  one  told  of  arrival  at  the  Fort  of  the  "Pioneer  Guards,"  the 
company  to  which  the  editors  belonged,  and  expressed  determi- 
nation to  live  up  to  the  motto  carried  in  bold  letters  beneath  the 
paper's  title :  "Give  Us  Liberty  or  Give  Us  Death."  A  letter  to 
the  publishers  from  a  member  of  the  "Eufaula  Rifles"  gave  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  that  organization,  a  company  that  had 
just  come  to  Pensacola.  The  final  item  was  a  moonlight-and- 
magnolia-flavored  bit  of  poetry,  dedicated  "to  Miss  ....  of  Eu- 
faula." It  began : 

When  memory  scans  the  past 
And  all  its  pleasures  lost 
My  heart  grows  sick  within  me 
And  I  am  tempest  tossed. 

And  after  meandering  uncertainly  along  by-paths  of  elusive  ro- 
mance it  concluded  with  the  doleful  note: 

But  alas  I  am  sadder  still — 
Oh!  my  heart  how  drear — 
I  fear   'twill  be  long  before — 
Thy  gentle  voice  I  hear. 

The  second  number,  though  shrunk  somewhat  in  size,  was 
much  superior  to  the  original  issue  in  both  format  and  content. 
The  script  was  elegantly  executed,  and  the  second  page  was 
adorned  with  an  original  drawing  of  Fort  Pickens — a  Federal 
bastion  situated  across  the  harbor  from  Barrancas — that  re- 
vealed outstanding  artistic  ability.  Beneath  the  picture  was  this 
note: 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Fort  Pickens  by  moonlight — Drawn  by 
'our  special  artist  on  the  Spot.'  The  Ladies  must  excuse  any  inaccuracy 
from  the  distance  which  the  Artist  was  compelled  to  occupy  whilst  making 
the  Sketch — He  hopes  at  no  distant  period  to  give  you  a  nearer  view — when 
it  will  probably  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  a  Pyrotechnic  display  of  fire- 
works— Till  then — he  remains  yours  respectfully. 

The  writer  of  this  note  proved  to  be  a  better  editor  than  a 
prophet,  for  Fort  Pickens  remained  in  Union  hands  through- 
out the  war.  The  fate  of  the  "Pioneer  Banner"  is  not  known.  If 
it  went  the  way  of  most  of  the  migratory  species  to  which  it 
belonged,  it  became  extinct  after  a  few  issues.  But  while  it 
lived  it  must  have  had  an  enthusiastic  following  among  the  fair 
maids  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

A  manuscript  paper  similar  to  the  "Pioneer  Banner"  was  is- 
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sued  by  a  group  of  Rebs  who  spent  the  winter  of  1863-1864  on 
the  northeastern  border  of  the  Confederacy.  From  the  name  of 
the  river  along  whose  banks  their  log  cabins  sprawled,  these 
soldiers  dubbed  their  news  sheet  the  "Rapid  Ann."  But  that  the 
implications  of  the  caption  were  not  entirely  geographic  is  sug- 
gested by  an  amatory  take-off  on  Hardee's  Tactics  which  one  of 
the  issues  carried.  This  article,  headed  "Tactics  of  Kissing"  pre- 
scribed the  following  procedure  for  those  who  contemplated 
osculation : 

Recruit  is  placed  in  front  of  the  piece.  First  motion — Bend  the  right 
knee;  straighten  the  left;  bring  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  face  of  the 
piece;  at  the  same  time  extend  the  arms,  and  clasp  the  cheeks  of  the  piece 
firmly  in  both  hands.  Second  motion — Bend  the  body  slightly  forward; 
pucker  the  mouth,  and  apply  the  lips  smartly  to  the  muzzle  mouldings. 
Third  motion — Break  off  promptly  on  both  legs,  to  escape  the  jarring  or 
injury  should  the  piece  recoil. 

How  the  veterans  of  Lee's  army  must  have  chortled  at  this  de- 
licious perversion  of  Professor — now  General — Hardee's  digni- 
fied manual  of  military  convolutions.13 

Soldiers  stationed  at  Port  Hudson  on  the  Mississippi  during 
the  war's  second  winter  issued  a  manuscript  sheet  which  they 
entitled  the  "Mule."  The  caption  was  probably  suggested  by  one 
of  the  pet  sayings  of  the  Confederate  Army — "Here's  your 
mule" — a  phrase  that  had  about  as  much  meaning  as  the  pres- 
ent-day American  Legion  gag,  "Where's  Elmer?"  The  "Mule" 
was  devoted  mainly  to  material  satirizing  efforts  to  drill  lay 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  outfits  other  than  that  of  the 
editors.  In  retaliation  to  the  taunts  which  they  thus  received, 
some  of  the  victims  initiated  a  rival  paper  bearing  the  title  the 
"Woodchuck."" 

Members  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  a  crack  organization 
recruited  largely  from  New  Orleans,  also  launched  a  manuscript 
paper.  The  venture  was  undertaken  early  in  1862  while  the  bat- 
talion was  quartered  near  Blackburn's  Ford,  at  a  camp  named 
"Waltonville"  in  honor  of  the  Colonel,  J.  B.  Walton.  At  the  ini- 
tial meeting  of  the  board  of  editors,  a  bottle  of  whiskey  was 
passed  around  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  executives  for  the 
great  problems  that  lay  before  them.  Under  the  warming  influ- 
ences of  the  liquid  inspiration  some  one  proposed  for  the  paper 
the  name  "Waltonville  War-Cry,"  with  the  subtitle,  "A  National 


M  Robert  Selph  Henry,   The  Story  of   the  Confederacy,   pp.    300-301. 

**  Edward   Y.   McMorries.   Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Alabama  Volunteers,   p.    51:    Stanley  Horn, 
Army  of  Tennessee,  p.   469. 
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Paper  Issued  Occasionally."  This  designation  was  considered 
appropriate  by  all,  and  in  due  time  a  spicy  vehicle,  written  on 
foolscap,  was  making  the  rounds  of  the  camp.  Plans  were  eagerly 
discussed  for  the  preparation  of  further  numbers,  but  alas! 
General  Lee  had  conflicting  aims,  and  marching  orders,  an- 
nounced only  a  few  days  after  its  first  issue,  brought  the  "Wal- 
tonville  War-Cry"  to  a  premature  but  permanent  end.15 

One  of  the  most  pretentious  of  all  the  manuscript  papers  is- 
sued by  Confederate  soldiers  was  a  sheet  "printed"  by  members 
of  the  W.  P.  Lane  Rangers.  This  company  served  at  various 
posts  on  the  Texas  frontier  during  1861-1862.  While  the  Ran- 
gers were  stationed  at  Camp  Hudson  they  launched  a  paper  en- 
titled the  "Camp  Hudson  Times."  Beneath  the  title  there  ap- 
peared the  motto,  "The  South  and  her  institutions :  The  Frontier 
and  its  protection,"  followed  by  the  business-like  notice  that 
the  "Times  is  published  weekly  ...  by  Reese,  Elgin  &  Cosgrove, 
Editors  and  proprietors.  Terms:  1  year  1  copy  $5.00,  6  Mos. 
$3.00,  3  Mos.  $2.00.  No  subscription  received  for  less  than  three 
months."16  That  the  soldier  editors  experienced  financial  diffi- 
culties similar  to  those  of  regular  newspaper  firms  was  indicat- 
ed by  a  notice  inserted  in  the  twenty-first  issue  calling  attention 
of  readers  to  the  fact  that  it  was  "utterly  impossible  to  carry  on 
a  paper  as  extensive  as  this  without  the  funds,"  and  urging  de- 
linquents to  remit  the  sums  due  for  subscriptions.17  Contents  of 
the  paper  included  "professional  cards"  of  physicians,  veter- 
inarians, saloon  keepers,  and  druggists ;  obituaries ;  camp  gossip ; 
and  "original  poetry"  of  a  character  that  must  have  made  Pe- 
gasus hide  his  head  in  shame  beneath  his  stalwart  wing.18  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  matters  to  which  the  "Times"  de- 
voted its  space  were  of  a  ludicrous  nature.  Messrs.  Rees,  Elgin, 
and  Cosgrove,  for  instance,  advertised  for  a  printer,  stating  pref- 
erence for  a  party  that  would  not  chew  the  editors'  tobacco.19 
Another  notice  offered  apology  for  the  scantiness  of  the  paper's 
current  number  explaining  that  all  the  editors  were  absent  and 
"this  is  gotten  out  by  the  Devil."20  There  were  several  take-offs 
of  subscriber  advertisements,  one  of  which  read  as  follows : 

Jas.  R.  Chambers,  wholesale  Grocer!  No.  1  Main  street,  Camp  Hudson, 
Tex.  Has  just  received  a  large  supply  of  salivated  Bacon,  Weevil  eaten 


16  Wm.  M.   Owen.  In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Washington,  Artillery,  pp.   73-74. 

M  W.   W.    Heartsill,   Fourteen   Hundred  and   91    Days   in   the  Confederate  Army.   p.    5  6. 

17  Heartsill,   Fourteen  Hundred  and   91    Days   in   tthe  Confederate  Army,   p.    5  9. 

18  Heartsill,   Fourteen  Hundred  and  91    Days  in   the  Confederate  Army,  pp.    56-59. 

19  Heartsill.    Fourteen   Hundred  and   91    Days   in   the  Confederate   Army,   p.    60. 
M  Heartsill,   Fourteen   Hundred  and   91   Days  in   the  Confederate  Army,   p.    60. 
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Crackers   Freeholders   Beans  and  a  greate  many  other  delicate-eatables 
such  as  soap  Soop  and  Candles.  Give  him  a  call." 

A  number  usually  concluded  with  a  miscellany  of    humorous 
items,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample : 

Soldier  Boy! 

The  Lightnings  flashed, 

The  thunders  roared 

The  Geese  swam  up  the  Creek 

My  child!  my  child,  she's  gone,  she's  went* 

When  the  Rangers  moved  to  Fort  Lancaster  in  February, 
1862,  they  changed  the  name  of  their  paper  to  the  "Western 
Pioneer."23  Of  the  "Pioneer's"  career  little  is  known,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  flourished  for  a  brief  span  and  then 
gradually  dwindled  to  extinction. 

An  idea  of  the  procedure  followed  in  getting  out  manuscript 
papers  is  given  by  W.  W.  Heartstill,  a  member  of  the  W.  P.  Lane 
Rangers,  in  his  unique  book,  Fourteen  Hundred  and  91  Days  in 
the  Confederate  Army.24  The  editors  "get  up  one  copy  in  regular 
newspaper  style,"  he  says,  "then  copy  off  as  many  as  they  wish, 
then  let  those  who  wish  a  copy  to  write  it  off,"  thus  he  adds,  of 
each  issue  "there  is  several  copies  which  are  sent  back  home."25 

When  circumstances  would  permit,  Rebs  in  Northern  prisons 
sought  to  break  the  tedium  of  confinement  by  preparing  and 
circulating  manuscript  sheets  done  up  after  the  fashion  of  news- 
papers. An  interesting  example  of  such  a  project  is  the  "Lee 
Club  Gazette,"  issued  at  Fort  Pulaski,  the  first  issue  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Virginia  Room  of  the  Confederate  Museum 
at  Richmond.  This  number,  dated  March  2,  1865,  gives  as  the 
sponsors  of  the  paper  the  "Lee  Chess  Clubs"  that  had  for  some 
time  been  functioning  in  the  Federal  prison.  The  head  of  the 
first  page  is  elaborately  adorned  with  an  emblem  featuring  Con- 
federate flags,  chess  men,  and  a  chess  board.  The  title  lettering 
is  exquisitely  done,  and  the  "print"  throughout  is  neat  and 
meticulous. 

The  terms  of  subscription  are  given  as  "Single  copy,  10  cents. 
Per  month  (in  ad.),  .25,"  but  in  an  editorial  comment  the  reader 
is  assured  that  there  is  no  pecuniary  motive  back  of  the  project. 
"We  have  decided  on  a  subscription  price,"  says  the  writer, 


21  Heartsill,   Fourteen   Hundred  and   91    Days   in   the  Confederate  Army,   p.    61. 

12  Heartsill.    Fourteen   Hundred   and   91    Days   in   the  Confederate   Army,    p.    62. 

13  Heartsill.   Fourteen   Hundred  and   91    Days   in   the  Confederate   Army,   p.    62. 

**  Heartsill    printed    the    book    himself    on    a    hand    press    which    he    had    on    his    home    premises.     Th« 
author   illustrated    his   book   by   pasting    in   original   photographs   of   comrades    in    the    Confederate   Armf. 
10  Heartsill.   Fourteen   Hundred  and   91    Days   in   the  Confederate  Army,   p.    56. 
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"of  stationary  [sic] ."  "Moreover,"  he  adds,  "who  ever  heard  of 
a  newspaper  unheaded  by  the  imposing  and  dignity-begetting 
words  [sic~\  Terms/  " 

The  four  pages  of  reading  matter  that  make  up  the  paper 
consist  of  a  long  poem  captioned  "The  Oath"  which  pledges 
undying  opposition  to  the  South's  invaders,  and  a  shorter  verse 
entitled  "No  Surrender";  compliments  to  various  members  of 
the  club  and  "staff"  for  their  cooperation  in  getting  out  the 
first  issue;  a  lengthy  letter  allegedly  written  to  one  of  the  club 
members  by  a  Reb  who  had  recently  escaped  from  Fort  Pulaski ; 
the  "Regulations  and  Roll  of  the  Lee  Chess  Club";  a  sample 
chess  problem;  and  a  series  of  notices  headed  "Amusements  of 
the  Day."  Listed  as  current  diversions  are  theatrical  perform-, 
ances  directed  by  Captain  De  Hammaki,  musical  soirees  given 
at  the  north  end  of  the  prison  block,  and  gymnastic  feats  per- 
formed by  "the  celebrated  acrobat  Capt.  M "  A  column 

headed  "Graphic  and  Telegraphic"  contains  a  dispatch  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Secretary  J.  P.  Benjamin  conveying  to  the 
paper  and  to  the  club  congratulations  of  President  Davis,  and 
expressing  hopes  that  "a  Jeff  Davis  Club  will  not  be  very  far 
behind."  Finally  there  is  a  "Local  Item"  section,  containing  this 
one  squib  of  burlesque : 

Horrible  and  Distressing  Accident — We  were  pained  to  learn  that  Capt 
Briggs  157  N.  Y.  has  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  flag  Staff  and  broken  his 
left  leg  in  four  places  just  below  the  calf.  The  unfortunate  sustained  no 
other  injury,  and  as  the  limb  was  a  wooden  one  strong  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  his  ultimate  recovery.2* 

The  preparation  and  reading  of  camp  papers,  whether  in 
prison  or  in  the  field,  and  whether  the  various  numbers  came 
from  printing  presses  or  from  the  hands  of  slow  functioning 
scribes,  afforded  a  happy  respite  from  depression  and  nostalgia. 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  schedule  of  publication  was 
irregular,  that  type  and  paper  were  frequently  bad,  that  contents 
were  meagre,  and  that  the  number  of  copies  available  were 
woefully  inadequate,  it  can  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  few 
journals  have  had  a  more  complete  and  eager  reading  than  these 
sparse  sheets  which  passed  from  cell  to  cell,  from  campfire  to 
campfire,  and  from  home  to  home  during  the  period  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 


2*  A  paper  similar  to  the  "Lee  Club  Gazette"  was  issued  in  1863-1864  by  a  group  of  officers 
imprisoned  at  Fort  Lafayette.  Extracts  from  this  paper  were  published  in  a  book  entitled  Fort 
Lafayette  Life  1863-1864,  in  Extracts  from  the  Right  Flanker  (London:  Simpkins,  Marshall  and 
Co.,    1865). 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  BY  PASTOR  STORCH 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  DATED  SALISBURY, 

JANUARY  20-FEBRUARY  25,  1796 

Translated  and  edited  by  Joseph  Stewart 

Among  the  German  ministers  who  came  to  North  Carolina 
were  men  of  great  ability  who  remained  almost  completely  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  state.  This  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  men  spoke 
a  foreign  language  and  worked  among  non-English  speaking 
people.  Almost  any  one  of  them  would  have  been  an  honor  and 
an  acquisition  to  any  college  or  university  in  the  land.  They 
were  talented,  possessed  profound  learning,  and  were  devout. 
Moreover  they  were  highly  cultured  and  refined,  having  been 
reared  in  the  best  of  society  in  Europe. 

The  German  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  are  well  known, 
while  those  of  the  Carolinas  are  less  known.  As  it  became  more 
difficult  to  obtain  land  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  especially 
Pennsylvania,  the  Germans  began  their  immigration  to  North 
Carolina,  some  coming  from  the  Northern  states  and  others  di- 
rect from  Germany. 

Missionaries  were  sent  out  from  the  home-land,  notably  by 
the  Helmstaedt  Mission  Society.  Among  those  who  came  as 
assistant  ministers  was  Pastor  Karl  August  Gottlieb  Storch. 
Pastor  Storch  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Germany  in  1788. 
The  Reverend  Adolph  Nuessmann  had  requested  Dr.  Velthusen, 
a  professor  of  Theology  in  Helmstaedt  and  director  of  the  Helm- 
staedt Mission  Society,  to  send  him  several  assistant  ministers. 

Fortunately  Pastor  Storch  kept  a  journal,  so  that  we  now 
know  about  his  early  life.  He  was  born  in  Helmstaedt  in  1764, 
the  son  of  a  merchant.  In  1779  he  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Velthu- 
sen. His  education  was  acquired  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
city  and  at  the  university  there.  After  he  had  studied  theology 
for  three  years,  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Velthusen  as  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman,  von  Hodenberg.  Later  he  was  tutor  for 
two  years  in  the  home  of  a  merchant  in  Fresenhede  near  Bremen. 
In  1788,  when  the  young  Storch  was  called  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  North  Carolina,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
ordain  him. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  left  Germany,  arrived  in  Balti- 
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more  in  June,  and  then  proceeded  by  boat  to  Charlestown.  After 
making  a  trip  of  300  miles  on  horseback,  he  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber at  the  home  of  Reverend  Nuessmann.  Pastor  Storch  took  up 
residence  in  Salisbury  and  was  also  minister  of  the  congregation 
on  Second  Creek  (Organ  Church). 

Pastor  Storch  enjoyed  a  long  and  fruitful  service  as  minister 
among  the  Germans  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  highly  respected 
for  his  learning  and  numerous  good  qualities.  Reverend  Roschen 
wrote  of  him:  "He  is  treated  with  such  love  and  respect  by  his 
congregation,  as  are  very  few  ministers  in  Germany."2  A 
similar  opinion  was  held  by  the  Reverend  Nuessmann  who  in 
writing  to  Dr.  Velthusen  says :  "I  love  him  [Storch]  on  account 
of  his  learning,  virtue,  spirit,  and  friendship  which  he  had  al- 
ready commenced  to  manifest  in  Germany.  All  who  see  and  hear 
him,  love  and  honor  him."3 

Pastor  Storch  subsequently  left  Salisbury  and  served  Buffalo 
Creek  Church.  In  1810  he  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Luth- 
eran Synod.  Finally  in  1821,  too  feeble  to  continue  in  the  min- 
istery,  he  bade  his  congregation  at  St.  John's  Church  (Cabar- 
rus County)  farewell  and  in  1823  he  resigned  from  the  Organ 
Church  after  thirty-five  years  of  faithful  ministery.  In  1831 
Pastor  Storch  died. 

Not  only  was  he  a  man  of  devout  nature,  but  also  he  had  a 
most  versatile  and  thorough  education.  In  addition  to  training 
in  theology,  he  knew  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  and  was  said  to 
be  able  to  converse  fluently  in  five  or  six  languages.  For  a  time 
he  taught  Hebrew  in  the  academy  in  Salisbury.  Pastor  Storch 
possessed  a  large  library,  most  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  North 
Carolina  College  at  Mount  Pleasant.  In  fact,  an  interest  in 
books^  was  characteristic  of  the  Germans  in  North  Carolina,  be- 
cause from  old  records  one  can  see  that  they  expended  surpris- 
ingly large  amounts  of  money  for  the  importation  of  books. 

These  immigrants  were  noted  among  their  English-speaking 
neighbors  as  being  honest,  thrifty,  industrious  citizens.  Misde- 
meanors of  any  kind  were  almost  unknown  among  them.  With 
the  passing  of  time  most  of  them  exchanged  their  own  language 
for  English,  and  the  German  worship  became  practically  extinct. 

Even  though  the  Germans  of  North  Carolina  have  not  been 


1  Neues  Hannoeverisches  Magazin,   Hannover    (Germany),  Jahrg.   6.    1796,  pp.    1185-1192. 

This  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Johann  Caspar  Velthusen,  the  director  of  the  Helmstaedt  Mission 
Society,  who  had  it  published  in  this  journal. 

1  G.  D.  Bernheim,  History  of  the  German  Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Carolina 
(Philadelphia,    1872).   p.    342. 

'Bernheim,  German  Settlements,   p.    3  2  7. 
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widely  known,  their  progress,  records,  and  experiences  are  no 
less  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  group. 

The  following  letter  from  Pastor  Storch  to  Professor  Velthu- 
sen,  the  director  of  the  Helmstaedt  Mission  Society,  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  conditions  during  this  period. 

[Salisbury,  January  20 — February  25,  1796.] 

From  one  of  my  last  letters  you  have  seen  the  irreparable  loss  for  us 
ministers  and  for  the  congregations  here  of  our  unforgetable  senior 
minister,  Pastor  Nuessman.4  He  passed  away  November  3,  1794.  A  gan- 
grenous ulcer  of  the  breast  which  was  apparently  incurable  tore  him 
away  all  too  soon  from  his  family,  his  congregations,  and  from  us — his 
colleagues.  I  was  at  his  bedside  and  wondered  with  deep-felt  emotion  at 
the  Christ-like  fortitude  and  the  confident  awaiting  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality with  which  he  viewed  his  transition  to  the  better  life.  What  this 
unusual  man  had  been  while  in  health,  he  remained  during  the  most  violent 
pain.  At  the  approach  of  the  last  moments  he  was  the  personification  of 
composure,  devoutness,  of  unquivering  trust  and  of  peacefulness.  Pastor 
Roschen8  and  I  were  at  his  burial.  A  multitude  of  people  such  as  is  seldom 
seen  at  such  occasions,  a  solemn  stillness,  sighs  and  tears  of  many  righ- 
teous people  while  the  casket  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave  were  all 
telling  evidences  of  the  feeling  of  our  great  loss.  The  pulpits  of  the  de- 
ceased have  not  yet  been  filled.  However,  the  parishioners  have  hope  to  get 
a  minister  of  their  own  very  soon.  Herr  Faber,*  a  teacher  in  Charlestown, 
wrote  me  last  September  that  two  young  ministers  from  his  native  land* 
were  on  their  way  to  America.  But  in  the  last  week  of  last  year  they  had 
not  yet  arrived  in  Charlestown.  So  far,  we  have  preached  alternately  to 
these  congregations  every  five  or  six  weeks.  The  congregation  of  Buffalo 
Creek8  is  increasing  remarkably.  Last  summer  when  I  was  there,  there 
were  thirty-one  children  to  be  baptized;  six  weeks  later  when  Pastor 
Roschen  was  there,  already  sixteen  more  were  ready  for  baptism. 

In  the  other  congregations  everything  is  in  as  good  order  as  can  be 
expected  of  our  feeble  powers  and  under  the  circumstances.  Industrious- 


*  "In  1772  Christopher  Rintleman  of  Orange  Church  in  Rowan  County  and  Christopher  Layerly  of 
St.  John's  Church  in  Cabarrus  County  at  their  own  expense  made  the  long  journey  to  Hanover,  Germany, 
in  search  of  a  permanent  minister  and  a  school  teacher  for  the  little  bands  of  faithful  Lutherans  in  the 
Yadkin  Valley.  They  obtained  promises  of  help  from  the  Consistory  of  Hanover  and  the  Helmstedt 
Missionary  Society  and  returned  in  1773  bringing  with  them  the  Reverend  Adolphus  Nuessmann  as  their 
minister  and  John  Gottfried  Arends  as  their  teacher."  Guion  G.  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina, 
p.    359. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  Pastor  Nuessmann  was  often  in  despair  of  his  life  because  of  his 
liberal  views.  On  one  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  hide  in  tall  undergrowth  to  escape  the  fury  of 
Tories,    who  prowled   about   destroying   lives   and   robbing   people  of   their  property. 

Bernheim  states  that  Pastor  Nuessmann  (1739-1794)  died  of  cancer  of  the  neck.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  serving  the  congregation  of  Buffalo  Creek.  Bernheim,  German  Settlements,  pp.  341, 
342,    367. 

6  Reverend  Arnold  Roschen,  a  native  of  Bremen,  also  sent  by  the  Mission  Society,  arrived  in  North 
Carolina  a  few  months  after  Pastor  Storch's  arrival.  He  became  a  coworker  and  friend  of  Storch.  la 
1800   he   returned    to  Germany.     Bernheim,    German   Settlements,   p.    316    ff. 

flIn  1787  Reverend  John  Faber  had  come  to  Charleston  where  he  was  minister  of  the  German  church. 
According  to  Dr.  Velthusen,  Faber  enjoyed  unusual  success  in  this  work.  In  1800  he  resigned  because 
of    failing    health.     Bernheim,    German   Settlements,    p.    281. 

*  Wuerttemberg    (from    a    footnote    in    the    letter) . 

8  Buffalo  Creek  Church,  also  known  as  St.  John's  in  Cabarrus  County,  was  served  by  Pastor  Nuess- 
mann. After  Nuessmann's  death.  Pastor  Storch  was  the  minister.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  American  Revolution  a  number  of  Hessian  soldiers  deserted  from  the  British  army,  came  to  Buffalo 
Creek,  intermarried  with  German  settlers  there,  and  thus  became  permanent  settlers.  Bernheim,  German 
Settlements,  p.   246  ff. 
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ness  and  thrift,  which  characterize  the  Germans  here,  place  them  increas- 
ingly in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and 
her  servants  in  a  plenteous  manner,  and  their  respect  for  and  trust  in  their 
ministers  make  them  willing  to  do  this. 

The  stone  church  of  my  congregation  on  Second  Creek  was  completed 
last  autumn  and  will  be  consecrated  on  Easter  of  this  year.  It  is  fifty 
feet  long,  forty  wide  and  about  twenty  feet  high;  it  cost  1100  to  1200 
Spanish  taler.  A  similar  Reformed  church  was  begun  last  summer  about 
two  miles  from  ours  and  will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  progress  of  this  country  to  greater  and  greater  heights  is  evident 
everywhere.  Trade,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences  enjoy  a  correspond- 
ing development.  Last  year  a  new  town  on  the  Yadkin  River,  located  about 
thirty  miles  from  Salisbury  was  begun.  It  is  possible  for  rather  large 
boats  from  South  Carolina  to  come  up  the  river  to  the  new  town,  hence 
it  is  expected  that  this  town  will  very  quickly  become  an  important  trade- 
centre.  Also,  I  hear,  a  landing-place  is  to  be  established  seven  miles  from 
here  on  the  Yadkin. 

The  university"  founded  in  this  state  in  1793  is  progressing  nicely.  The 
gifts  of  our  government  and  of  private  individuals  were  considerable,  so 
that  there  is  already  a  large  fund.  The  place  where  it  is  located  is  called 
Chapel  Hill,  approximately  twenty-five  miles  from  the  town  of  Raleigh, 
the  meeting  place  of  our  assembly.  A  brick  building,  three  stories  high, 
and  one  hundred  feet  long,  has  been  completed,  besides  other  smaller  build- 
ings. It  is  said  that  a  second  brick  building  will  be  commenced  next  sum- 
mer. The  number  of  students  thus  far  is  sixty.  They  have  three  professors 
and  other  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  all  subjects.  The  first  two 
examinations  in  this  new  seat  of  the  muses  have  turned  out  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  everyone.  A  German  Catholic  priest,  Delvaur,1*  who  came 
here  several  years  ago  from  Luxembourg,  was  named  an  instructor  in 
Latin  and  French  several  months  ago.  My  friend,  known  to  you  through 
Pastor  Nuessmann's  letter,  the  worthy  Presbyterian  minister,  M'Corkle," 
was  the  first  professor  appointed.  He  teaches  moral  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  Library  Society  here  in  Salisbury, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  members.  Each  of  these  contributed  ten  Spanish 
taler  to  the  fund  at  the  founding  of  the  society,  and  each  contributes  three 
taler  annually  for  the  purchase  of  additional  books.  Their  collection  of 
books  is  good  and  during  the  years  has  become  rather  large.  Every  month 
the  members  meet  to  discuss  the  books  they  have  read.  In  Salem  a  nice 


9  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1789,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  first  building  was  laid  in  1793,  and  instruction  was  begun  in  February,  1795.  In  1796  Joseph 
Caldwell  was  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  became  in  1804  the  first  president  of  the  University. 
Although  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1812,  his  devotion  through  the  forty  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  University  helped  build  it  into  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  nation.  W.  H.  Footc, 
Sketches  of  North  Carolina  Histoty    (New  York,    1846),   p.    530   ff. 

19  Of  the  five  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  University  in  1797,  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ex-monk. 
Nicholas  Delvaux.  He  taught  in  the  preparatory  department,  of  which  he  later  became  head  teacher. 
His  students  in  French  and  Latin  were  found  to  well  instructed.  Due  to  differences  with  another 
teacher  in  the  preparatory  department,  Richards,  he  left.  Richards  had  been  a  strolling  player  and  was 
a  deserter  from  the  English  merchantile  navy.  Thus  one  can  see  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.   I.    71   ff. 

u  Reverend  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  was  selected  as  professor  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  and 
history.  "On  account  of  some  objections  made  by  General  Davie,  one  of  the  board,  which  led  to  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Hon.  John  Steele,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  McCorkle,  and  which 
was  followed  by  an  apology,   the  appointment  was  not  accepted."    Foote,   Sketches,  p.   3  5  8. 
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building  for  a  Latin  school  has  been  erected.  Two  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion there  in  two  classes.  Near  Salem  a  paper-mill  established  three  years 
ago  is  in  good  progress.  In  one  of  the  northern  states  a  successful  attempt 
has  been  made  to  use  saw-dust  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  most  peculiar  discovery  was  made  in  our  section 
and  may  prove  important  for  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Near 
a  small  river,  called  South  River,  which  flows  into  the  Yadkin  not  far 
from  here,  a  regular  wall  was  discovered  in  a  fallow  field  where  the  water 
had  opened  many  ditches.  From  reliable  eye-witnesses  I  know  that,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  uncovered,  it  is  two  feet  thick  everywhere  and  is  uniformly 
and  quite  firmly  constructed.  In  the  entire  region  far  around,  there  is  no 
trace  of  limestone.  They  have  dug  only  fifty  feet  in  length  and  thus  far 
no  end  has  been  found.  Perhaps  a  closer  investigation  will  place  me  in  a 
position  to  give  you  more  detailed  information  before  long. 

The  effect  of  the  tragic  war  in  Europe  which  is  continuing  so  long  and 
also  of  the  unusual  revolution  in  France  can  be  felt  even  in  our  land  here. 
Foods  of  every  kind  have  almost  doubled  in  price  during  the  past  year.  A 
very  detrimental  result  of  the  agitation  beyond  the  sea  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  spirit  of  insolence  and  frivolity  in  religion  which  can  be  seen  here  quite 
plainly.  Deist  principles  have  been  prevalent  for  several  years.  A  book  by 
Thomas  Paine,  entitled  Age  of  Reason,  which  is  quite  widely  read,  causes- 
much  unwholesomeness  in  religious  thinking.  A  frivolous-minded  person 
finds  in  it  assertions  conformable  to  his  wishes  and  thus  becomes  steeped 
in  unbelief. 

Our  congregations  are  in  as  good  a  state  of  mind  as  can  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  our  feeble  endeavors.  We 
serve  indeed  a  mighty  Lord,  even  though  in  weak  congregations.  I,  at 
least,  as  far  as  my  congregations,  as  well  as  my  domestic  circumstances, 
are  concerned,  am  more  fortunate  than  I  ever  expected  or  deserved  to 
be.  Should  not  this  feeling,  together  with  the  manifestations  of  affection 
and  trust  of  so  many  righteous  people  continually  strengthen  and  encour- 
age me  to  continue  confidently  on  the  pathway  of  duty? 


12  "Paine's  Age  of  Reason  passed  from  hand  to  band,  and  the  infidel  productions  of  France  flooded  the 
country."  "It  was  while  infidelity  of  which  Poine's  Age  of  Reason  was  a  text-book  was  striding 
our  land,   the  University  went  into  operation."    Foote,  Sketches,  p.   545  ff. 
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PART  IX 

LETTERS  TO  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BUTLER 
[Continued] 

Shelby  N.  C.  Dec  5"  1870. 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General, 

Your  favr  27th  to  hand.  Awaiting  your  advice  I  shall  now  proceed  to  rent 
the  Dysartsville  property  to  the  best  tenant  that  I  can  find  and  place  every- 
thing in  his  charge  and  forward  you  a  list  of  the  property  in  his  hands. 

I  have  no  arrangement  for  the  coming  year,  and  if  I  can  serve  you  in 
any  way,  or  you  can  secure  me  any  position  suited  to  my  tastes,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  serve  you,  or  thank  you  for  any  aid  you  can  give  me.  Unless 
the  war  was  over  there  is  no  prospect  of  effecting  sales.  I  did  everything 
I  could  possibly  do  to  sell  your  property  and  I  believe  if  the  war94  should 
speedily  terminate  you  will  reap  the  reward  of  your  liberality  and  secure 
a  good  price  for  the  Dysartsville  Mine  tract.  "Nomen  et  praeterea  nihil" 
expresses  the  magnificient  position  to  which  I  was  chosen  and  the  War  in 
Europe  I  am  told  is  the  cause  of  its  being  merely  nominal.  The  road  will 
be  built  and  if  I  could  wait  upon  events  I  might  possibly  be  the  construct- 
ing engineer,  but  I  must  be  moving  and  at  work  or  my  time  and  money 
are  lost.  While  this  uncertainty  hangs  over  all  business  I  cannot  advise 
you  to  push  the  mines  further,  although  I  have  never  permitted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  to  show  or  offer  them  for  Sale.  I  shall  remain  here  until 
1st  .  .  Jany  1870  [sic]  and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  advance  your  interest  I 
shall  most  cheerfully  do  so. 

Wherever  I  am  I  shall  always  remember  you  in  Kindness  and  with 
gratitude  and  perhaps  as  the  wheels  are  rolling  I  may  be  more  of  service 
to  you  than  I  was  during  last  year.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon-I  am 
your  obt  servt.  J.  F.  Alexander 

N.  B.  If  you  wish  me  to  try  another  year  I  will  make  the  sacrifice  although 
I  am  not  making  a  living.  I  believe  the  property  will  sell  and  next  year 
may  be  the  great  year  for  selling  real  estate.  Or  I  will  try  it  for  six 
months  and  take  up  other  properties  and  enlarge  the  same  on  the  scheme 
of  M.  F.  Maury  if  you  will  give  a  credit  to  your  tenante  of  Five  years  with- 
out interest.  I  will  send  the  M.  F.  Maury  plan  by  next  mail. 


94  He  here  refers  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War  which  lasted  from  mid-summer  of  18  70  to  the  spring 
of  1871,  with  France  completely  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  German  states.  Just  before 
the  termination  of  the  war  the  North  German  Confederation  annexed  the  South  German  states  and 
formed   the   German   Empire. 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
Dec  30  "  1870 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General- 

I  can  rent  the  property  at  Dysartsville  on  these  terms.  The  renter  keep- 
ing-up  the  fence,  paying  the  tax  and  keeping  the  Mill,  furnace  and  other 
mining  appurtenances  in  good  order  but  not  to  work  the  mine  for  gold. 
The  renter  to  be  paid  for  his  crop  should  a  sale  be  effected  and  his  expense 
of  moving  to  Whiteside  Settlement  a  distance  of  (12)  Twelve  miles  which 
would  cost  about  10  Dolls.  The  crop  to  be  rated  by  the  number  of  acres 
cultivated.  The  renter  is  David  Whitner  with  his  family  who  will  live  in 
the  houses  and  keep  the  property  in  order.  He  refuses  to  give  security,  but 
stand  well  in  his  neighborhood.  What  must  I  do?  Let  him  take  possession 
under  a  written  agreement  to  this  effect.  If  so  I  must  close  with  him 
before  the  20^  Jany 

I  have  just  returned  to  this  point  from  Dysartsville  and  now  await  your 
orders,  before  turning  over  the  mine. 


Your  Obt  Servt 


J.  F.  Alexander 


Comparative  statement  showing  the  Amount  Collected  (less  the  Tax  on 
Cotton)  in  the  6<*  District  of  No.  Ca.  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  Aug,  Sept'r  &  Oct'r  1868,  and  the  Corresponding  Months  of  the 
Year,  1869. 


Time 

|  Collected  on 

Collected  on 

Collected  from 

|  Distilled  spirits 

Tobacco 

Other  sources 

Totals 

1868,  May 

|$    4 

310 

58 

$    4 

441 

75 

$    7 

315 

81 

$    16 

068 

14 

"  June 

3 

405 

87 

3 

153 

30 

5 

833 

19 

12 

392 

36 

"  July 

X      1 

168 

41 

687 

80 

3 

510 

84 

5 

367 

05 

"  Aug 

1 

586 

93 

3 

891 

62 

1 

521 

45 

7 

000 

00 

"  Septr 

4 

181 

70 

1 

282 

19 

1 

536 

11 

7 

000 

00 

"    Oct 

I 

915 

35 

5 

146 

69 

937 

96 

7 

000 

00 

$    15 

568 

84 

$    18 

603 

35 

$    20 

655 

36 

$    54 

827 

55 

1869.  May 
"  June 
"  July 
"  Aug* 
"  Septr 
"    Octr 


$ 

5 

855 

49 

$ 

5 

801 

38 

$    10 

821 

16 

$ 

22 

478 

03 

3 

897 

13 

12 

242 

66 

3 

821 

69 

19 

961 

48 

674 

29 

20 

815 

18 

2 

212 

40 

23 

701 

87 

2 

147 

80 

22 

132 

07 

1 

697 

19 

25 

977 

06 

4 

843 

07 

11 

448 

90 

2 

927 

76 

19 

219 

73 

8 

183 

78 

12 

349 

14 

1 

020 

42 

21 

553 

34 

$ 

25 

601 

56 

$ 

84 

789 

33 

$    22 

500 

62 

$ 

132 

891 

51 
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Hon.  B.  P.  Butler, 

Sir:  From  the  above  statement  you  will  see  the  increase  of  taxes  in 
this  district,  since  I  came  into  office 

Respectfully 

W.  F.  Henderson" 

Assessor. 


North  Carolina  January  21  "  1871 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Sir  - 

If  you  are  willing  and  Will,  you  will  oblige  me  in  making  application 
for  the  payment  of  the  following  property  belonging  to  me  appropriated  by 
Gen  Thomas  Army  while  in  this  State 


One  large  mule 

150 

one  black  mare 

175 

one  sorrel  mare 

175 

one  bay  mare 

150 

$650.00 

The  four  animals  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  out  of  which 
you  may  if  successful  retain  one  hundred  dollars  for  your  services  I  did 
not  belong  to  the  army  -  remained  at  home  most  of  the  time  during  the 
rebellion  I  gave  no  aid  to  either  side  except  a  compulsory  one  under  the 
circumstances  inasmuch  as  I  was  not  a  soldier  but  a  private  citizen,  Con- 
gress should  Compensate  me  for  the  above  property  and  enable  me  to  love 
our  Country  for  its  honesty  for  the  payment  of  its  honest  debts. 

Respectfully,  S.  W.  Bright96 

Post  Office  Kinston  Lenoir  County 

North  Carolina 


P.  S.  If  you  think  it  is  useless,  that  conpensation  will  not  be  allowed  that 
not  any  thing  can  be  recovered;  you  will  please  let  the  matter  drop  say 
nothing  about  Respectfully         S  W  Bright 


•°  William  F.  Henderson  ("who  stole  Darr's  Mule,"  or  "who  was  acquitted  of  stealing  Darr's  mule," 
as  characterized  by  Josiah  Turner,)  was  unique  in  North  Carolina  politics.  In  1868  he  was  president 
of  the  Heroes  of  America,  His  address  to  them  on  August  26.  1868,  was  a  masterpiece  and  must 
have  been  written  by  some  one  else  for  Henderson  was  almost  illiterate.  He  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress in  1868,  but  in  the  political  squabble  he  withdrew  in  favor  of  I.  G.  Lash,  the  sitting  member, 
and  in  18  74.  after  seventy  ballots,  he  was  nominated  as  a  sacrifice  candidate  for  it  was  known  that 
the  Democrats  would  carry  his  district.  He  attended  the  famous  Pool-Holden  meeting  on  June  8,  18  70. 
when  it  was  decided  to  send  Kirk  against  the  Ku  Kluxers.  He  was  Holden's  trusted  advisor,  and 
wrote  him  that  Kirk's  movement  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  party  and  for  his  (Holden's)  polit- 
ical advancement.  He  was  assessor  of  internal  revenue  and  offered  freedom  for  all  Ku  Kluxers  who  would 
give  evidence  implicating  J.  M.  Leach,  who  had  defeated  him  for  Congress.  Although  he  was  uneducated, 
almost  illiterate,  and  not  of  the  tvpe  that  had  any  interest  in  education,  he  did  a  notable  work  in 
helping  to  rebuild  the  University  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Hamilton,  7?econjfrucfion  in  North 
Carolina,  pp,   247n,   281.   364.   367.  388.   497.   505.   580.   601.   623. 

*•  After  considerable   research  the   editor  has   been   unable   to  identify   S.    W.   Bright. 
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Shelby  N.  C. 
January  24  "  1871 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General. 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have  secured  a  tenant  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  admit  of  my  travelling  through  the  mountains  I  shall  forward 
you  the  papers  secured  for  the  proper  care  of  your  property.  I  have  also 
rented  the  property  on  the  Shelby  mine  and  the  renter  is  to  take  possession 
on  February  1st  I  shall  after  securing  all  the  necessary  papers  and  for- 
warding them  to  yourself  change  my  residence  and  seek  a  habitation  in 
quarters  more  congenial  - 

I  am  sir,  Your  obt  servt 

John  F.  Alexander 

Shelby  N.  C. 
February  8*h  1871 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 

Washington 

D.  C. 

Your  fav  to  hand.  In  regard  to  renting  the  property  I  made  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  with  the  renter.  He  is  not  to  work  any  of  the  veins  or  the 
deposits  upon  the  mine,  but  he  may  grind  ores  brought  to  the  mill  from 
other  properties  upon  toll,  provided  he  reserves  one  half  of  toll  so  obtained 
to  pay  for  use  of  mill  and  Keep  same  in  order.  All  tools,  machinery  and 
mining  appertenances  to  be  retained  unused  subject  to  you  order.  He  (the 
renter)  to  pay  all  taxes  and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  any  of 
the  property  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  unless  from  an  order  from  yourself. 
The  renter  is  a  Mr  D.  Whitener  who  is  represented  as  an  honest  and  up- 
right man  although  to  me  personally  unknown.  I  thought  it  best  to  remove 
those  tools  which  were  easily  carried  off.  So  I  have  removed  to  my  house 
the  large  tool  chest  with  files,  planes,  chisels  saws  &c;  also  the  lathe  and 
its  tools,  about  150  to  200  pounds  of  Quick-silver  and  the  Fan  and  the 
loose  steel  -  These  are  subject  to  your  wishes.  If  they  had  remained  on 
the  mine  they  would  have  been  stolen-lf  I  had  the  money  in  hand  I  would 
certainly  come  to  see  you  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
any  for  my  labor  since  Jany  and  the  little  I  had  is  consumed  in  my  store 
bills  for  family  supplies.  I  am  trying  my  best  to  work  myself  out  of  the 
country  and  if  so  fortunate  I  shall  rejoice. 

But  while  here  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  and  shall  look  after  your  in- 
terest. If  these  things  would  bring  anything  like  their  value  I  should  advise 
a  sale  but  they  will  not-  Can  you  secure  me  any  position  among  your 
friends  north? 

I  am  sir  your  obt  SVt 

John  F.  Alexander 
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Hon  .  .  Benj  F.  Butler. 

Dear  Sir 

At  the  request  of  several  -  if  not  all  the  Republicans  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  state-  as  Secretary  of  a  Caucus-  lately  held  in  this  city,  I 
write  you  to  actertain  [sic]-  -  and  trust  the  information  will  be  of  no  trouble 
to  you  to  give-  whether  or  not  you  think  there  is  a  probability  for  securing 
an  appointment  for  the  Hon  R.  W.  Lassiter9*-  of  this  state  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department.  We  have  a  splendid  Peetition  [sic]  signed  by  Every 
officer  from  the  Governor  down-  the  Entire  Assembly  An  [sic]  we  expect  a 
little  assistance  from  you,  when  our  Committee  arrives,  the  Armies  meet 

Resp. 

G.  M.  Arnold9" 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Febr  13  th  1871 


Chapel  Hill,  Feb,  14«ie  1871 
Senator  Butler, 

Dear  Sir,  I  have  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  property  the 
Indians  destroyed  for  me  in  1849,  in  Florida.  My  friend  Govner  [sic]  Holdin 
[sic]  requested  me  to  write  to  you  &  ask  you  to  help  me  to  get  it,  he  said 
you  &  some  of  his  other  friends  he  thought  would  get  it  for  me  that  he 
would  give  me  letters  of  recomendation  [sic]  &  so  will  Hon  Samuel 
Philipes"  [sic]. 

The  Gov.  Said  he  thought  I  ought  to  be  paid  &  wood  [sic]  if  the  head 
men  of  congress  understood  how  it  was.  I  am  poore  [sic]  widow  &  I  need 
it  so  much  I  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble  &  besides  be  under  meney  [sic] 


37  Robert  W.  Lassiter  was  on  the  penitentiary  committee  and  was  involved  in  the  graft  connected 
with  this  committee.  He  was  nicknamed  "Kildee"  Lassiter  by  Joseph  Turner.  He  was  in  the  state 
senate  in  18  70.  but  L.  C.  Edwards  contested  his  seat,  the  committee  recommended  that  he  take  the 
seat,  and  in  January  the  report  was  adopted.  He  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  University 
committee  to  keep  the  University  of  North  Carolina  open  after  the  war.  For  holding  this  office  he 
drew  a  salary  of  $1,000  even  if  he  did  not  have  any  work  to  do.  Reverend  James  Reed.  John  Pool, 
and  Lassiter  wanted  to  keep  the  University  on  a  political  basis.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina,  pp.   380,   388.    534-535,    623,   629. 

98  The  edtior  has   been   unable  to  identify  G.   M.   Arnold. 

99  Samuel  F.  Phillips  was  unanimously  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1865.  When  the  convention  met  in  adjourned  session  in  May,  1866,  Phillips  proposed  that 
it  adjourn  and  call  a  convention  for  1871.  and  then  amend  the  constitution  relative  to  a  new  basis 
of  representation,  which  seemed  to  be  the  chief  matter  of  discussion,  but  he  lost.  He  headed  the 
board  of  managers  in  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Edmund  W.  Jones:  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three 
in  1869  to  investigate  the  charges  of  universal  fraud  in  the  North  Carolina  government.  For  some 
unknown  reason  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Democrats.  When  the  Republican  convention  met  in 
May,  18  70,  the  main  contest  was  over  the  nomination  for  attorney  general.  The  leaders,  having 
agreed  upon  Phillips,  gave  him  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  Everything  had  been  carefully 
arranged  and  he  appeared  in  the  convention  and  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  lengthy  well  prepared 
speech.  Among  other  things  in  the  elaborate  speech  he  said:  "The  constitution  framed  by  the  state 
convention  of  1868  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  instruments 
of  the  character  ever  formed.  The  spirit  of  magnanimity  alone  which  pervades  it  will  render  it 
imperishable."  He  denied  the  charges  of  extravagance  and  corruption  and  endorsed  the  financial  policy 
of  the  party  without  reservation.  The  Democrats  were  shocked  without  expression.  His  intimate 
friends  said  that  he  had  turned  Republican  with  the  idea  of  "putting  on  brakes,"  but  his  later 
extreme  radicalism,  especially  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  executive  committee,  does  not  lend  much 
weight  to  this  argument.  He  was  defeated  by  William  M.  Shipp  by  a  majority  of  4.221.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  Republican  convention  of  18  76,  but  the  switch  did  not  advance  him  politically.  Hamilton. 
.Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  124,  142,  172,  404.  494.  522,  537.  562-563,  566,  577,  578, 
580,   583,    645.   646. 
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obligations  to  you.  The  Government  sent  my  brother  to  Fort  Capron19*  to 
stop  smugling  [sic]  &  false  lights  from  being  put  on  the  beach  to  misguide 
vesels  [sic]  so  to  reck  [sic}  them  The  Indians  came  &  Kild  [sic]  my  brother 
&  shot  the  other  &  I  got  in  a  small  boat  &  went  up  the  River  one  hundred 
&  fifty  miles  in  the  hot  sun  not  so  much  as  bonet  [sic]  to  protect  me  from 
the  hot  sun  in  July  not  one  morsel  to  eat  or  drink  as  soon  as  they  {sic] 
plundered  the  house  they  set  fier  [sic}  to  it  The  Goverment  [sic}  said  thay 
[sic}  would  pay  us  if  we  lost  aney  [sic}  thing  by  them.  Please  get  my  pay 
for  me  you  can  cary  [sic}  in  the  bill  for  me  Mr.  John  Pool  said  he  will  help 
me.  Gen.  Dinuck1*1  of  the  U.  S.  Armey  [sic}  was  sent  to  Fort  Capron  can 
you  tell  me  any  thing  of  him  or  is  he  living,  please  let  me  here  [sic}  from 
you  soon 

yours  truly 

Minerva  Tilley"8 


N  Carolina  Kinston  Lenoir  County 

Gen  B  F  Butler 

Dear  Sir  I  received  your  letter  dated  Jan  26t*»  in  due  time  giving  the 
proper  intelligence  I  will  not  exihibit  it  to  any  one.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
offense  in  regard  to  the  retainer  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  individuals 
of  any  circumstance  or  position  might  make  contracts  and  the  retainer  was 
simply  a  payment  of  the  agreement  or  fruit  welling  [sic}  up  out  of  the 
contract  to  the  partys  [sic}  rendering  a  service  I  do  not  wish  either  of  us 
punished  for  the  offense,  nor  do  I  wish  to  trouble  any  one  to  do  me  a  favor 
for  nothing  I  would  not  have  written  to  you  at  all  concerning  the  appro- 
priated property  had  I  not  thought  my  claim  just  having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  prior  to  its  appropriation  I  am  convinced  from  your  letter  that 
the  country  will  not  pay  such  debts  as  mine  until  able  therefore  I  must  take 
advantage  of  your  wholesome  advice  wait  the  proper  time  In  conclusion  I 
acknowledge  myself  under  obligations  to  you  for  the  letter  and  its 
information 

Respectfully 

S  W  Bright 

February  14th  1871 


100  Fort  Capron,   Florida,   was  opposite  Indian  River  Outlet,   Heitman,   Army  Register,   II,  486. 

101  Justin  Dimick  (August  5,  1800-October  13,  1871)  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  died  fa 
Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1819  and  fought  in  the  Seminole  War,  in  the  Canadian 
border  trouble  in  1838-39,  and  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  rose  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  October  5. 
185  7,  and  to  colonel  on  October  26,  1861,  and  commanded  the  depot  of  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren, 
Massachusetts,  until  January  1,  1864;  was  governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
1864  to  1868;  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  on  March  13,  1865,  "for  long,  gallant,  aa4 
faithful    services   to  his   country."     Appleton's   Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,   II,    179. 

102  The   editor  has   been   unable   to  identify   Minerva  Tilley. 
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Greensboro  N.  C.  Feb.  16,  1871. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Butler, 
Wash".  D.  C. 

Sir: 

When  the  "Ku  Klux  Commissioners  Bill,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  telegrams, 
is  framed,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  jurisdiction  be  not  confined  to  the 
County  for  which  the  Commissioner  is  appointed,  but  that  it  extend  to  the 
next  adjoining  Counties.  The  reason  as  that,  in  the  Republican  party  South, 
you  will  scarcely  find  persons  in  Every  County  competent  for  the  work.  By 
this  plan,  if  a  County  chances  to  furnish  a  good  man,  that  County  is  all 
right;  if  not,  the  testimony  can  be  taken,  perhaps,  in  another  County. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  S.  Ball 
W.  S.  Ball, 
U.  S.  Commissioner. 

Thos  B.  Keogh,103 
Register  in  Bankruptcy. 

BALL  &  KEOGH, 
ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Particular  Ateention  given  to  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Causes. 


COLLECTIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 

[The  above  is  on  one  of  their  cards.] 


Shelby  N.  C. 
March  11th  1871 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  General- 

I  wrote  you  sometime  since,  and  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  you- 
Will  you  be  in  Washington  within  the  next  two  weeks,  if  so  I  expect  to  visit 
you.  I  have  been  studiously  watching  your  interests  and  now  that  the  war 
in  Europe  has  terminated  I  hope  an  opportunity  will  present  itself  for  a 
disposition  of  the  properties.  I  expect  I  shall  still  be  able  to  realize  some- 


103  Thomas  B.  Keogh  was  a  carpetbagger  from  Wisconsin.  When  Colonel  Bates  of  the  United  State; 
Army  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  late  insurrectionary  states  with  a  United  States  flag  to  prove  that 
the  South  was  quiet,  Holden  sent  Keogh  to  offer  him  $10,000  if  he  would  abandon  his  journey  and 
to  report  that  he  was  forced  to  do  so  on  account  of  fear  for  his  life.  When  the  Republican  convention 
met  in  Raleigh  on  July  12.  18  76.  Keogh  was  chairman  of  the  platform  committee,  and  assisted  in 
drawing  up  a  severe  denunciation  of  the  Democrats.  On  the  day  of  the  election  it  was  reported  by  a 
telegram  to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  that  General  Kirkpatrick  was  coming  to  court 
the  state  for  Hayes.  He  got  off  the  train  at  the  edge  of  town  and  went  in  a  closed  carriage  to  Keogh's 
room  without  even  registering  at  the  hotel.  Only  the  strong  stand  of  the  Chief  of  Police  Basil  Manly 
prevented  serious  trouble  when  the  crowd  threatened  to  rush  the  door  of  the  hotel.  He  made  his 
position  as  referee  in  bankruptcy  pay  and  pay  well.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina 
pp.    282.    646.    653. 
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thing  from  them,  for  the  time  and  money  expended  must  not  be  lost,  and 
shall  not  be  if  steadfastness  can  accomplish  a  purpose-  Respectfully  Your 
Obt  Servt- 

John  F.  Alexander 


New  Bern  N  C 
March  20  1871 
Major  Gen  Butler 

Dear  Sir 

I  will  Communicate  To  you  in  regards  to  the  Ku  Klux  of  North  Carolina, 
and  all  So  Other  South  States,  a  Union  Man  is  Not  Safe  in  these  States. 
I  think  the  Only  Way  that  rebels  Can  be  Cut  down  in  the  South,  ,  is  for 
Congress  to  take  holt  [sic]  and  See  that  the  Law  is  prossecuted  [sic]  the 
Ku  Klux  is  the  Proken  [sic]  elements  of  the  rebels  of  the  late  War,  ,  I  all 
So  Would  Say  to  you  Look  Out  for  the  members  in  Congress  From  the 
South  States,  for  the  most  of  them  feel  and  Sympathise  With  the  rebels  of 
the  South.  I  can  Say  to  you  With  Safity  [sic]  that  a  Union  man  Chance 
is  Slender  hear  [sic]  in  North  Carolina.  All  of  the  republicans  look  for 
Congress  To  aid  them 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you 

yourse  truly  frend  [sic] 

E.  A.  Smith104 
Lieut  Late  War 


New  Bern  N  C 
March  23d  1871 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  always  been  a  consistent  Union  man,  I  love  my  Country,  and  the 
union  of  the  States,  I  would  glory  to  see  this  the  greatest,  and  freest 
Country  on  earth,  and  love,  and  good  feeling,  existing  between  every 
section  of  this  glorious  union. 

I  am  astonished  at  a  man  of  your  ability,  and  influence,  to  exert  your 
fine  talents  in  trying  to  keep  up  a  continual  bad  feeling  between  the 
North  &  South. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  that  every  citizen  in  this  broad  land,  had 
such  love  for  his  country,  that  if  it  was  invaded,  by  a  foreign  foe,  he 
would  rush  to  his  countrys  defence.  It  is  with  you,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
bring  about  that  feeling.  Take  warning  from  History,  and  exert  your 
influence  for  peace  and  good  will.     For  example  look  at  Poor  unhappy 


104  Elijah    A.    Smith    was    in    the    lumber    business    in    New    Bern.     His    business    was    at    16    Metolf 
Street.    New  Bern,  N.  C,   Directory,    1904-05,  p.    141. 
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France,  if  they  had  been  united  in  feeling,  they  could  have  conquered 
Europe.  Suppose  for  instance  a  Foreign  foe  was  to  invade  the  U.  S.  with 
the  present  sectional  feelings,  do  you  think  we  could  make  as  strong  a 
fight,  as  if  every  mans  heart  was  in  the  defence  of  his  country?  No 
there  are  many  who  would  stand  off  and  take  no  part  in  our  defence. 

Now  my  dear  sir,  change  your  course,  "let  us  have  peace"  &  good  feel- 
ing, and  induce  every  citizen  to  love  his  country,  and  let  us  have  peace 
and  good  will,  and  a  union  of  states  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien. 

That  is  the  platform  I  want  to  see  every  good  man  stand  on.  Let  me 
hear  from  you.  Send  me  some  documents. 

You  can  do  more  than  any  man  in  Congress  to  restore  peace,  union, 
and  good  feeling  between  the  states. 

Suppose  you  try  kind  words,  and  good  treatment  to  your  southern  neigh- 
bors. You  will  soon  see  the  good  results  from  such  a  course. 

Don't  throw  this  letter  away  among  the  rubbish  look  at  it,  and  think 
seriously  of  what  I  say. 

Very  Respectfully 

Henry  Covert105 

Address  P.  0.  Box  488 

New  Bern  N.  C 

P.  S.  I,  built  the  Seceder,  a  Schooner,  for  Benj  Butler  of  Manchester 
in  1824. 

H.  C. 


New  Bern  N.  C. 
April  3d  1871 

Hon  Benj  F.  Butler, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  29*-h  ult°  was  duly  received.  To  let  you  know  who  I  am, 
I  would  say  that  I  was  born  in  New  York,  ship  carpenter  by  trade,  helped 
to  build  the  Seceder  at  Manchester  in  A.  D.  1824,  so  you  see  that  I  am 
an  old  man  (71  years  old)   I  have  lived  in  North  Carolina  forty  years. 

My  dear  sir  you  will  please  not  consider  me  presumptious  in  writing 
to  you,  for  I  done  it  with  the  purest  motives  thinking  that  your  mind  had 
been  biased  by  statements  made  by  designing  parties. 

I  am  as  firm  for  the  union  to-day  as  any  man  that  lives.  I  was  so  when 
W.  W.  Holden  voted  for  secession.  When  he  and  others  were  using  their 
influence  to  break  up  the  government  I  was  abused  by  his  party,  for  being 
for  the  union  then. 

You  allude  to  the  killing  of  Senator  Stephens  in  your  letter.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  North  Carolinian    (with  a  fair  insite   [sic] 


105  It   would   be   very   difficult    to   identify    this   old   ship   builder,    who   must    have    wandered    from    place 
to  place  following   his    trade. 
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into  the  matter)  but  will  say  that  the  instructions  give  certain  colored 
men,  by  W.  W.  Holden,  was  the  true  cause  of  Stephen's  death.108 

Now  sir,  I  am  here  where  I  can  see  things  as  they  are,  and  am  free 
to  confess,  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the  murders  and  outrages  committed  in 
this  section  have  been  done  by  negroes  set  on  by  bold  designing  men  for 
political  purposes. 

You  seem  to  think  that  a  Union  man's  life  is  not  safe  in  N.  C.  I  am 
and  always  have  been  an  avowed  Union  man.  I  have  never  been  threatened 
or  interfered  with,  since  the  days  of  the  Confederacy,  then  I  was  threat- 
ened with  a  coat  of  Tar  and  Feathers  for  my  union  sentiments. 

A  course  of  persecution  towards  the  South  by  Congress  will  not  make 
Union  men  any  safer,  living  in  the  south;  but  on  the  contrary  (my  friend 
pause  &  change)  I  wish  you  would  come  down  south  and  see  things  in 
their  true  light.  Any  man  from  the  east,  or  the  west  to  come  here  with 
good  intentions  to  settle  or  remain,  will  be  kindly  and  respectfully  treated. 
But  if  he  comes  here  to  excite  mobs,  or  to  burn  barns,  or  to  encourage  oth- 
ers to  do,  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy.  Do  me  the  kindness  to  send 
me  some  documents. 

Very  Kindly  and  Respectfully 

Henry  Covert 


April  10  " 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Sir 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  very  short  interview  with  you-when  it 
may  suit  your  convenience. 


Very  respectfully  yours 


R  W  Lassiter 
of  N.  C. 


108  The  Union  League  was  under  the  direction  of  John  W.  Stephens,  a  detective  for  the  governor, 
and  a  man  of  evil  political  life  and  of  bad  character.  He  advised  Negroes  and  gave  them  matches  to 
burn  barns.  One  night  be  gave  matches  to  twenty  and  that  same  night  nine  barns  were  burned.  The 
K.u  Kluxers  punished  his  brother-in-law,  at  whose  house  he  held  the  meeting,  by  whipping  him.  Stephens 
was  to  blame  for  most  of  the  trouble  in  Caswell  County.  He  contested  the  right  of  Bedford  Brown 
to  a  seat  in  the  senate  from  Caswell  County  in  1868  and  had  a  new  election  called.  The  Democrats 
marked  him  after  his  brother-in-law,  Jones,  confessed  and  their  chance  came  later.  In  March,  18  70. 
a  large  conservative  meeting  was  held  at  "Yanceyville,  and  Stephens  took  notes  on  the  speech  of 
Judge  Kerr.  Some  one  requested  him  to  come1  down  stairs,  and  while  he  was  led  through  the  crowd 
to  an  unoccupied  office  seven  men  seized  and  closed  the  door.  The  court  house  was  full  of  people. 
They  took  three  revolvers  from  him;  bound  and  gagged  him;  and  laid  him  on  a  pile  of  wood  in  the 
corner.  They  planned  to  hang  him  on  the  square  that  night,  but  feared  delay.  They  then  cut  his 
throat,  drew  the  rope  tight  around  his  neck,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  heart.  The  next  day  his  body 
was  discovered.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  accused  of  the  murder,  but  some  say  that  his  own  party 
leaders  killed  him  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  he  was  becoming  too  powerful  in  the  party. 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  301.  376,  379,  384,  388,  405,  471,  574-474 
484.  487,   488,   516,   652. 
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Charlotte  N  C 
April  14th  1871 

Hon  B  F  Butler 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  understood  that  you  had  some  months  ago,  an  agent  in  this  part 
of  the  country  hunting  for  minerals,  principally  Corundum  and  others 
with  an  Aluminate  base,  and  reporting  generally  upon  the  Mines  Country  &c 

Now  Sir  I  know  where  there  is  from  all  accounts  I  can  gather,  the 
largest  mass  of  Corundum  in  the  world,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
sufficiently  near  a  R  R  for  transportation  cheaply,  as  for  quantity  it  is 
perfectly  inexhaustible.  The  land  on  which  it  is  found  can  be  bought  for 
almost  nothing,  not  above  three  or  four  dollars  per  acre.  The  "Outcrop" 
extends  for  two  miles  over  the  mountain.  I  have  no  doubt  but  Sapphire 
will  be  found  when  it  is  worked 

On  the  same  tract  are  found  Garnet  Berryl  Zircon  and  all  the  Silicates 
of  Alumina  of  value  and  even  Diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  no  doubt  but  western.  N.  C.  is  one  of  the  richest  nineral 
districts  in  the  world,  and  will  be  found  so  when  sufficiently  examined  Its 
geographical  formation  is  so  different  from  the  preconceived  notions  of 
Mineralogists  that  it  has  deceived  almost  every  one  that  has  ever  examined 
it.  Most  of  the  Sulphweits  Sulphates  &  most  especially  the  Silicates  of 
Alumina,  both  in  America  &  Europe  have  been  found  in  white  limestone 
consequently  agents  not  acquainted  with  this  country  do  not  sufficiently 
examine  such  regions  as  may  be  at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions, 
hence  their  bad  success. 

Another  reason  for  so  little  being  known  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
country  is  that  no  one  about  here  ever  bothers  their  brains  about  such 
subjects  as  Mineralogy  &  Kindred  studies,  being  too  firmly  wedded  to 
working  with  cotton  three  fourths  of  the  year  &  starving  the  other  one. 
I  am  almost  if  not  the  only  young  man  (I  know  three  old  ones  one  of  them 
is  my  father  Dr.  Daniel  Asbury)  in  this  section  of  country  who  make 
such  things  a  study. 

Nowv  sir  my  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  inquire  whether  or  not  you 
would  like  to  employ  me  as  an  agent  to  look  for  such  things  for  you  or 
if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  could  be  of  mutual  interest  to  each  other. 
I  think  you  will  admit  it  is  best  to  procure  an  agent  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  country  desired  to  be  examined  I  can  give  you  sufficient  reference  as 
to  my  character  and  qualifications  for  such  a  purpose  though  I  am  by  no 
means  a  good  mineralogist,  what  little  I  know  of  the  subject,  having  been 
picked  up,  here  and  there  as  I  have  a  natural  taste  that  way- 

If  you  wish  to  buy  sell  or  lease  the  Corundum  lands  above  spoken  of 
you  can  easily  do  so 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  employed  by  some  to  look  over  that  part 
of  country  I  speak  of,  as  I  am  not  able  to  give  up  the  business  in  which 
I  am  engaged  unless  I  could  make  as  much  by  it.  it  is  a  region  in  which 
great  mineral  discoveries  are  to  be  made.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  on  the  subject,  but  if  you  do  not  care  to  engage  in  the  matter  yourself, 
you  have  a  large  acquaintance  with  men  of  means  desiring  investments  I 
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would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
as  busy  as  you  must  of  necessity  be,  to  recommend  some  of  them  to  me. 

Excuse  this  miserable  scrawl  as  I  have  at  present  nervious  affection 
in  my  right-shoulder  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  I  remain 

Ever  your  hunble  servant 

Vernon  Asbury107 


April  25th  /71 

Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler, 
Sir: 

Will  you  for  once  in  your  life,  win  a  grateful  blessing  from  a  southern 
girl,  and  procure  two  places  in  the  Treasury  Department  for  myself 
and  my  sister? 

You  can  do  it  with  but  little  trouble,  and  gain  two  firm  friends  that 
are  not  so  powerless  as  one  would  infer  from  this  request. 

Act  immediately  in  the  matter,  and  oblige, 

Respectfully, 

Mary  Sinclair403 

Address  Miss  Mary  Sinclair 
Williamsboro', 
Granville  Co., 

North  Carolina. 
Best  references  given  from  prominent  men. 


Wilmington  N.  C. 
April  28  1871 

My  Dear  Sir- 

I  am  informed  by  Major  J.  W.  Schenck,109  charman  of  the  com.  of  arrange- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  that  they  have 
extended  to  you  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  annual  address  at  the  National 
Cemetery  in  this  city  on  the  31st  of  the  next  Month. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  your  many  friends  here  if  you  would 


107  Hirst's  Directory  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1889.  p.  67.  lists  quite  a  number  of  Asbury's  in  Charlotte, 
but   Vernon   did   not   live   there. 

108  The   editor  has   been   unable   to  identify   Mary  Sinclair. 

109  James  W.  Schenck  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  became  first  lieutenant  and  regimental  quartet- 
master  of  the  22d  New  York  infantry  on  September  5,  1861;  was  made  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
master of  volunteers  on  July  8,  1863;  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  on  November  27,  1865. 
Heitman,   Army  Register,   I,    864. 
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honor  them  by  acceding  to  their  request,  and  I  would  add  that  it  would 
be  a  special  personal  gratification  to  myself. 

Very  Truly 

Joseph  C.  Abbott'10 


Shelby  N  C 

June  12  "  1871 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 
Lowell  Mass 

Dear  General- 

I  have  been  detained  here  on  important  business  which  sprang- 
up  since  my  return-  I  shall  however  leave  here,  if  nothing  happens  to 
hinder,  by  next  Thursday,  and  will  not  permit  anything  to  delay  the 
further  development  of  my  Steam  and  Air  Engine-  Hoping  to  see  you 
soon    I  am  your  obt  Servt 

John  F  Alexander 


Swan  Quarter 
Hyde  County  N.  C. 
June  24  1871. 

Hon  B.  F  Butler 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  seen  through  the  papers  that  there  is  an  effort  sometimes 
made  to  get  the  "French  Spoilation  Claims"  allowed,  and  as  I  am  inter- 
ested in  those  Claims  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  prospect  of 
Congress  allowing  them;  or  if  there  is  any  thing  necessary  for  claimants 
to  do  in  order  to  get  them  allowed,  if  so  what?  I  write  to  you  knowing 
that  you  are  an  influential  member  of  Congress  and  would  be  more  likely 


110  Joseph  Carter  Abbott  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  July  15.  1825:  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1852:  soon  became  a  newspaper  man:  bat  entered  the  army  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
He  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers  on  December  13.  1861:  colonel  on 
November  17,  1863;  and  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  January  15.  1865.  for  gallantry 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  on  that  very  day.  He  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on  July 
17,  1865;  moved  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  soon  became  commandant  of  the  city;  served 
in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1868:  was  a  member  of  Senate  from  July  14,  1868.  to  March 
3.  1871;  was  later  inspector  of  the  coast  of  the  South  under  Hayes;  and  at  one  time  was  special  agent 
for  the  Treasury.  He  was  a  lumber  manufacturer,  and  for  some  time  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  Post.  He  died  in  Wilmington  on  October  8,  1881.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress. 
p.   621. 

111  In  one  of  the  two  treaties  with  France  in  1778.  in  return  for  France's  guaranteeing  America's 
"liberty.  Sovereignty,  and  Independence,"  the  United  States  guaranteed  not  only  French  possessions 
in  the  western  hemisphere  but  any  new  land  France  might  gain  as  the  result  of  the  war  with  Britain. 
When  the  French  Revolution  became  a  world  war.  France  expected  us  to  keep  this  promise,  but 
America  failed  her  old  ally.  This  led  to  the  undeclared  war  between  France  and  the  United  States 
from  179  8  to  1800,  resulting  in  the  peace  of  1800.  By  this  treaty  the  United  States  was  relieved  ftom 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1778.  but  the  negotiators  put  in  the  treaty  the  provision  that,  since 
the  parties  could  not  agree  on  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  would  negotiate  on 
the  question  at  some  future  time.  Before  ratifying  this  treaty  the  United  States  Senate  expunged  this 
article.  When  the  treaty  was  sent  to  Napoleon  he  promptly  annexed  the  provision:  "Provided,  that 
by  this  retrenchment  the  two  states  renounce  the  respective  pretentions  which  are  the  object  of  the 
said  article."  In  this  way  claims  amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  (the  French  Spoilation 
Claims)    were   thrown   from   France   upon    the   American    government.     As   early   as    1802    these   claimants 
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to  do  something  for  Claimants  than  any  other  member;  and  be  assured 
that  you  would  be  remembered  (in  the  event  of  getting  those  Claims 
allowed)  by  a  large  number  of  my  family  connections  who  are  interested, 
please  answer  this  and  if  necessary  I  will  consult  with  other  claimants. 

Very  Respectfully 

B.  G.  Credle112 


New  York  Sept  1  "  1871 
Gen  B.  F.  Butler. 
Lowell  Mass. 

Dear  General. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  am  pushing  my  business  in 
Engines  and  that  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  soon  see  success  crown 
my  efforts. 

Today  I  took  Mr  Meigs  down  on  Centre  Street  New  York,  to  see  an 
Engine  which  I  built  to  introduce  among  the  tea  Stores  of  New  York. 
He  can  tell  you  how  handsomely  it  worked.  These  Engines  with  boiler  can 
be  built  for  100  Dollars  and  a  profit  of  33  1/3  per  cent.  They  are  about 
1  Horse  power  and  will  be  used  by  the  Tea  Company  to  run  the  wheel  of 
sign-turns  which  the  Company  wishes  to  place  in  one  or  two  windows  of 
every  one  of  its  branch  stores.  This  Company  will  take  20  or  30  of 
these  Engines. 

My  large  engine  will  soon  be  completed  and  when  finished  I  shall  be 
able  to  command  a  trade  in  them. 

I  propose  renting  me  a  room  in  which  to  exhibit  these  engines  and 
solicit  orders  and  sell  engines  already  built.  As  soon  as  I  gather  some 
money  from  their  sale  I  shall  advertise  them  extensively  and  push  them 
into  market  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  I  shall  need  the  balance  of  our  agreement  I  have  drawn  through 
I.  F.  Darrow  for  200  and  Mess  Whittaker  &  Hubbard  for  50  which  closed 
the  amount  which  you  agreed  to  let  me  have.  I  do  hope  general  that  I 
shall  soon  be  repaying  you  for  the  kindness  and  that  we  may  see  the 
Engine  a  big  success.  Hoping  you  much  success  in  your  gubernational  [sic"} 
labors  and  that  I  shall  soon  have  the  honor  of  addressing  your  excellency 
as  Governor  of  Mass-  I  am  Your  obt  servt- 

John  F  Alexander 

began  to  appeal  to  the  government  for  their  money.  By  1885  forty-eight  committee  reports  had  been 
made  on  these  claims,  all  favorable  except  one  Senate  and  two  House  reports.  Finally,  in  1885. 
President  Arthur  signed  a  bill  allowing  these  claims  to  be  taken  before  the  court  of  claims.  Between 
March  3,  1891,  and  February  24.  1905.  in  four  appropriation  bills.  Congress  paid  $3. 950, 452. fo. 
The  court  of  claims  examined  6.479  and  decided  4.626  against  the  claimants  and  1,853  in  favor 
of  the  claimants,  for  a  total  amount  of  $7,149,306.10.  By  1915  the  court  of  claims  had  finished 
all  cases  which  were  not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  but  Congress  has  refused  to  appropriate 
any  more  money  for  these  claims.  Between  1906  and  1914  seven  different  times  the  friends  of  these 
claims  tried  to  push  a  bill  through  Congress  appropriating  the  money,  and  since  1921  no  less  than 
fourteen  different  bills  for  this  purpose  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  they  were  not  passed. 
Since  no  government  ever  pays  claims  to  insurance  companies,  it  would  take  only  $1,291,479.91 
to  finish  paying  individual  claimants,  but  they  cannot  be  paid  until  Congress  votes  the  money. 
Hunter  Miller,  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of  the  United  States,  II,  16-17,  39-40,  49-52. 
240-241,  262,  458-462.  482-484:  Senate  Document  No.  45  1,  Vol.  43.  pt.  3,  64th  Congress.  1st 
sesn.;  Congressional  Record,   passim. 
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Charlotte  N.  C. 
Sept  8th,  71 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler 

Dr  Sir 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Charlotte  N.  C.  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
violating  the  30  sec  of  the  U.  S.  currency  act,  by  charging  from  18  to  24- 
per  cent  on  their  loans,  and  on  speculating  largely  on  stocks-  Rail  Road  & 
other  stock,  using  the  name  of  one  of  their  officers- 

My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention  is  that  I  desire 
to  procure  your  assistance  in  prosecuting  this  Bank  in  the  U.  S.  court  on 
the  53d  Sec.  of  said  act,-The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency1"  has  the  names 
of  some  of  the  best  men  amongst  us,  before  him  as  witnesses,  who  can 
prove  this  charge  beyond  a  question,  But  he  hesitates  about  it  because 
of  the  letters  he  has  recd  from  the  President  of  this  bank  on  this  charge. 

I  have  been  prompted  to  this  course  by  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  this 
Bank  in  charging  me  with  $2,000  without  any  consideration  whatever-  The 
history  of  which  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  give- 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Bank  would  pay  liberally  rather  than  have  the 
charter  taken  from  them  and  I  will  give  you  all  that  can  be  recovered,  if 
you  will  get  me  released  from  the  payment  of  $2,000- 

To  this  end  I  desire  to  employ  you  as  a  lawyer  and  hope  you  will  give 
the  subject  your  consideration  and  write  to  me- 

Very  respectfully  your  Obt  servt 

W.  F.  Davidson  "4 


"2  The  editor  has   been   unable  to  identify  B.  G.   Credle. 

113  John  Jay  Knox  (March  19,  1 828-February  9,  1892)  was  born  in  New  York,  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College,  and  became  a  banker.  In  1862  he  wrote  articles  urging  the  organization  of  a 
national  banking  system,  for  which  he  was  given  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He  was 
cashier  of  a  bank  in  Norfolk  in  1865;  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department;  discovered  a  loss  to 
the  government  of  $1,000,000.  in  the  sub-treasury  in  New  Orleans;  was  made  deputy  comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  on  October  10,  1867;  and  was  promoted  to  comptroller  on  April  24,  1872.  He  was  a 
soted  financier  of  his  time;  made  a  report  in  1870  which  led  to  the  coinage  act  of  1873.  which  led  to 
his  being  blamed  for  the  "crime  of  73."  or  the  demonitization  of  silver;  and  he  resigned  from  his 
office  on   May    1,    1884,   to  return   to  banking.     Dictionary  of  American   Biography,   X,    477-478. 

U4  William  F.  Davidson  resided  at  204  South  Mint  Street.  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Turner's 
Third  Annual  Charlotte  City   Directory,    18  89-90.   p.   4  7. 
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office 

Daily  and  Weekly  Chronicle,115 

511  NINTH  STREET, 

Terms    of    Subscription : 
Invariably    in    Advance. 

Daily,  one  year $8.00 

Weekly,   one  year, 2.00 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

John  M.  Morris,  President 

James  0.  Ladd,  Treas.  and  Supt. 

John  R.  Faust,  Secretary.  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  12,  1871 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  thought  it  advisable  after  seeing  you,  to  advise 
with  Mr.  Morris. 

He  suggests  that  you  omit  six  lines  on  Mr.  Wilson's"6  defeat  in  his  own 
town,  leaving  in  all  other  allusions  to  him.  We  do  not  feel  willing  to  print 
any  thing  unheard  towards  him,  as  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  both  of  us. 

And  then  add  a  few  words,  or  pages  would  be  better  as  to  who  Butler's 
friends  were,  why  they  were  his  friends,  their  energy  and  pluck  in  the 
canvass,  and  the  root  and  meaning  of  the  Massachusetts  movement.  We 
think  it  has  a  national  significance.  It  must  have  permanent  strength.  We 
must  triumph  in  1872  at  all  hazards,  but  there  are  certain  elements  that 
will,  after  that,  shape  the  action  of  the  nation  at  the  ballot-box. 

You  are  regarded  as  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  Loyalty  and  Labor.  These 
are  great  words.  They  embrace  every  thing  of  value  in  the  nation. 

With  these  suggestions  I  return  the  manuscript.  If  you  agree  with  us 
please  add  the  pages  solicited  and  return  the  manuscript.  We  can  have 
it  out  on  Saturday  morning. 

Very  truly  Yrs 

W.  W.  Holden. 


[Same  heading  as  on  previous  letter] 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  13  1871. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Butler. 

Dear  Sir:  The  request  made  for  a  statement  of  facts  in  Massachusetts 
was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Our  sympathies  were  with  you  on  several 


118  The  Washington  Daily  Chronicle  was  published  from  November  3.  1862.  to  1877,  and  the 
Washington  Weekly  Chronicle  was  published  from  March  31.  1861.  to  1911.  Union  List  of  News* 
papers,   pp.    85-6. 

116  Henry  Wilson  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  February  16.  1812:  changed  his  name  from 
Colbaith  to  Wilson  when  he  was  twenty-one;  moved  to  Massachusetts  in  1833  and  became  a  shoe- 
maker; served  in  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature;  left  the  Whig  party  and  became  a  Free-soiler; 
and  served  in  the  Senate  from  January  31.  1855.  to  March  3,  1873.  He  was  Vice  President  until 
his  death  on  November  22,  18  75.  During  the  war  he  raised  and  commanded  the  22d  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  volunteers.  Butler  was  defeated  for  governor  in  1871  in  the  Republican  convention  and 
again  in  1872;  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  1874;  was  defetaed  as  a  candidate  for  governor  as  an 
independent  in  1878  and  as  a  Democrat  in  1879,  but  was  elected  governor  by  the  Democrats  and 
Greenbackers   in    1882.     Biographical   Directory   of   Congress,   pp.    768-769,    1713. 
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accounts,  and  especially  because  of  your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Labor. 
Though  defeated  by  a  powerful  combination,  and,  it  may  be,  not  fairly 
defeated,  you  nevertheless,  like  a  good  Republican,  bowed  to  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  and  you  are  now,  as  we  are,  supporting  the  nominee. 

We  suggested  a  slight  alteration  in  the  statement,  and  an  addition  of 
what  we  thought  would  be  just  to  yourself  and  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  beneficial  to  the  Chronicle.  Do  not  forget  that  we  also  have  some 
rights  in  this  matter. 

It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  it  was  suggested  that  the  additions  referred 
to  should  contain  any  laudations  of  yourself  or  friends.  We  thought  simply 
of  facts  showing  the  cause  of  the  great  ground  swell  in  Massachusetts 
which  gave  you  so  much  strength  against  so  formidable  a  combination.  We 
desired  to  do  what  we  thought  was  wise  and  useful  both  to  you  and  our- 
selves. We  are  ready  to  do  so  now. 

Our  whole  course  in  this  matter  has  been  friendly  and  respectful  towards 
yourself,  and  we  feel  obliged  to  say  that  we  regard  your  note  of  last 
evening  as  rather  curt. 

Very  Respectfully, 

John  M.  Morris. 

W.  W.  Holden. 


Beaufort  N  C 
Oct  14  1871 


Hon  Benjamin  F.  Butler 


Dr  Sir  I  Will  Communicate  to  you  in  relation  to  private  business.  I 
Should  like  To  be  Come,  as  agent  for  Some  partys  [sic]  out  North.  I  will 
Sell  goods  on  Commission  for  any  party  I  Will  allso  {sic]  buy  Cotton  for 
the  Same  party  or  any  thing  Els  [sic]  that  they  like  to  deale  [sic]  in.  I 
Whould,  [sic]  be  under  many  Obligations  to  you  if  you  would  give  me 
a  recommendation 

To  Some  party  to  that  affect,  I  am  Sure  they  Can  be  money  maid  [sic] 
at  that  kind  of  business  [sic]  hear  [sic]  in  North  Carolina  if  properly 
attended  to. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  Subject. 

Yours  truly  Friend 
E.  A.  Smith,  Lt.  late  War 
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w.  s.  ball  law  office  thos.  b.  keogh. 

of 
ball  &  keogh. 

Private  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Nov.  25-  1871- 

Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 

Sir:  As  you  did  me  the  honor  last  winter  to  submit  to  me  your  scheme 
for  manipulating  the  South-  politically-  which  was  afterwards  matured 
and  developed  in  what  was  called  the  Cobb  Ku-Klux  bill,"*  I  take  the  liberty 
of  communicating  to  you  the  result  of  some  of  my  reflections  on  the  same 
subject.  If  the  matter  has  been  discussed  before  I  feel  certain  that  you 
know  all  about  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  my  plan  or  scheme  is 
original  with  me. 

The  old  aristocracy  and  slave  owners  of  the  South  are  soreheaded;  thus 
far  they  have  refused  to  be  comforted  by  any  sanctifying  grace  flowing 
from  republican  sources.  Their  hostility  to  the  republican  party  and  their 
hatred  of  the  U.  S.  government  drove  them  into  the  Ku  Klux  organization. 
They  hoped  that  by  means  of  that  wicked  order  they  would  get  undisputed 
control  of  the  South,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Tammany  they  would 
walk  into  the  White  House  in  1873. 

To  Gen.  Grant  for  his  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  the  enforcement 
act,  and  to  your  friend  Judge  Bond115  for  his  bold  and  fearless  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  the  loyal  people  of  the  South  owe  much.  To  them  is  due 
in  the  greatest  measure  the  credit  of  having  brought  to  punishment  many 
Ku  Klux  criminals;-  breaking  up  the  dens  of  midnight  murderers,  and 
rendering  practically  true-"the  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth."  Our 
mountain  fastnesses  and  those  of  So.  Car:  are  full  of  self -condemned  Ku 
Klux.-concealed  to  avoid  the  U.  S.  Marshals  they  imagine  pursuing  them. 

This  period  of  great  confusion  seems  to  me  te  proper  time  to  fling  a 
bone.  The  masses  of  the  Ku  Klux  are  terrified,  and  many  of  them  only 
want  some  excuse  to  become  republicans.  Their  second  attempt  at  rebel- 
lion has  mailed.-it  has  been  foiled,  and  nipped  in  the  bud.  What  can  be 
done  to  attract  the  whole  Southern  people  to  the  Republican  Party? 

Your  act  providing  for  a  "sugar  coated"  loyal  claims  Commissioner  in 
each  County  in  the  South  failed  to  pass.  We  have  in  its  stead  a  Com- 
mission sitting  at  Washington  Special  Commissioners  are  appointed 
throughout  the  South  to  take  testimony  and  claimants  have  to  pay  them 
large  fees  for  their  services.  You  proposed  in  your  act  that  the  Govt,  should 
pay    these    Commissioners-    Persons    of    limited    means    cannot    afford    to 


117  The  so-called  Ku  Klux  bill  was  passed  on  April  20,  1871.  It  provided  heavy  penalties  for 
those  who  could  conspire  to  prevent  any  one  from  voting  or  wear  hoods  on  the  highways,  or  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  provided  for  Federal  supervision  on  elections  where 
Congressmen  were  elected.  The  provisions  providing  for  supervisors  at  the  elections  and  special 
deputy  marshals  only  applied  to  the  large  cities,  but  a  later  law  extended  the  provision  to  the  small 
towns  and  counties.    William  MacDonald,   Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  pp.   560-564. 

"'Hugh  Lenox  Bond  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  December  16.  1828:  moved  to  New  York 
early  in  his  life:  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1848:  and  began  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Baltimore  in  1851.  He  joined  the  Know-Nothing  party:  was  judge  of  the  Baltimore  criminal 
court  from  1860  to  1868:  advocated  the  induction  of  Negroes  into  the  army:  worked  for  the  education 
of  the  Negroes:  and  made  a  fearless  and  fair  judge  in  those  trying  years.  When  the  Democrats  won.  he 
retried  to  his  legal  practice  but  on  July  13.  18  70.  he  became  judge  of  the  fourth  United  States 
circuit  court  comprising  Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  In 
1871  he  heard  the  famous  Ku  Klux  cases  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  He  was  later  made 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  circuit  courts,  a  position  be  held  until  his  death  in  Baltimore,  on 
October   25,    1893.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  Amer.can  Biography.   XI.    40b. 
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prosecute   claims,    consequently   the   Commission    is    of    no    benefit   to    us, 
politically. 

The  Southern  States  are  hopelessly  insolvent.  The  despondency  of  the 
masses  of  the  Southern  people  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can  see  no 
way  out  of  their  financial  embarrassments.  They  are  so  far  behind  in 
payment  of  interest  that  they  can  not  ever  hope  to  meet  that.  Look  at 
it  in  the  most  hopeful  manner,  there  is  nothing  before  the  Southern  States, 
but  loss  of  credit,  reputation  and  ruin. 

We  made  four  millions  of  slaves  freemen.  We  liberated  and  left  them 
in  a  section  of  country  that  is  impoverished.  The  United  States  ought  to 
do  something  at  least  to  help  them.  It  can  be  done  by  relieving  the  Southern 
States  from  their  old  debts.119  Unless  this  is  done  that  portion  of  the 
National  heritage  falling  to  the  colored  wards  of  the  nation  will  be  fruit- 
less, for  want  of  credit;  and  blackened  with  the  stigma  of  repudiation.  My 
proposition  is  this:  Because  of  the  affection  that  the  republicans  have  for 
the  South,  and  their  anxiety  to  restore  her  to  prosperity,  they  say  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  National  Govt,  to  assume  the  principal  of  the  debt  of  each 
Insurrectionary  State  which  was  outstanding  on  the  2nd  day  of  March  1867; 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Congressional  reconstruction-Pay  it  off 
with  30  year  bonds  bearing  4%  interest- 
Frame  a  bill  covering  all  the  important  features  and  have  it  favorably 
reported  to  the  House-  Have  some  good  republican  speeches  made  in  favor 
of  it.-  pass  it  and  send  it  to  the  Senate  there  to  be  held  until  the  Dec. 
session  1872.  We  would  then  have  the  benefit  of  this  noble  movement  of 
the  dominent  party  to  relieve  their  Southern  brethern  [sic].  The  South 
would  go  republican  next  year  without  doubt-  The  price  would  be  big  if 
such  a  bill  should  happen  to  pass;  but  after  election  you  could  do  as  you 
pleased  with  it.  Kill  it  in  the  Senate  or  let  it  go  through- 1  do  believe  that 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  thing  in  good  faith  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
our  whole  Country-  It  certainly  would  dispell  the  bitterness  and  revive  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Southern  people-  With  such  a  bill  hanging  in 
Congress  during  next  Summer  and  fall,  we  could  send  republican  members 
to  Congress  from  every  district  in  this  State-  What  a  shell  would  be 
thrown  among  democratic  politicians  if  Gen.  Grant  in  his  message  should 
recommend  anything  like  action  by  Congress  such  as  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  this  lengthy  letter.  I  would  not  intrude 
upon  you  did  I  not  feel  that  if  ther'e  [sic]  is  any  merit  or  virtue  in  my 
ideas  above  given  that  you  are  just  the  man  to  put  them  in  proper  shape 
and  use  them  in  a  dextrous  [sic]  manner.  Mr.  Peter  Lawson  of  your  place 
knows  me  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  him- 

Very  respectfully  yours- 

Thos.  B.  Keogh. 


119  The  Confederacy  and  the  various  Southern  states  issued  bonds  and  treasury  notes;  specie  was 
mostly  sent  abroad  for  medicine  and  munitions;  paper  money  rapidly  depreciated;  and  towns,  counties, 
insurance  companies,  and  mining  companies  even  issued  "I  Owe  Yous."  The  Confederacy  alone  issued 
paper  money  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000;  produce  bonds  were  used;  and 
bonds  were  given  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  turpentine.  In  the  campaign  of  18  76  the  Republican-; 
said  if  the  Democrats  won  they  would  pay  the  Southern  debts;  pay  for  the  slaves,  and  the  losses  and 
damages  during  the  war.  Hewitt  got  Tilden  to  say  that  he  would  veto  every  bill  providing  for  such 
payments  and  then  published  it.  John  Spencer  Bassett.  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  590: 
James    Ford   Rhodes,    History   of   the   United   States,    VII,    28  7. 
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State  of  North  Carolina  [sic] 
Henderson  County  Mills  River  Township  No.  7 
Febuay  [sic]  2cd  [sic]  A.  D.  1873 

Hon  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Sir  I  take  this  oppertunity  [sic]  of  addressing  you  uppon  [sic] 
an  important  subject  we  the  Republicans  of  the  south  have  bin  [sic]  out- 
raged &  our  Propperty  [sic]  taken  &  destroyed  for  our  Fidelity  to  the 
Union  &  not  a  single  sent  [sic]  have  we  bin  [sic]  Paid  the  parties  all 
Bankrupt  &  in  great  many  instances  [sic]  have  flead  [sic]  &  gon  [sic]  & 
we  Sufferd  [sic]  here  a  Sorely  [sic]  on  the  account  of  Principal  [sic]  I 
had  to  hide  as  closely  in  the  Mountains  for  14  months  as  a  Fox  then  my 
Family  was  abused  &  my  Propprty  [sic]  taken  but  I  never  sholderd  [sic] 
a  Gun  against  my  Goverment  [sic]  I  was  as  good  a  Unionest  [sic]  as 
any  man  &  are  still  I  Lost  some  12  or  15  hundred  Dollars  woth  [sic]  of 
Propety  [sic]  &  if  Congress  dont  help  me  I  have  none 

You  introdused  [sic]  a  bill  covering  the  case  &  thought  we  would  get 
pay  Congress  does  pay  when  it  was  taken  by  Federals  but  it  ought  to  be 
allowed  from  what  ever  sorce  [sic]  as  your  bill  Provided  a  Man  had  to 
be  Loyal  during  the  war  &  Reman  [sic]  Loyal  still  &  to  be  Provin  [sic]  by 
his  Loyal  neighbors  this  no  can  do  not  very  Plenty  now  sir  have  something 
up  in  the  shape  you  had  befor  [sic]  &c  in  confidence  if  you  can  you  will 
Receive  [sic]  a  compensatuon  [sic]  when  collected  I  can  send  you  any  Kind 
of  a  Recomdation  [sic]  as  to  my  Loyalty  A.  H.  Jones120  our  Late  member 
in  congress  from  this  district  knows  me  &c  Pleas  [sic]  se  [sic]  what  can 
be  done  soon  if  you  think  woth  [sic]  while  Let  me  here  [sic]  from 
you  &c 

My  address  is  A  Q  Moore121 

Averys  Creek 

Buncombe  County  N.  C. 


Fort  Macon  N.  C. 

April  6th  1873- 
Hon  B.  F.  Butler 
Washington  D  C. 

Sir 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  boldness  in  thus  addressing  you, 
dirrectly  [sic]  being  an  utter  stranger  as  to  the  prescribed  forms  in  which 
an  appeal  like  this  should  be  construed. 


,2fl  Alexander  Hamilton  Jones  was  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  on  July  21,  1822. 
He  attended  the  common  schools;  became  a  merchant;  entered  the  Union  army;  was  captured  in  East 
Tennessee  in  1863  while  raising  a  regiment  of  volunteers;  and  was  imprisoned  in  Asheville,  at  Camp 
Vance,  at  Camp  Holmes,  and  at  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  He  was  conscripted  for  the  Confederate 
Army,  but  soon  escaped  and  entered  the  Union  Army  at  Cumberland,  Maryland.  He  was  in  the 
convention  of  1865;  was  elected  to  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
seat;  served  in  Congress  from  July  6,  1868,  to  March  3,  1871;  was  defeated  in  1870:  and  then 
dropped  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  until  18  76;  in  Maryland  until  1884: 
in  Asheville  until  1890;  in  Oklahoma  until  1897;  and  at  Long  Beach,  California,  until  he  died 
there,    on   January    29,    1901.     Biographical   Directory   of   Congress,    p.    1159. 

121  The   editor  has    been    unable   to   identify    A.    Q.   Moore. 
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My  wretched  feelings  at  present  actuates  me  to  anoy  [sic]  you,  for  a 
recommendation  to  clemency.  In  pursuance  General  Court  Martial  Order 
No  92  H<*  Qrs  Dept  South  November  29th  1872  I  am  undergoing  a  Sentence 
of  3%  years  having  been  found  guilty  and  convicted  of  Theft  and 
Desertion. 

I  would  kindly  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

While  under  the  influence  of  Liquor,  I  took  from  the  Stable  a  Sadie 
[sic]  Blanket  and  sold  it  to  a  Negro  for  50c  thinking  at  the  time  it  was 
my  own  but  discovered  the  mistake  after  I  got  sober,  but  it  was  then  too 
late.  I  begged  my  Captain  not  to  punish  me,  and  promissed  [sic]  it  would 
never  occur  again,  but  in  vain.  I  was  confined  and  charges  preffered  [sic] 
against  me  and  while  awaiting  Trial  I  walked  out  of  the  Tent  where  I 
was  Confined  and  went  to  Charlotte  N.  C.  about  30  Miles  from  Camp,  it 
took  me  about  2  Days  to  get  there,  when  I  arrived  I  met  the  l8t  Srgt  of 
Battery  "A",  4th  Artillery  and  others  in  a  Salloon  drinking.  I  unfortu- 
nately kept  on  drinking  (this  being  the  3d  day)  and  must  have  told  him 
that  I  belonged  to  Troop  "H"  7th  Cav.  he  arrested  me  and  took  me  to  the 
Post.  I  was  then  tried  for  Desertion,  and  solumly  [sic]  swear  that  I  had 
no  intention  what  Ever  to  Desert  but  being  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing. 

I  would  most  respectfully  Call  your  attention,  to  my  past  Service  as  a 
Soldier.  In  1862  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  your  Command,  when 
Stationed  on  the  St  Jarlies  River,  point  of  Rocks.  During  the  War  my 
Troop  the  1st  New  York  Mounted  Rifles  Commanded  by  Col  Underdunk 
was  detailed  as  orderlies  to  you  and  your  Staff.  I  was  private  Ordierly 
[sic]  to  you  at  the  time  your  Army  moved  to  Drurys  Bluff,  in  1867  I  joined 
the  7*^  U.  S.  Cav.  Troop  "A"  and  served  5  years  was  honorable  [sic]  Dis- 
charged July  26th  1872.  a  few  days  after  I  reenlisted  in  Troop  "K"  7th  Cav 
and  served  honestly  and  faithfully,  up  to  the  time  I  got  into  this  trouble, 
that  sent  me  to  this  unhuman  place  for  punishment.  I  have  been  about  7 
months  in  confinement. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  if  you  will  use  your  influence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  procure  my  Pardon  or  at  least  have  some  part  of  my 
Sentence  remitted. 

Your  human  exertions  in  my  behalf  will  not  pass  unoticed   [sic] 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  favorable  consideration. 

I  am  Sir  Very  respectfully 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Charles  Carrol122 

(Late)  Private  Troop  "K"  7th  Cav. 
(a  Prisoner) 

P.O.  adress   [sic] 
Charles  Carroll 
Fort  Macon  N.  C. 


122  The  editor  has   been   unable   to   identify   Charles   Carrol. 
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Crow   Island    N    C. 
Feb.  18./74 


My  Dear  General 


Since  writing  to  you,  I  have  remembered  that  the  new  light  house  station 
at  Whale's  Head  on  the  beach,  3  miles  from  here  is  dependent  upon  Capt 
Cains  steamer  for  its  mail  Communication-  Capt  Cain  brings  down  their 
mail  to  Knotts  Island,  the  nearest  point,  &  from  there  it  is  forwarded  as 
occasion  serves. 

Sincerely  yrs 
Wm  Sohierm 


Wilmington  No  Ca 
14th  March  1874 

General  B.  F.  Butler 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington  D.  C. 

General; 

I  was  equally  astonished  and  pleased,  to  be  informed  a  few  days  since 
by  a  trusted  friend,  that,  -contrary  to  all  Fve  heard  and  believed,-  you 
are  frequently  willing  to  assist  Southern  individuals,  and  in  the  hope  of 
invoking  your  undoubted  political  influence  in  my  behalf-  I  am  induced  to 
make  this  appeal  and  solicit  your  assistance. 

Since  the  commencement  of  Mr  Pierce's124  administration,  to  February 
1861-  I  was  a  citizen  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  Army;  Resigned  when  my 
native  State  (Georgia)  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  soon  after 
joined  the  C.S.  Army  and  remained  in  it  until  the  surrender  of  Genl 
Joseph  E.  Johnson  [sic]  at  which  time  I  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  his 
forces. 

Since  the  war  I  have  earned  a  precarious  support  as  Editor  of  a  Con- 
servative Journal  and  as  an  Insurance  solicitor,  but  the  last  is  worse  than 
ever  since  the  financial  panic  commenced,  last  September,  and  I  find  my- 
self daily  becoming  poorer  and  running-  for  the  first  time-  in  debt,  when 
nothing  can  be  more  Foreign  to  my  habits  or  taste. 

Now  I  am  competent  for  a  position  in  the  custom  House  of  a  large  city, 
(speaking  and  writing  French,  fluently-  and  German  tolerably,)  or  as  a 
Consul  abroad,  and  none  of  my  party  having  any  influence  with  the 
powers  that  be,  I  frankly  appeal  to  your  magnanimity  to  kindly  assist  a 
political  opponent  and  thus  afford  me  one  more  ray  of  sunshine  before  my 


123  The  editor  has   been  unable  to  identify  William   Sohier. 

124  Franklin  Pierce  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  November  23  1804;  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  18  24;  began  to  practice  law  in  1827;  served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  from 
1829  to  1833;  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1833,  to  March  3,  183  7;  in  the  Senate  from  March  4. 
183  7,  to  February  24,  1842,  when  he  resigned;  and  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  declined 
office  of  Attorney  General  under  Polk;  was  a  colonel  in  the  Mexican  War,  being  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  March,  1847;  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  Hampshire  constitutional  convention  in  1850; 
was  President  of  the  United  States  from  March  4,  185  3,  to  March  4,  1857;  and  then  returned  to 
bis    law    practice    until   bis    death   on   October    8,    1869.     Biographical   Directory   of   Congress,    p.    1411. 
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Career  is  forever  closed;  and  so  also  make  a  friend  on  whom  you  may 
count-  for  real  gratitude-  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live-  and  where  your 
fame  most  requires  an  advocate. 

Honl  A.  M.  Waddell1"  from  this  District,  knows  me  well,  and  can  in- 
form you  if  I  am  worthy  or  unworthy  your  kindness  if  you  elect  to  aid 
me-  as  requested?  tho'  I  trust  you  will,  in  any  event,  keep  the  contents  of 
this  probably  unwarranted  letter  strictly  entre  nous? 

I  would  prefer  going  aboard;  but  would  gladly  take  a  position  any  where, 
I  can  make  a  decent  support,  and  if  you  like  I  am  sure  you  can  put  me  in 
the  Boston  Custom  House,  and  find  in  me  both  an  honorable  and  useful 
friend  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  requiting  [sic]  a  kindness. 

If  your  relations  are  such  that  you  do  not  choose  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Waddell,  Col  Brink12*  Post  Master,  here,  is  of  your  political  faith,  and 
yet  knows  me  quite  intimately  and  will  doubtless  inform  you  of  my  per- 
sonal status  and  reputation 

Very  respectfully 

St.  Clair  Dearing  m 


U.  S.  Rev"  Stmr"  "Stevens." 
New  Bern  N  C 

March  20th  1874 

Hon  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington  D  C. 

Sir. 

Having  noticed  in  one  of  the  public  Journals,  (of  recent  date.)  that  a 
bill  had  been  introduced  by  the  Hon"  Mr  Crossland.128  of  Ky.  to  abolish 
the  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Dismiss  all  the  Officers,  and  turn  the  Service 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
asking  your  views  on  the  matter,  and  I  Pray,  for  your  valuable  assistance 


126  Alfred  Moore  Waddell  was  born  in  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  on  September  16,  1834;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1853:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855;  and  began  to 
practice  in  Wilmington.  He  was  clerk  of  the  court  of  equity  from  185  8  to  1861;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Union  convention  in  Baltimore  in  18  60;  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  a  North 
Carolina  regiment  in  the  Civil  War;  served  as  a  Democrat  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1871.  to 
March  3.  18  79,  but  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  18  78.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  and 
literary  pursuits.  He  had  edited  the  Wilmington  Daily  Herald  for  a  short  time  in  1860-61:  was 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Journal-Observer,  during  1881  and  1882;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  convention  in  1880  and  1896;  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1888:  was  mayor  of  Wilming- 
ton from  1898  to  1904;  and  died  in  Wilmigton  on  March  17,  1 9 12.  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,   p.    1653. 

U8  On  February  3,  1871,  Grant  nominated  Edwin  R.  Brink  to  be  deputy  postmaster  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  place  of  Edwin  R.  Brink  whose  commission  expired  on  July  15,  1871.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  postoffices  and  postroads  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  on  February 
8.    1871.     United  States  Senate  Executive  Journal.   XVII    (1869-71),    638.    639.    642. 

m  Saint  Clair  Dearing  lived  on  Market  Street  between  8th  and  9th  Streets.  Sheriff  &  Co't  Wilming- 
ton City  Directory,    1875-1876.  p.   53. 

*•  Edward  Crossland  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  June  30,  1827:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852: 
was  sheriff  of  Hickman  County  from  1851  to  1852:  was  a  state  representative  in  1857-58:  was  a 
captain  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  serving  until  the  end  of  the  war: 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  from  August,  186  7,  to  November  1,  18  70.  when  he  resigned; 
and  was  in  Congress  from  March  4.  1871.  to  March  3,  1875.  He  returned  to  his  law  practice;  and 
was  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  Kentucky  from  August,  1880,  until  bis 
death  on  September    11,    1881.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,   p.    863. 
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in  our  behalf,  as  this  branch  of  public  Service,  has  had  good  record,  since 
1817.  and  many  of  the  Officers  grown  old  &  infirm,  from  exposure  &c 
Whilst  many,  others,  (myself  included.)  served  faithfully,  during  the  Re- 
bellion. (Which  the  record  will  show.)  and  I  cannot  but  feel,  that  there 
are  those  in  your  Hon"  body,  (yourself  included.)  Who  will  show  Justice 
in  our  case. 

You  may  recollect  me.  as  being  attached,  to  the  Cutter  "Mc"Culloch." 
on  your  trip  to  Prince  Edwards  Island,  in  1868. 

Trusting  this  will  not  be  intruding,  on  your  valuable  time,  and  asking 
for  a  word  in  reply. 

I  am  Your  Obdt  Servant, 

A.  F.  Rockefeller.129 
Asst.  .  Engineer. 

Cutter   "Stevens" 
New  Bern  N.  C 


ED  R.  BRINK.  Personal 

POSTMASTER.  POST  OFFICE, 

WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
March  28th  1874 

Gen  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Comrade 

The  Communication  of  Capt  E.  M.  Rosafy,130-  which  this  let- 
ter will  accompany,  I  assure  you,  Contains  suggestions  worthy  the  Con- 
sideration of  the  statesmen  of  1874. 

There  is  a  class  of  Citizens  in  the  Southern  States,  "not  to  the  maner 
[sic]  born,"  but  true  american  citizens,-  fully  identified  with  every  interest 
of  their  adopted  states.  These  men  are  not  adventurers,  neither  are  they 
vagabonds,  but  solid  inteligent  [sic]  Citizens,  and  friends  of  Sustaining 
the  principles  of  the  National  Government. 

The  Constant  prayers  for  the  extermination  of  these  people  of  the 
Southern  States  do  not  Come  from  your  friends  ,  or  the  friends  of  this 
Republic,  but  from  those  who  very  Correctly  estimate  the  influence  of 
these  people  as  against  the  enemies  of  the  administration. 

I  Commend  the  letter  of  Capt  Rosafy  to  your  Careful  perusal,  and 
assure  you  of  his  favorable  standing  in  his  Community. 

I  am  General 

Very  Gatefully  Your  in  F  C  &  L 

Ed  R  Brink 

Com  Prov  Dept  of  N  C 
G.  A.  R. 


129  A.  F.  Rockefeller  was  born  in  and  appointed  from  New  York  as  second  assistant  engineer 
repair  man  in  Baltimore  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum.  United  States  Official  Register.  1873 
p.    195. 

""Sfe  page  3  70.  note    144. 
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Wilmington  N.  C 
March  28th  1874 

Hon  B.  F.  Butler.  M.  C 
Washington  F.  C. 

Sir: 

I  pray  you  to  grant  cursory  perusal  of  the  herein  appeal. 

It  is  the  appeal  of  but  one  humble  stranger,  of  foreign  birth,  yet  is  the 
subdued  cry  of  a  proud  American  citizen  of  twenty  years  standing,  and 
the  constrained  shriek  of  a  wounded  soldier  wounded  in  his  more  than  life, 
honor,-  Will  Massachusetts'  great  Commoner  lend  his  ear  to  the  citizens  cry, 
and  will  the  friend  of  the  soldier  loan  his  heart  to  the  shiek  of  a  comrade, 
low  in  rank,  Gen.  Butler's  companion  in  arms  for  all  that? 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  I  have  been  a  bona-fide  settler  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  the  last  three  years  occupied  the  position  of 
Inspector  of  Customs  at  Smithville,  Brunswick  County,  where  I  am  still 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  County  Committee  of  the  Republican  Party, 
whose  victories  for  six  years  past  I  have  helped  to  organize  and  insure, 
on  September  las  tl873,  D  Rumleym  Esqr.  an  obscure  native  of  the  State, 
for  an  by  virtue  of  his  office  Republican,  has,  as  Collector  of  the  post  of 
Wilmington  and  with  the  ill  disguised  view  of  wresting  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  my  country  from  the  hands  of  the  Carpet-bagger,  thereby 
enchanting  [sic]  the  congressional  aspirations  of  his  "particular  friend" 
and  through  him  his  own  meagre  personal  prospects  of  re-appointment  on 
February  next  1875,-caused  my  removal  from  office  as  Inspector,  upon 
charges  basely  coined,  clandestinely  preferred,  and  accompanied  by  ma- 
licious insinuations  and  secret  confidential  reports  to  the  Department, 
the  existence  of  which  which  letter,  by  him  brazenly  denied,  has  since 
been   established. 

The  motives  of  the  Collectors  action  have  by  himself  been  illustrated, 
and  the  personal  outrage  rendered  public,  by  the  appointment  in  my  place,- 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  customs  service  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  port  of  Wilmington-  of  an  illiterate  and  incompetent  youth  of  21 
years  of  age-  hitherto  of  rebel  proclivities,  with  nothing  to  recommend 
him  except  that  he  is  to  the  soil  born,  and  that  his  father  is  a  friend  of 
the  "house  of  Russel"  and  a  follower  of  the  judge13*  and  "particular  friend 
above  alluded  to. 

Not  in  idle  lamentations,  therefore,  of  the  office  lost,  but  on  account  of 
a  soldiers  ruthless  immolation  to  the  tyranny  of  Southern  nativism,  on 
the  simple  representation  of  a  pseudo  Republican,-  do  I  presume  upon  your 


1830n  July  6,  1867,  President  Johnson  nominated  Denard  Rumley  to  be  collector  of  customs  for 
the  district  of  Wilmington.  North  Carolina,  in  the  place  of  James  P.  Foster,  who  had  resigned.  On 
July  17,  his  name  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce:  on  July  20,  his  name  was  reported 
farorably;  and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  the  same  day.  United  States  Senate  Executive  Journal. 
XV.   pt.    2    (1867),    821,    844.    856,    857. 

182  Daniel  Lindsay  Russell  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  August  7,  1845:  spent  two  years  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina:  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  captain:  was  sent  to  the  legislature 
when  only  nineteen,  although  he  was  still  in  the  army;  was  elected  again  in  1865:  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1866:  and  practiced  at  Wilmington.  He  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in 
1868;  was  sent  to  the  state  legislature  in  1876:  was  in  Congress  from  March  18,  1879,  to  March 
3,  1881:  was  elected  governor  in  1896  on  the  Republican  ticket:  and  after  retiring  from  the 
governor's  mansion  he  practiced  law  in  Wilmington.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
XIII.   356. 
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leisure,  General;  and  my  main  reason  for  venturing  to  address  you  is 
that,  by  your  power  in  the  land,  opportunity  may  be  afforded  me  to 
vindicate  my  honor  against  charges,  which  upon  the  sacred  word  of  a 
soldier  and  gentleman,  I  pronounce  to  you  as  I  have  declared  under  oath 
officially,  false  and  malicious.  Your  attention  is  besought,  not  to  the  fact 
of  my  simple  discharge,  but  to  the  wrong  and  the  significant  circum- 
stances, that  I  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Department  without  hearing, 
and  that  such  hearing  even  whena  sked  for,  was  not  granted. 

The  Governor  13S  and  Lt  Governor  m  of  the  State,  together  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  Republican  Legislators  at  Raleigh,  also  the  prominent  officers 
and  members  of  the  Republican  Party  at  Wilmington,  have  all  forwarded 
petitions  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,135  endorsing  my  character 
and  standing  in  the  party  and  the  community,  and  asking  my  reinstate- 
ment into  office  upon  the  ground  that  my  removal  was  both  unjust  and 
unwise,  but  their  honest  efforts,  to,  unravel  the  knot  of  red  tape,  proved 
unavailing,  even  unnoticed,  with  the  Hon  Secretary,  who  never  having 
shouldered  a  musket  himself  cannot  feel  the  wrong  and  injuries  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  who,  because  himself  of  great  renown,  can  not  deign  to  listen  to 
the  unknown 

General!-  The  foregoing  portion  of  my  necessarily  lengthy  appeal  was 
directed  to  you  as  the  nationally  recognized  first  and  foremost  friend  of 
the  Union  Soldier,  and  as  that  leading  Representative  in  Congress,  who, 
on  soldiers  wrongs  at  least,  is  supposed  to  stand  nearer  to  our  Soldier 
President138  than  certain  of  his  constitutional  advisers;  in  the  following, 
however,  I  take  the  liberty  to  develope  the  above  with  facts  and  matter 


183  Tod  R.  Caldwell  was  born  in  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  on  February  19,  1818.  His  fathet 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  migrated  to  Morganton  in  1800,  where  he  became  a  prosperous  merchant. 
Tod  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1840;  studied  law;  entered  politics  as  a 
Whig;  was  Presidential  elector  in  1848;  was  a  Union  man  during  the  Civil  War;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  of  1865.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  with  Holden  in  1868  and  when  the 
latter  was  removed  by  conviction  on  impeachment  Caldwell  took  his  place  as  governor  in  1871.  He 
was  then  elected  for  a  full  term,  but  died  on  February  11,  18  74,  before  the  end  of  his  term,  Nationai 
Cyclopaedia   of   American   Biography,    IV,    428. 

134  Curtis  Hooks  Brogden  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  on  December  6,  1816: 
picked  up  a  little  education;  taught  an  "old  field"  school;  and  had  a  life  equal  to  an  Algerian  boy. 
He  had  never  been  at  a  militia  muster  until  he  was  ordered  to  the  field,  and  the  second  time  he 
appeared  he  was  made  captain,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  had  never  heard  a  political 
speech  or  seen  a  candidate  for  ihe  legislature  until  July  4,  1838.  when  he  plowed  until  eight  o'clock, 
rode  ten  miles  to  the  muster  field,  drilled  his  troops  for  three  hours,  marched  to  the  courthouse  where 
the  candidates  were  announcing  themselves  for  the  legislature,  and,  although  he  was  only  twenty-on* 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  made  a  speech  that  electrified  the  crowd  and  he  was  chosen.  For  eighteea 
years  he  served  in  one  house  or  the  other  of  the  legislature.  He  was  elected  again,  but  resigned;  was 
comptroller  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  by  subsequent  elections  from  January  1,  1857,  to 
January  1,  1867;  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1868  and  1870;  was  collector  of  internal  revenue 
in  1869:  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  in  1872;  and  became  governor  on  February  11,  1874,  upon 
the  death  of  Caldwell.  He  was  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1877,  to  March  3,  1879;  retired  to  his 
home;  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1886  again;  and  then  retired  from  public  life.  He  was  never 
married  and  was  noted  for  his  integrity,  honesty,  industry,  and  virtue.  National  Cyclopaedia  of 
American    Biography,    IV,    428-429. 

185  William  Adams  Richardson  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  November  2,  1821,  and  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  19,  1896.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School:  was  judge  advo- 
cate of  Massachusetts;  and  then  entered  banking.  He  was  judge  of  probate  in  1856;  served  as  judge 
of  probate  and  insolvency  from  1858  to  1872;  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1869: 
was  sent  to  Europe  as  a  financial  agent  of  the  government  in  1871  where  he  sold  bonds;  and  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1873,  but  resigned  in  1874  to  become  a  judge  of  the  court  of  claims: 
and  was  made  chief  justice  of  this  court  in  1885.  He  was  also  an  editor  of  note.  Appleton's  Cyclo* 
paedia   of   American   Biography,    V,    243-244. 

136  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  in  Ohio  on  April  27.  1822.  and  died  in  New  York  on  July  23,  1885. 
He  graduated  from  West  Point;  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  fell  to  heavy  drinking;  and  was  forced 
to  resign  on  July  31,  1854.  He  tried  the  real  estate  business,  farming,  and  clerking  in  a  leather  and 
hardware  store.  The  Civil  War  brought  him  into  prominence;  he  was  President  from  March  4, 
1869,  to  March  4,  1877;  toured  Europe;  and  then  retired  to  private  life.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,   II,    709-25. 
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worthy  of  your  passing  thoughts  as  a  Statesman,  and  as  the  American 
Darius,1"  whose  keen  blade  of  bold  and  advanced  ideas  has  already  cut  more 
than  one  Gordian  Knot13*  in  our  National  politics. 

Parties,  like  families,  have  their  skeletons  in  the  Closet,  ours,  here  in 
the  eastern  section  of  North  Carolina  is  the  man  D  Rumley  Collector  at 
Wilmington,  appointed  under  Johnson's  administration,  selected  from 
among  the  class  of  men  called  "buffaloes"  (men  that  ran  for  dear  life  at 
the  approach  of  either  of  the  armies)  formerly  a  vender  of  claims  and 
itinerant  picture  taker  in  Carteret  Country,  with  no  more  fitness  than  ante- 
cedents for  federal  office,-  he  was  the  silent  resignation  carried  as  ballast 
in  the  good  ship  of  our  party,  until  his  dead  weight  and  actual  political 
putridness  became  dangerous  to  the  true  freight  of  the  vessel  and  his 
good  riddance  became  a  theme  of  confidential  discussion  in  the  inner  circle 
of  leading  Republicans,  as,  however,  under  our  reformed  civil  service, 
there  is  no  chance  of  merited  removal  for  political  reasons  alone,  although 
such  were  ample  and  satisfactory,-  we  feel  compelled,  to  reveal  to  the 
Department  in  formulated  charges  the  whole  truth  concerning  the  char- 
acter as  public  officer,  man  and  gentleman,  of  the  obnoxious  incumbent. 
Whereupon  two  special  Agents,  Messrs  Martin  and  Ayres  were  sent  here, 
under  instruction,  to  examine  into  the  charges,  and  at  the  very  start  by 
virtue  of  said  instructions,  they  denied  the  Prosecution  the  permission  to 
appear  with  counsel,  also  publicity  of  proceedings,  none  but  the  accused, 
the  nominal  accuser,  and  one  witness  at  the  time  being  admitted  to  their 
Star  Chamber  investigations.139  From  the  questions  propounded,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  put  by  the  agents  to  the  several  witnesses;  also 
from  their  efforts  to  suppress  all  damaging  testimony,  such  as  relating  to 
the  gambling  propensities  of  the  collector,  and  his  practice  of  petty  pecula- 
tion; lastly  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  emasculated  in  writing  such 
testimony  as  could  not  or  would  not  be  ruled  out  under  any  pretext  of 
the  law  on  evidence,-  it  became  from  the  very  beginning  manifest  to  all 
observers,  that  the  diligence  of  the  Commissioners  was  with  or  without 
instructions,  given  to  the  exoneration  [sic]  of  the  accused.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  efforts  of  the  agents,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  con- 
strue ^malfeasance  into  misfeance,  crime  into  error,  the  collector  was 
proven  guilty  of  frequently  with-holding  and  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  the  salaries  of  his  subordinates,  white  and  colored,  and  of  never  having 
repaid  in  some  instances  portions  of  such  public  money  to  whom  due;  "he 
was  proven  Guilty  of"  having  been  found  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication 


137  Darius,  the  great  Persian  King,  who  ruled  from  521  to  486  B.C.  did  great  things  for  his 
country.  He  re-organized  the  government;  made  many  conquests:  but  at  Marathon,  Greece,  in  490 
B.C.,  the  liberty-loving  Greeks  turned  him  back  toward  Asia.  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia. 
IX,    308-9. 

188  Gordius.  King  of  Phrygia,  is  said  to  have  tied  a  knot  connecting  the  pole  and  the  yoke  on  an  ox 
cart  in  which  he  was  riding  when  he  or  his  son  Midas  was  made  king  of  Phrygia.  It  was  so  intri- 
cate as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  untie  it.  and  an  oracle  in  the  temple  where  the  cart  was  preserved 
declared  that  whoever  should  succeed  in  undoing  it  would  become  master  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  solved  the  difficult  problem  by  cutting  the  knot  with  his  sword. 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,   III,    2  5  77. 

1S9  The  Star  Chamber  was  a  room  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Westminster  where  the  king's  councillors 
were  called.  It  received  its  name  from  a  star  fashioned  on  the  roof.  Later  more  of  the  councillors 
and  judges  sitting  in  this  chamber  as  a  court,  without  a  jury,  often  resorted  to  torture  to  force  con 
fession.  It  was  so  hated  on  account  of  its  severe  penalties  and  high-handed  methods  that  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  1641  abolished  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  greatly  abridged  the  judicial  privileges 
of   the  councillors   in   the  Privy   Council.     Encyclopaedia   Bcitanica    (14th   edition),    XXI,    33  1. 
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during  official  hours"  and  of  being  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  16  gentle- 
men of  political  and  social  standing  in  the  community  "notoriously  an 
habitual  liar"  His  own  witness  Judge  D  Russell  aforesaid,  described  him 
under  oath  as  a  man  "of  uniform  purposes,  whose  character  lacks  firm- 
ness and  stability,  and  whose  veracity  is  that  of  a  very  ordinary  poli- 
tician." 

The  truth  then,  as  established  under  oath  is,  that  D  Rumley,  Collector 
of  the  post  of  Wilmington,  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office  on  various 
particulars,  and  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  high  officer  of 
the  government;  yet  the  submitted  report  of  the  agents,  is  the  reverse  of 
all  this,  and  as  such  an  inposition  upon  the  demands  of  justice,  an  insult 
to  the  honor  of  the  witnesses-  all  gentlemen  of  unquestioned  veracity-  an 
outrage  upon  the  moral  conviction  of  the  agents  themselves  as  privately 
expressed  by  them  to  several  parties  in  Wilmington. 

To  the  naturally  arising  question  "wether  [sic']  the  agents  were  in- 
structed to  act  and  report  as  they  did?"  an  answer  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  when  Ex  Senator  General  J.  C.  Abbott,  on  request,  plead 
with  the  Secretary  to  pass  from  the  Commissioners  report  to  the  evidence 
before  the  Department,  the  Asst.  Secretary  declined,  not  firmly  but  un- 
courteously,  to  comply,  and  with  the  answer  thus  found,  my  republican 
allegiance  to  the  Administration  is  restive  as  to  an  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  at  large,  to  a  country  of  a  generous  and  justice  loving  people, 
against  that  newly  inaugurated  system  of  civil  service  or  rather  civil 
servitude,  by  the  virtue  and  under  the  operations  of  which  simple  clerks 
and  assistants  can  through  the  magic  rotation  alone,  become  heads  of 
Departments,  Cabinet-officers,  Statesmen,  and  with  and  by  their  consent, 
the  honor  and  fall  of  a  subordinate  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  immediate  supe- 
rior, against  whose  persecution  there  is  no  help  except  in  the  infallible 
decision  of  petty  pontiffs,  specially  instructed  and  trusted  agents.  Yes, 
I  feel  restive  as  to  an  appeal  to  the  vetrans  of  our  army,  to  all  the  Posts  of 
the  G.  A.  R  against  a  system  of  civil  service  under  the  sanctioned  opera- 
tions of  which  a  Union  Soldier  and  working  Republican,  though  amply 
and  fully  endorced  by  the  representative  men  of  his  party,  is  dismissed 
without  hearing,  while  a  worthless  fence  rider,  simply  because  of  his 
higher  rank,  is  retained  in  office  even  when  found  guilty,  proven  a  re- 
proach to  his  party  and  government,-  Surely  this  is  not  the  reform  that 
either  the  country  or  the  party  that  saved  it  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
a  twice  honored  Chief  Magistrate;  and  it  is  equally  certain  to  my  mind 
that  what  is  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark,  is  so  unbeknown  to  the 
President. 

True,  that  it  is  currently  rumored  and  without  contradiction  asserted 
by  the  Southern  press  of  late,  that  a  dream  has  come  over  the  White- 
house,  that  a  change  of  base  is  contemplated  by  its  illustrious  occupant,  a 
change  not  inimical,  at  least  discriminating  between  the  Northern  and 
native  elements  of  new  Dixie,  in  reputation  of  the  former  and  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  unauthorized.  I  feel  it  still  my  duty  to  convey  to  you,  General, 
the  honest  appreciations  of  many  of  the  good  and  faithful,  regarding  the 
much  talked  of  new  policy  of  the  President,  as  indicate  and  foreshadowed- 
in  the  opinion  of  some-  by  the  complained  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  and  his  minions  the  special  Agents.  In  consideration  of  the 
fact  that,  however  baneful  the  influence  of  some  new-comers  might  have 
been  in  two  of  the  reconstructed  States,  the  carpet  baggers140  of  North 
Carolina,  being  all  or  nearly  all  Knap-sackers,  have  no  sin  of  either 
omission  or  commission  to  answer  for,-  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  the  great 
libel  of  old  Horace  Greely141  now  moundering  in  his  grave,  or  the  wrongs 
of  which  libilous  statements  against  Carpet-baggers  he  hoped  to  fly  into 
the  presidential  chair,  are  even  in  part  credited  by  that  very  chieftain,  in 
whose  favor  North  Carolina  was  first  to  stem  the  tidal  wave  of  Greeley- 
ism,  and  stemmed  it  without  recognition  to  any  one  of  her  either  native  or 
adopted  sons.-  While  therefore,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  without  the 
busy  brains  to  place,  and  the  active  work  to  carry  out  of  the  Yankee 
Soldiers  that  are  now  resident  Citizens  of  the  State,-  North  Carolina 
would  not  occupy  to  day  the  position  she  maintains  among  the  recon- 
structed and  the  republican  sister  States  of  the  Union,  neither  could  she 
hold  her  own  and  balance  to  the  side  of  the  administration  in  the  coming 
August  election  with  unjust  umbrage  cast  upon  her  northern  element,  it 
was  unwise  statesmenship,  fatal  policy  to  heed  the  jealousies  of  some  of 
the  small  native  file-leaders,  and  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  class  of 
Republicans  in  our  State,  whose  reputation  is  not  only  demanded,  but 
would  be  felt,  if  not  resented  by  the  prominent  natives  themselves,  by 
Pool,142  Settle,143  Caldwell  Etc.-  The  problem  of  adjusting  the  balance  be- 
tween the  three  constituent  elements  of  the  Republican  party  South  is 
certainly  one  pregnant  with  danger,  therefore  claiming  imminent  solu- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  national  leaders  of  our  party;  but  who  of  all 
our  prominent  Men,  not  directly  interested,  that  have  access  to  the  heart 
of  the  President,  the  good  will  of  his  Administration,  can  give  bolder,  yet 
more  delicate  treatment  to  the  subject  than  without  servile  adulation  be 
it  said-  You,  General,  the  soldier  statesman  of  New  England.-  If  by  ob- 
taining the  favor  of  your  consideration  to  my  personal  gravaman  [sic], 
some  good  should  accrue  to  the  higher  interest  that  become  involved  in  the 


140  Carpet-bagger  means  one  who  travels  with  a  carpet  bag.  and  takes  up  residence  with  no  other 
property  than  that  which  he  carries  in  his  carpet  bag.  In  the  West  the  term  was  applied  to  a  wild-cat 
banker  who  travelled  from  place  to  place,  and  after  the  Civil  War  it  was  applied  to  a  newcomer  from 
the  North  who  took  advantage  of  the  disorganized  conditions  in  the  early  years  of  Reconstruction  to 
gain  control  of  the  public  offices  and  to  use  their  influence  over  Negro  voters  for  selfish  ends.  Century 
Dictionary   and  Cyclopedia,    I,    830-831. 

141  Horace  Greeley  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  February  3.  1811.  and  died  in  New  York  on 
November  29,  1872.  After  a  hard  struggle  he  became  a  newspaper  editor  and  started  the  New  York 
Tribune.  In  1872  the  Liberal  Republican  party  nominated  him  for  President,  and  the  Democrats 
later  agreed  to  support  him.  His  wife  died  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  and  he  soon  followed  her 
to   the   grave   on    account   of  over   work.     Appleton's   Cyclopaedia   of   American   Biography,    II,    734-741. 

142  John  Pool  was  born  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  June  16,  1826:  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1847:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year:  and  practiced  in 
Elizabeth  City,  from  1847  to  1856  and  engaged  in  agriculture.  He  was  in  the  state  senate  in 
1856.  1858,  1864,  1865;  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1865,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat.  He  served  in  the  Senate  from  July  4,  1868  to  March  3,  1873;  did  not  run  for 
re-election  in  18  72;  and  settled  in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  practiced  law  until  he  died  on 
August    16.     1884.     Biographical    Directory    of   Congress,    p.    1421. 

145  Thomas  Settle  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina,  on  January  23,  1831;  graduated 
from  the  Universtiy  of  North  Carolina  in  1850:  served  in  the  legislature  from  1854  to  1859:  was 
Presidential  elector  in  1856;  supported  Douglas  in  the  contest  in  1860:  opposed  secession;  but  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  as  a  captain  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  serving  only  one  year.  He  was 
solicitor  of  the  fourth  district;  was  speaker  in  the  state  senate  in  1865:  was  a  judge  in  the  state 
supreme  court  from  186  8  to  1871;  was  sent  as  minister  to  Peru,  but  after  a  few  months  returned 
to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  ill  health;  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  18  72:  was  President  of 
the  National  Republican  convention  in  1872:  became  a  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  1873: 
was  defeated  for  governor  in  1876:  and  in  1877  became  United  States  district  judge  of  the  Northern. 
district  of  Florida.     Appleton's   Cyclopaedia  of   American   Biography.    V,    466. 
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same,  I  should  but  rejoice,  even  with  wrongs  and  injuries  unredressed,  to 
remain  the  little  spark  that  has  kindled  a  goodly  conflagration. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  General, 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  obedient  Servant 

E.  M.  Rosafy1*4 
late  Capt.  U.  S.  Vols 

Smithville 

Brunswick  Co  No  Ca 
March  1874 

[To  be  continued} 


144  E.  M.  Rosafy  was  inspector  of  customs  at  Smithville.  North  Carolina,  at  a  salary  of  four  dollars 
per  day.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  but  was  appointed  from  North  Carolina.  He  must  have  been  highly 
educated  for  he  writes  an  excellent  hand  and  had  wonderful  ability  to  use  the  English  language.  United 
States   Official  Register.    18  73,   p.    178. 
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The  Free  Negro  in  North  Carolina,  1790-1860.  By  John  Hope  Franklin. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1943.  Pp.  x,  271. 
$4.00.) 

Ever  since  Joel  Chandler  Harris  wrote  "Free  Joe  and  the 
Rest  of  the  World,"  the  tragedy  of  the  free  Negro  in  Southern 
society  has  been  poignantly  presented.  This  study  of  the  free 
Negro  in  North  Carolina  by  Dr.  Franklin  is  a  model  of  dispas- 
sionate writing,  but  the  facts  that  he  brings  forward  quiver  with 
the  feeling  of  pathos  and  frustration.  How  was  it  possible  for 
the  free  Negro  to  enjoy  a  decent  life  in  a  society  where  there 
was  a  lurking  fear  of  insurrection  that  made  the  free  Negro 
a  suspect,  where  white  artisans  resented  his  competition,  and 
where  he  became  more  and  more  isolated  from  companionship 
with  his  black  brothers  in  slavery?  Until  1830,  Dr.  Franklin 
shows,  the  lot  of  the  free  Negro  was  not  a  bad  one  in  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and,  I  might  add,  of  the  poor 
whites.  But  from  that  date,  which  marks  the  excitement  caused 
by  David  Walker's  incendiary  Appeal,  to  1860  his  status  pro- 
gressively deteriorated.  The  real  contribution  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
volume  is  the  masterly  tracing  of  that  deterioration,  as  public 
opinion  changed  from  liberalism  to  pronounced  hostility.  Espe- 
cially to  be  noted  were  the  laws  of  1831  restricting  the  right  of 
free  Negroes  to  preach,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  free  Negroes 
by  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1835.  The  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure to  deprive  the  free  Negro  of  the  right  to  vote  was  sixty-six 
to  sixty-one.  At  the  end  of  the  antebellum  period  there  was  a 
formidable  legislative  movement  to  expel  all  free  Negroes  from 
the  state.  Thus  the  free  Negroes  had  become  what  the  author 
calls  "an  unwanted  people." 

The  free  Negro  in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Franklin  points  out, 
was  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  in  this  state  he  was  an  agricul- 
tural, rather  than  an  urban,  element  of  the  population.  Only  10 
per  cent  of  the  30,000  free  Negroes  of  North  Carolina  lived  in 
towns,  while  in  neighboring  Virginia  the  ratio  was  21  per  cent, 
in  Maryland  34  per  cent  and  in  Louisiana  75  per  cent.  Although 
the  free  Negro  was  handicapped  in  cultural  development  by 
rural  conditions,  he  gained  from  his  dispersion  in  the  country 
the  advantage  of  a  more  lax  enforcement  of  the  law  and  less 
bitter  prejudice  than  was  suffered  by  his  urban  brothers.  From 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Franklin's  book  arises  a  composite  picture  of 
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the  free  Negro  in  North  Carolina — a  Negro  with  a  considerable 
infusion  of  white  blood,  living  mostly  in  the  eastern  plantation 
districts,  with  little  property  (a  per  capita  wealth  of  $34.00  in 
1860),  and  confronted  with  the  ever-present  peril  of  losing  his 
freedom.  In  some  cases  he  was  a  slaveowner,  but  chiefly  his 
ownership  of  slaves  was  motivated  by  humanitarian  reasons,  to 
emancipate  relatives  or  protect  them.  There  was  a  great  decline 
in  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  free  Negroes,  from  a  high  point 
in  1830  of  191  free  Negroes  owning  620  slaves  to  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance in  1860  of  free  Negro  ownership  of  slaves.  Some  of 
the  most  refreshing  pages  in  this  book  deal  with  the  success  of 
certain  Negroes  of  extraordinary  energy  and  shrewdness,  such 
as  John  Chavis  who  had  an  incredible  school  in  Raleigh  for 
white  children  of  aristocratic  families,  Louis  Sheridan,  the 
wealthy  merchant,  and  John  Stanley,  the  barber  and  plantation 
owner. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Franklin  could  have  added  strength  to  his 
admirable  study  by  making  a  more  extensive  comparison  of  the 
treatment  of  the  free  Negro  in  the  North  with  the  tolerance  he 
received  in  the  slave  states.  The  callous  treatment  of  the  Negro 
in  the  North,  where  there  was  not  the  palliation  of  the  fear  of 
a  slave  insurrection  that  existed  in  the  South,  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable ironies  in  race  relations.  Calhoun  in  his  famous  letter 
to  Pakenham  of  April  18,  1844,  pointed  out  this  degraded  condi- 
tion in  the  free  states,  where  the  number  of  Negroes  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  insane,  paupers,  and  in  prison  was 
one  in  six,  while  in  the  slave  states  the  ratio  was  only  one  out 
of  every  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  I  wish  also  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lin had  extended  his  researches  to  include  more  of  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  free  Negro,  including  such  subjects  as  superstition, 
humor,  music,  and  especially  the  modifications  of  the  white  man's 
religion  made  by  free  and  slave  Negroes.  As  far  as  his  study 
goes,  Dr.  Franklin  has  done  an  excellent  job.  Extremely  cautious 
in  generalizing  where  his  evidence  is  inadequate,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  so  carefully  done  that  it  is  relatively  free  from 
errors.  Professional  historians  will  feel  greater  confidence  in  his 
conclusions  because  of  his  skillful  use  of  source  materials  and 
because  he  has  absorbed  much  of  the  realistic  and  critical  point 
of  view  of  his  Harvard  teacher,  Professor  Arthur  M.  Schle- 
singer. 

Clement  Eaton. 

Lafayette  College, 
Eaton.  Pa. 
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Rhinelanders  on  the  Yadkin:  The  Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans in  Rowan  and  Cabarrus.  By  Carl  Hammer,  Jr.  (Salisbury,  N.  C: 
The  Rowan  Printing  Company.  1943.  Pp.  130.  $3.00.) 

Having  recovered  from  the  terrible  devastation  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  the  Rhineland  of  Germany  underwent  new  terrors 
when  Louis  XIV  of  France  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  fertile  and 
pleasant  Rhine  country  and  saw  there  a  site  which  his  enemies 
could  use  as  a  granary  and  base  of  attack  against  him.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  troubles  caused  by  this  new  scourge, 
coupled  with  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  religious 
persecutions  and  oppression  by  tyrants  at  home,  and  the  glori- 
ous descriptions  of  the  New  World,  led  thousands  of  Germans — 
especially  those  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate — to  emigrate  to 
America  and  settle  there — most  of  them  in  Pennsylvania. 

From  Pennsylvania  the  Deutsch,  later  to  be  called  "Dutch," 
spread  out,  some  reaching  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  found  the  rolling  country  of  southeastern  Rowan 
County  and  adjoining  Cabarrus  County  pleasing,  both  for  its 
fertility  and  the  many  scenes  which  recalled  the  homeland,  over 
3,000  miles  away.  It  is  these  settlers  who  form  the  subject  of  this 
interesting  book. 

The  newcomers  quickly  took  root  and  by  1775  were  playing  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  counties. 
They  learned  English  quickly,  Anglicized  their  names,  and  soon 
were  at  one  with  their  neighbors.  (Dr.  Hammer  reports  that  one 
old  man  named  Klein  had  great-grandchildren  who  signed  them- 
selves Klein,  Kline,  Cline,  Small,  Little,  and  Short.) 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  remained  German.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  church — Lutheran  or  Reformed — around 
which  the  life  of  the  immigrants  as  a  group  was  centered.  The 
Lutherans  built  three  churches  which  are  the  "mother  churches" 
of  the  Lutherans  in  that  part  of  the  state :  Old  Organ,  southeast 
of  Salisbury;  St.  John's  in  Salisbury;  and  St.  John's  in  Cabar- 
rus, three  miles  west  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  German  Reformed 
congregations  also  built  three  famous  churches:  Pilgrim  and 
Beck's  churches  in  Davidson  County,  and  Lowerstone  in  Rowan. 
It  was  in  these  buildings  that  such  powerful  ministers  as  Nuess- 
mann,  Storch,  Henkel,  Suther,  and  Boger  preached. 

Farm  life  of  the  German-Americans  was  a  mixture  of  work 
and  play.  Blessed  with  prosperity,  they  were  able  to  carry  on 
some  of  the  pleasant  and  interesting  customs  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  Germany. 
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Dr.  Hammer,  a  member  of  the  department  of  German  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  in  his  volume  gives  an  informative  and 
well  written  account  of  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  people.  His 
work  evidences  much  patient  and  sympathetic  research.  The 
smoothly  flowing  manner  in  which  it  is  written  makes  for  pleas- 
ant reading.  Enlivening  it  are  occasional  touches. 

Unfortunately  the  book  lacks  a  complete  bibliography  in  one 
unit,  publication  details  are  given  only  in  the  footnotes.  To  be 
greatly  deplored  is  the  lack  of  an  index,  which,  for  a  work  like 
this  one,  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  The  reviewer  overlooked  it. 

Roy  E.  Leake,  Jr. 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


The  Life  of  Johnny  Reb:  The  Common  Soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 
By  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1943. 
Pp.  444.  $3.75.) 

The  common  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  has  often  been  glori- 
fied by  Southern  orators  and  patriotic  groups.  Anecdotes  of  his 
feats  have  been  told  and  retold  around  country  store,  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  hustings,  and  by  the  fireside.  But  strangely  enough 
until  this  year  there  was  no  reputable  history  of  Johnny  Reb. 
This  fact  alone  would  justify  Mr.  Wiley's  study.  More  import- 
ant, however,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  done  a  thorough  and  schol- 
arly job  and  he  has  done  it  in  an  attractive  manner. 

Professor  Wiley's  story  is  based  on  original  sources,  mainly 
letters,  diaries,  and  reminiscences  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 
He  has  also  examined  muster  rolls,  general  orders,  official  cor- 
respondence, court  martial  procedures,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  secondary  accounts.  The  reviewer  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  thoroughness  of  the  search. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  more  than  a  scholarly 
work :  it  is  readable.  Here  the  common  soldier  really  lives,  often 
through  his  own  words.  It  is  an  intimate  picture  of  fighting  men 
who  were  not  often  heroes  or  cowards,  but  always  human 
beings.  They  were  indefatigable  letter  writers.  There  was  no 
censorship;  and  so  they  wrote  freely  about  the  war  and  their 
experiences.  Many  were  illiterate,  but  their  illiteracy  did  not 
prevent  their  conveying  their  thoughts  in  a  most  effective  man- 
ner. One  private,  for  instance,  wrote  his  wife  that  the  Yankees 
were  "thicker  than  lise  on  a  hen  and  a  dam  site  ornraier!"  (p. 
205). 
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Johnny  Reb,  according  to  the  author,  entered  the  war  with 
great  enthusiasm,  impatient  to  get  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
Later,  when  he  found  that  war  was  not  just  a  matter  of  battles, 
his  ardor  waned.  Before  the  war  was  over,  he  was  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  struggle  and  wanted  to  go  home.  Some  common  sol- 
diers deliberately  sought  small  wounds  as  means  of  obtaining 
release  from  the  army.  Others  deserted.  A  considerable  number, 
however,  felt  as  a  private  who  at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender 
told  General  Grimes,  "God  bless  you,  we  will  go  home,  make 
three  more  crops,  and  try  them  again!"  (p.  149). 

Professor  Wiley  treats  many  phases  of  Johnny  Reb's  army 
life — his  morals,  religion,  morale,  diversions,  equipment,  clothes, 
food,  discipline,  punishment,  and  love  affairs.  He  found  that  the 
private  complained  constantly  but  usually  adjusted  himself  to 
his  inconveniences.  The  food  was  scarce  and  poorly  prepared  by 
untrained  soldiers  themselves.  The  author  suggests  that  the 
great  amount  of  sickness  in  the  armp  was  due  mainly  to  this 
unwholesome  food.  He  also  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  clothes  disastrously  reduced  the  number  of  effectives 
on  many  battlefields. 

Little  organized  propaganda  was  used  to  keep  up  the  fighting 
spirit.  Few  common  soldiers,  however,  have  been  more  bitter 
towards  their  foe  than  Johnny  Reb.  One  wrote  his  wife :  "Teach 
my  children  to  hate  them  [Federals]  with  that  bitter  hatred  that 
will  never  permit  them  to  meet  under  any  circumstances  with- 
out seeking  to  destroy  each  other"   (p.  309). 

These  soldiers,  according  to  Mr.  Wiley,  were  not  fighting  for 
states'  rights  or  slavery;  the  former  they  did  not  understand, 
and  the  latter  did  not  directly  affect  many  in  the  army.  Instead, 
Johnny  Reb  was  primarily  concerned  over  white  supremacy.  He 
was  also  influenced  in  his  hostility  by  his  dislike  for  the 
"Yankee,"  who  to  him  was  a  thief,  a  crude,  vulgar,  deceitful,  and 
tricky  invader.  He  even  looked  upon  the  Northern  soldier  as  a 
coward  who  only  fought  bravely  when  he  was  intoxicated.  One 
private  of  the  South  accused  the  "Yankees"  of  being  unchival- 
rous  since  they  concentrated  their  men  where  the  Confederates 
were  weakest. 

The  Johnny  Reb  whom  Mr.  Wiley  portrays  was  a  very  human 
American — not  well  educated,  quite  prejudiced,  a  soldier  who 
hated  discipline,  but  whose  "achievement  against  great  odds  in 
scores  of  desperate  battles  through  four  years  of  war  is  an 
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irrefutable  evidence  of  his  prowess  and  an  eternal  monument 
to  his  greatness  as  a  fighting  man"  (p.  347). 

The  book  has  the  notes  at  the  back,  a  critical  bibliography,  a 
satisfactory  index,  and  some  excellent  illustrations  and  pictures. 
The  minor  inconsistences  in  the  notes  and  the  few  typographical 
errors  are  not  sufficiently  serious  to  mention. 

Henry  T.  Shanks. 
Birmingham-Southern  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Letters  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  His  Wife,  1861.  Edited  by  Bing- 
ham Duncan.  Emory  University  Publications,  Sources  and  Reprints, 
Series  I.  (Atlanta:  The  Emory  University  Library.  1943.  Pp.  7,  30.  $0.50.) 

One  of  the  stronger  institutions  of  learning  in  the  South  is 
Emory  University.  Conservatively  progressive,  Emory  has  of 
recent  years  been  part  of  a  movement  to  make  Atlanta  more  of 
a  cultural  and  educational  center,  in  which  she  has  been  joined 
by  Agnes  Scott  College  and  the  Georgia  System.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe,  therefore,  that  Emory  has  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  collecting  and  preserving  the  literary  and  historical  rec- 
ords of  her  state  and  section  without  which  graduate  students 
and  faculty  in  the  social  sciences  would  be  bereft  of  essential 
tools.  It  is  especially  good  to  see  that  Emory  is  ready  to  share 
the  treasures  of  her  library  with  scholars  and  the  interested 
public  through  the  publication  of  selected  manuscript  materials. 

The  first  publication  in  the  present  series  is  well  printed  and 
carefully  edited.  Presumably  it  contains  all  the  Stuart  letters  in 
the  Emory  collection,  though  this  is  not  definitely  stated.  If  the 
letters  are  not  of  striking  importance  they  are  nevertheless  of 
great  interest.  Jeb  Stuart  letters  have  never  been  plentiful.  Here 
we  have  thirteen  letters  to  his  wife  within  the  period  of  May  9 — 
December  29,  1861,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  critical  period 
which  was  to  see  the  young  cavalry  leader  become  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  dashing  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  The  let- 
ters reveal  his  genuine  affection  for  his  wife  and  family  and  his 
distress  when  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife's  brother  retained 
their  commissions  in  the  United  States  Army.  They  reveal  also 
some  of  the  trials  of  an  army  officer,  the  petty  jealousies,  the 
apparent  indecisions  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  real  trag- 
edies of  Mars'  bloody  fields.  A  more  intimate  glimpse  is  had 
when  we  find  Stuart  assuring  "Dear  Flora"  that  he  still  retains 
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his  flowing  beard,  or  concerned  about  Christmas  presents  for 
the  children,  or  advising  his  wife  how  to  behave  towards  "Mrs. 
G.  W." 

R.  H.  Woody. 
Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Monetary  and  Banking  Theories  of  Jacksonian  Democracy.  By  Sister 
M.  Grace  Madeleine.  (Philadelphia:  The  Dolphin  Press.  1943.  Pp.  vii, 
186.) 

Probably  no  nation's  past  furnishes  the  student  of  money  and 
banking  with  richer  and  more  provocative  materials  for  study 
than  does  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Circumstances  forced 
the  colonies  to  use  a  great  variety  of  media  of  exchange,  some 
of  them  makeshift  and — from  the  point  of  view  of  conservative 
English  merchants — very  unsound.  Barter,  bills  of  credit,  com- 
modity money,  bills  of  exchange,  and  coin  were  all  used  at  one 
time  or  another,  each  colony  having  its  own  local  valuations  for 
specie  and  its  own  issues  of  paper  currency.  The  efforts  of  the 
mother  country  to  remedy  the  confusing  money  situation  aroused 
widespread  colonial  hostility  and  contributed  no  little  to  the 
complex  of  causes  which  precipitated  the  Revolution.  The  un- 
orthodox monetary  upbringing  of  the  colonies  naturally  led  to 
later  heresies  of  such  stubbornness  that  they  survived  more  than 
one  figurative  auto-a-fe. 

Although  Sister  Madeleine  may  well  have  been  tempted  to 
draw  on  the  instructive  American  colonial  experience  as  back- 
ground for  her  Monetary  and  Banking  Theories  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy,  she  has  with  good  justification  chosen  to  begin  her 
monograph  with  the  drafting  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
book  is  in  fact  an  illuminating  survey  of  American  banking  and 
monetary  thought  and  experience  from  Alexander  Hamilton 
down  to  the  Civil  War  but  with  major  emphasis  on  the  somewhat 
indefinite  period  indicated  by  the  phrase,  "Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy." The  author  has  made  judicious  use  of  the  standard 
secondary  works,  and,  more  important,  has  shed  much  new  light 
on  the  subject  by  going  to  and  digesting  a  large  body  of  primary 
source  materials.  The  seven  chapters  of  the  book  present  con- 
trary theories  respecting  a  national  bank,  decentralized  banking, 
and  independent  treasury  system,  "Free  Banking,,,  and  money. 
In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  familiar  ideas  formulated  on 
these  problems  by  leaders  such  as  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Clay, 
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Jackson,  and  Biddle,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  monetary 
and  banking  theories  of  William  M.  Gouge,  Condy  Raguet,  and 
other  more  obscure  writers  of  the  period. 

The  dramatic  clash  between  President  Jackson  and  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  seems  the  necessary  denouement 
after  reading  the  author's  analysis  of  state  bank  history  during 
the  1820's,  a  time  during  which  "the  question  of  a  national  bank 
had  become  intricately  interwoven  with  the  all-pervading  politi- 
cal issues  of  State  sovereignty,  constitutional  interpretation, 
scope  of  judicial  authority,  and  relief  measures."  (p.  34).  Jack- 
son's ideas  on  money  and  banking,  however  they  may  be  rated 
by  the  economist,  were  in  harmony  with  a  large  body  of  opinion 
which  welcomed  his  dynamic  leadership  in  a  war  on  any  con- 
centration of  money  power.  The  impact  of  his  philosophy  on  the 
existing  situation  facilitated  a  phenomenal  increase  in  state 
banks  and  state  bank  currencies,  encouraged  speculation,  and 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  years  of  complete  chaos  in  Ameri- 
can money  and  banking  practices.  The  reviewer  is  reminded  of 
Joseph  G.  Baldwin's  ironic  description  of  developments  in  the 
Lower  South  during  this  period  as  being  "the  era  of  the  second 
great  experiment  of  independence:  the  experiment,  namely  of 
credit  without  capital,  and  enterprise  without  honesty.  The  Age 
of  Brass  has  succeeded  the  Arcadian  period  when  men  got  rich 
by  saving  a  part  of  their  earnings,  and  lived  at  their  own  cost 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  new  plan  of  making  fortunes  on  the 
profits  of  what  they  owed."1 

After  years  of  ideological  and  political  conflict,  the  Sub- 
Treasury  System  was  finally  established  in  1846,  an  event  which 
signalized  the  temporary  abandonment  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  any  control  over  currency  and  banking.  The  states  in 
the  meantime  tried  out  a  number  of  plans  to  safeguard  bank 
notes  against  depreciation  and  still  other  schemes  were  plausibly 
outlined  but  failed  of  adoption.  The  conclusion  to  a  long  and 
controversial  chapter  in  American  monetary  history  was  at  last 
written  during  the  Civil  War  with  the  enactment  of  the  national 
banking  legislation  which  eliminated  state  bank  currency. 

Monetary  and  Banking  Theories  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  is 
well-written,  carefully  documented,  and  historically  objective. 
While  it  can  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
American  economic  history,  it  is  especially  recommended  to 


Joseph    G.    Baldwin.    The   Flush    Times    of    Alabama   and   Mississippi    (New    York.    1853),    p.    81. 
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those  theorists  who  are  prone  to  forget  that  "the  principles  of 
money  have  been  discovered  largely  in  the  laboratory  of  history 
and  are  constantly  being  tested  by  practical  experience."2 

Robert  T.  Thompson. 

Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


North  Carolina:  The  Old  North  State  and  the  New.  By  Archibald 
Henderson.  (Chicago:  The  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  1941.  Volume  I, 
pp.  xvii,  654.  Volume  II,  pp.  833.  $14.00.) 

The  author  of  this  latest  two-volume  history  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  mathematician  by  profession  and  an  historian  by  inclina- 
tion. Professor  Archibald  Henderson  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  well  known  to  the  historical  guild  for  his  numerous 
articles  and  monographs  dealing  with  various  phases  of  local 
history  and  tradition.  This  treatment  of  the  entire  course  of 
North  Carolina  history  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Kay  Kyser 
is,  according  to  the  author,  "the  culmination  of  studies  in  North 
Carolina  and  national  history  covering  more  than  thirty  years." 

In  the  foreword,  the  reader  is  assured  that  this  history  is  not 
written  to  please  North  Carolinians.  The  author  proposes  to  hew 
to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Yet  the  results 
are  certainly  not  disparaging  to  the  Old  North  State — or  to  the 
New.  The  story  which  Professor  Henderson  tells  is  one  of  great 
accomplishment  by  a  sturdy  and  resourceful  people.  North  Caro- 
lina has  given  to  the  nation  a  long  list  of  famous  names — James 
K.  Polk,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Andrew  Johnson,  Walter  Hines 
Page,  William  S.  Porter  (0.  Henry),  William  C.  DeMille, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  more 
important  is  the  record  of  the  struggle  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  state,  to  banish  ignorance,  and  to  provide  for 
the  well  being  of  the  people — white  and  Colored. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  work  is  the  very  positive  stand 
which  the  author  takes  on  several  controversial  questions.  He 
is  quite  certain,  contrary  to  the  findings  of  Marquis  James  and 
other  recent  biographers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  "Old  Hick- 
ory" was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  not  in  South  Carolina. 
Again  he  runs  counter  to  the  conclusion  of  William  Henry  Hoyt 
and,  in  fact,  to  that  of  most  professional  historians  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  in  asserting  that  there  was   a  real 


*  From    Foreword   by   Prof.    E.    W.    Kemmercr   to   Richard    A.    Lester,    Monetary   Experiments    (Prince 
toa.   N.   J.,    1939). 
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"Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence" — a  document  drawn 
up  on  May  20,  1775,  in  addition  to  the  set  of  Mecklenburg 
Resolves  of  May  31,  1775,  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Convention  as  being  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Committee  of  Safety"  (II,  759).  This  "Davie  Copy"  the 
author  located  in  the  Southern  Collection  at  the  library  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  identified  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion as  authentic. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  which  Professor  Henderson  gives 
for  undertaking  a  general  history  of  North  Carolina  is  his  desire 
to  remedy  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  "unpardonable 
sin  of  omission"  on  the  part  of  other  historians  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  leaving  untold  the  story  of  the  cultural  growth  and 
development  of  the  people  of  the  state.  He  accordingly  devotes 
more  than  a  dozen  chapters  in  the  two  volumes  to  social  and 
cultural  history.  Unquestionably  he  has  brought  together  in 
these  chapters  much  interesting  material.  His  inference,  how- 
ever, that  other  recent  historians  of  the  state,  such  as  Professors 
Connor,  Hamilton,  Newsome,  and  Lefler,  and  the  late  Professor 
Boyd,  have  neglected  the  field  of  cultural  history  would  not  seem 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  his  survey  of  North  Carolina 
historiography  Professor  Henderson  refers  to  Guion  Griffis 
Johnson's  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina — A  Social  History 
(1937)  as  an  "amazingly  informative  volume,  a  huge  respository 
of  data  gathered  from  every  conceivable  source."  This  is  evi- 
dently an  exception  to  his  blanket  charge  that  the  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  state  had  been  neglected.  (Foreword,  p.  vi). 

The  volumes  have  an  adequate  index  and  contain  a  goodly 
number  of  illustrations,  photographs,  and  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  documents,  title  pages  of  early  books,  newspapers,  and 
other  items  of  interest.  There  are,  however,  neither  footnotes 
nor  bibliography.  Indeed,  the  author  is  quite  scornful  of  the  use 
of  footnotes — "the  perennial  curse  of  the  history  written  for 
the  historian  .  .  .  the  swarm  of  numerical  gnats  which  appear 
to  have  settled  on  the  page."  The  reasons  given  for  the  omission 
of  a  bibliography  are  that  about  one  hundred  pages  would  be 
required  to  list  the  sources  consulted  and  that  the  reader  with 
sufficient  curiosity  can  look  up  the  sources  for  himself.  The 
historians,  he  adds,  will  certainly  want  to  do  that  anyhow.  The 
work  would,  nevertheless,  be  of  greater  use  to  historians  if  the 
text  had  been  documented  and  if  it  had  contained  at  least  a 
selected  bibliography. 
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But,  clearly,  Professor  Henderson  has  not  written  primarily 
for  the  historians.  He  has  written  for  the  general  reading  public. 
His  stated  objective  was  the  writing  of  "an  absorbingly  interest- 
ing story  of  the  evolving  genius  of  a  people,  from  the  pioneer 
and  crude  stage  of  1584  to  the  enlightened  civilization  of  today." 
In  the  main,  the  volumes  are  interestingly  written.  The  author 
tells  best  those  stories  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  The  nar- 
ratives of  the  War  of  the  Reglulation  and  of  the  Trans-Appa- 
lachian Expansion,  for  example,  are  superior  to  some  of  the  later 
chapters  which  tend  to  become  collections  of  factual  material 
with  relatively  little  interpretation.  Critical  readers  may  well 
disagree  with  some  of  Professor  Henderson's  conclusions  but 
most  will  likely  recognize  that  his  work  of  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred pages  contains  an  imposing  array  of  North  Carolinians, 
some  of  which  is  not  readily  available  elsewhere. 

W.  A.  Mabry. 

Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
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Under  authority  of  an  act  passed  in  1943,  Governor  Brough- 
ton  in  April  appointed  a  commission  to  preserve  the  Andrew 
Johnson  birthplace  in  Raleigh.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion was  held  on  April  21. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, Governor  Broughton  on  May  24  wrote  to  request  the  head 
of  each  state  department,  institution,  or  agency  to  name  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  so  serve  as  records  administrator  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  the  solution  of 
problems  involving  the  handling,  disposal,  and  preservation  of 
official  records.  In  most  cases  the  response  was  favorable,  and 
on  June  15  a  meeting  of  the  records  administrators  was  held 
in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  when 
Governor  Broughton  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram; Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  chairman  of  the  Department,  told 
how  such  problems  are  met  by  the  United  States  government; 
and  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt  of  the 
Department's  staff  explained  how  the  Department  will  cooperate 
with  other  state  agencies  in  (1)  the  preservation  of  valuable 
non-current  records,  (2)  the  disposal  of  useless  non-current  rec- 
ords, and  (3)  the  solution  of  problems  involving  current  rec- 
ords. Since  the  meeting  a  number  of  requests  for  service  in 
this  field  have  been  met. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  early  in  1943  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  pre- 
serve the  house  in  Statesville  in  which  Governor  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  made  his  home  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring  of  1865.  In 
June  Governor  Broughton  appointed  the  commission,  with  Sen- 
ator Hugh  B.  Mitchell  of  Statesville  as  chairman.  During  the 
summer  the  group  held  three  meetings  and  launched  a  campaign 
to  raise  $25,000. 

A  legislative  act,  1943,  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  three  North  Carolina 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Jackson,  James  Knox 
Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson.  In  June  Governor  Broughton  ap- 
pointed the  commission  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on 
July  27. 
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Collectors  of  war  records  have  been  appointed  for  ninety- 
seven  of  the  state's  one  hundred  counties.  In  addition,  one  hun- 
dred twenty-two  assistant  collectors  have  been  named.  To  date 
an  estimated  total  of  37,550  war  record  items  has  been  collected, 
including  soldiers'  letters,  press  releases,  posters,  pictures, 
newspapers,  and  museum  items. 

On  August  18  a  one-day  school  for  collectors  of  war  records 
was  held  in  Chapel  Hill,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  and  the 
Institute  of  Government.  In  spite  of  travel  difficulties,  no  less 
than  seventy  persons  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Leading  the  discussion  were  Mr.  R.  L.  McMillan,  state  Director 
of  Civilian  Defense;  Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  chairman  of  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History;  Professor  Phillips 
Russell,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  County 
Historians;  Miss  Pauline  Hill  of  the  State  Library;  and  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  Miss  Charlie  Huss, 
and  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Rollins  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  It  was  felt  that  the  meeting  was  stimulating  and 
informative  to  all  present. 

Mr.  Wilfred  B.  Yearns,  A.  B.  Duke  University,  M.  A.  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  and  recently  a  graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  has  been  made  an  instructor  at  North 
Carolina  State  College  to  give  courses  in  connection  with  the 
Army  Specialized  Training  Program. 

At  North  Carolina  State  College  the  Army  Specialized  Train- 
ing Program,  which  went  into  effect  on  August  9,  has  resulted 
in  a  large  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  history  department.  This 
expansion  is  in  addition  to  that  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps  Training  Program,  beginning  last 
March  1. 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  in  Durham. 

Miss  Nettie  S.  Herndon,  who  taught  history  and  economics 
at  Meredith  College  from  1926  to  1937  and  who  was  a  graduate 
student  at  Duke  University  from  the  latter  date  until  recently, 
is  now  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Alabama  College, 
Montevallo,  Alabama. 
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Miss  Nell  Hines  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  since  July.  A  native  of 
South  Carolina,  Miss  Hines  is  a  graduate  of  Winthrop  College, 
received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  history  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  has  completed  much  of  her  work  for  the  doctorate 
in  history  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  She  is  assisting 
in  the  program  of  collecting  war  records. 

Professor  Loren  C.  MacKinney  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  with  the  assistance  of  the  library  staff  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Romance  languages,  is  preparing  a  list  of  f otof acsimiles 
(photocopies  and  films)  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Of  special  importance  are  the  copies  of  European  manuscripts, 
the  originals  of  which  may  have  been  destroyed  or  may  be  in- 
accessible for  years  to  come.  Among  the  outstanding  materials 
already  listed  are  copies  purchased  for  individual  research  proj- 
ects by  grants  from  the  University's  Smith  Fund;  films  of 
medieval  manuscript  sources  concerning  alchemy;  and  the  hold- 
ings of  University  alumni,  even  though  the  holdings  are  not 
now  at  Chapel  Hill.  Any  alumni  or  friends  of  the  University 
possessing  f  otof  acsimiles  of  rare  books  or  manuscripts  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  Dr.  MacKinney. 

Mr.  Earl  Pomeroy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
published  "Mercantilist  Aims  and  British  Expansion  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  1713-1730,"  The  Historian,  spring  1943;  and 
"The  Visit  of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  1863,"  New  York  History, 
October,  1943. 

Books  received  include:  Mary  Patterson  Clarke,  Parliamen- 
tary Privilege  in  the  American  Colonies.  Yale  Historical  Publi- 
cations, Miscellany,  volume  XLIV  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.  1943) ;  George  W.  Bagby,  The  Old  Virginia  Gentle- 
man and  Other  Sketches  (Richmond:  The  Dietz  Press.  1943)  ; 
Maude  King  Murphy,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy  (New  York: 
published  for  the  author.  1943) ;  Curtis  Wiswell  Garrison,  The 
United  States,  1865-1900:  A  Survey  of  Current  Literature  with 
Abstracts  of  Unpublished  Dissertations,  volume  I,  September, 
1941-August,  1942  (Fremont,  Ohio:  The  Rutherford  B.  Hayes- 
Lucy  Webb  Hayes  Foundation.  1943)  ;  Hunter  Dickinson  Farish, 
editor,  Journal  and  Letters  of  Philip  Vickers  Fithian,  1773- 
177b:  A  Plantation  Tutor  of  the  Old  Dominion  (Williamsburg, 
Va.;    Colonial    Williamsburg,    Incorporated.    1943) ;    Matthew 
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Page  Andrews,  The  Soul  of  a  Nation:  The  Founding  of  Virginia 
and  the  Projection  of  New  England  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1943)  ;  Robert  Douthat  Meade,  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin: Confederate  Statesman  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1943)  ;  Arva  Colbert  Floyd,  editor,  The  Diary  of  a  Voy- 
age to  China,  1859-1860,  by  Young  J.  Allen  (Atlanta:  Emory 
University.  1943)  ;  Sarah  Jones  Tucker,  compiler,  Indian  Vil- 
lages of  the  Illinois  Country,  volume  II,  Scientific  Papers, 
Illinois  State  Museum,  part  I,  Atlas  (Springfield,  Illinois.  1942)  ; 
and  Richard  Barry,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  (New 
York:  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1943). 

Recent  accessions  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  include  seventeen  photocopies  of  maps  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  adjacent  regions,  1647-1844;  the  personal  letters  of 
William  Bailey  Clement,  Confederate  officer,  1858-1868 ;  records 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  1942-1943 ;  miscellane- 
ous business  papers  of  John  R.  Huss  of  Gastonia,  1860-1900;  a 
typescript  list  of  births  and  deaths  recorded  in  the  Greensboro 
Patriot,  1826-1899;  the  John  Alexander  Robeson  collection, 
1734-1941,  including  Revolutionary  materials  and  genealogical 
data ;  and  nine  scrapbooks  from  the  American  Legion  Auxilary, 
Raleigh. 
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Mr.  Alonzo  Thomas  Dill,  Junior,  is  Sunday  editor  of  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  is  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  on  leave  as  head  of  the 
department  of  history  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stewart  is  secretary  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  of 
Columbia  University,  and  a  teacher  of  German  in  Columbia 
University  Extension  Department,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  James  Padgett's  address  is  9  Fourth  Street,  Southeast, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey  is  head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment, Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Porter,  III,  is  chief  of  the  Planning  and  Inter- 
pretative Section  of  the  Branch  of  the  Historic  Sites  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Robert  Earle  Moody  is  a  professor  of  history,  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  James  A.  Padgett's  address  is  9  Fourth  Street,  Southeast, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stuart  Noblin  is  an  associate  professor  of  history  at  Davis 
and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  a  retired  surgeon,  is  honorary  chief 
of  the  surgical  service,  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh ;  chief  of  staff  of 
St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Raleigh;  consulting  surgeon  emeritus,  State 
Hospital,  Raleigh ;  and  president  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  1941-1942.  His  address  is  2318  Beechridge 
Road,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Heckman  is  an  advisor  of  secondary  education, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Melvin  Green  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  M.  De  Filippis  is  an  associate  professor  of  romance  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mr.  Alonzo  Thomas  Dill,  Junior,  is  Sunday  editor  of  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  is  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  on  leave  as  head  of  the 
department  of  history  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stewart  is  secretary  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  of 
Columbia  University,  and  a  teacher  of  German  in  Columbia 
University  Extension  Department,  New  York  City. 
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Abbott,  Joseph  Carter,  letter  from, 
352;  mentioned,  368;  short  sketch 
of,  353n. 

Ackerman,  Gertrude  W.,  book  men- 
tioned, 288. 

Adams,  Margaret,  court  meets  at 
home  of,  305. 

Adams,  Randolph  G.,  his  book  men- 
tioned, 286. 

Adams,  Raymond,  reads  paper,  98. 

Adams,  Wayman,  gives  portrait  dem- 
onstration, 98. 

Adventure,  departs  for  Carolina,  46. 

Age  of  Reason,  widely  read,  340. 

Aiken,  D.  Wyatt,  organizes  subordi- 
nate grange,  113. 

Alabama  College,  adds  to  faculty, 
383. 

Alabama,  experiences  greatest  ex- 
odus of  refugees,  6;  refugee  towns 
in,  16. 

Albemarle  section,  trade  with  out- 
side world,  44. 

Albright,  James  W.,  writes  about 
Polk,  212. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Edward  Porter, 
seeks  places  of  refuge,  4. 

Alexander,  John  F.,  account  of  cot- 
ton purchased  by,  169 ;  letter  from, 
341,  342,  344,  347,  353,  354;  letter 
to,  62,  72,  73,  157,  158,  159,  160, 
162,  164,  167,  172,  173,  175,  176, 
177,  180,  265,  266,  268,  272,  273, 
274,  275,  276,  277,  278,  279,  281; 
statement  of  account  with  B.  F. 
Butler,  169. 

Alexander,  S.  C,  appointed  to  estab- 
lish school,  231. 

Alexander,  Sydenham  B.,  declines  to 
serve,  213;  quoted,  115. 

Allan,  Anna  Brooke,  writes  chapter 
in  book,  88. 

Allen,  Andrew,  part  owner  of  vessel, 
50. 

Allen,  Young  J.,  his  diary  published, 
385. 

Alley,  Clinto  A.,  letter  from,  73. 

Amados,  Philip,  among  the  colonists, 
26;  sets  sail  from  England,  24. 

American  affairs,  Italians  interested 
in,  247. 

American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History,  holds  annual  meet- 
ing, 97. 


American  Bible  Society,  donates  Bi- 
bles, 224. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary,  scrap- 
books  received  from,  385. 

American  Manuscript  Collections  in 
the  Huntington  Library  for  the 
History  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  mentioned, 
288. 

American  Revolutionary  War,  ma- 
terial dealing  with  to  be  translat- 
ed, 249. 

Andrews,  Eliza  Frances,  attends 
church,  148. 

Andrews,  Matthew  Page,  book  re- 
ceived, 385. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  instructions  to 
mentioned,  43. 

Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina — A  So- 
cial and  Cultural  History,  re- 
viewed, 91. 

Aquascogok,  burned,  27. 

Aran  of  Bermudaes,  departs  for  Car- 
olina, 46. 

Archaeological  Society,  holds  annual 
meeting,  97. 

"Archaeology  and  the  Lost  Colony," 
paper  read,  98. 

Archard,  Arnold,  takes  wife  with 
him,  34. 

Archdale  Precinct,  mentioned,  303. 

Army  Air  Crew  Training  Program 
at  State  College,  291;  explained, 
383. 

Arnold,  G.  M.,  letter  from,  345. 

Arundell,  John,  among  the  colonists, 
26. 

Asbury,  Daniel,  mentioned,  351. 

Asbury,  Vernon,  letter  from,  351. 

Asheville,  in  Land  of  the  Sky,  re- 
ceived, 194;  reviewed,  284. 

Ashley,  Edward,  master  of  vessel,  47. 

"The  Atlantic  Charter  and  Puerto 
Rico,"  article  published,  291. 

Attakullakulla,  says  Indians  want 
to  talk  peace,  256. 

Attmore,  William,  tells  of  market 
house  and  people,  313. 

Axley,  Lowry,  reads  paper,  98. 

B 

Babington,  B.  B.,  letter  from,  265; 

statement  about,  266n. 
Bagby,    George    W.,    book    received, 

384. 
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Bagley,  Willis,  letter  from,  170. 

Baker,  Samuel,  part  owner  of  vessel, 
50. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  G.,  mentioned,  378. 

Ball,  Wm.  S.,  letter  from,  347. 

Ballard,  Ann,  married,  238. 

Band  of  Hoke,  children  urged  to 
join,  232. 

Bannister,  Cowan  and  Company,  or- 
ganized, 106. 

Barlowe,  Arthur,  sets  sail  from  Eng- 
land, 24. 

Barringer,  D.  M.,  writes  on  North 
Carolina  resources,  106. 

Barry,  Richard,  book  received,  385. 

Battle,  Kemp  P.,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 118;  calls  meeting,  117; 
working  for  the  University,  211. 

Beaufort  County,  microfilms  of  rec- 
ords received,  194. 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  advises  non- 
combatants  to  leave  city,  4. 

Beers,  Fannie,  comes  to  Richmond, 
13;  loses  many  keep-sakes,  19. 

Benbow,  D.  W.  C.,  his  opinion  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  208. 

Benjamin,  J.  P.,  mentioned,  335. 

Bentley,  Richard,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  47. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  among  famous 
men,  379. 

Bertie  County,  microfilm  of  records 
received,  194. 

Biddle  Memorial  Institute,  estab- 
lished, 230. 

Biggs,  Asa,  supports  land  company, 
106. 

Birney,  James  G.,  anti-slavery  pa- 
pers of,  287. 

Bladen  County,  microfilms  of  records 
received,  194. 

Blaney,  John,  makes  oath  relative  to 
vessel,  49 ;  master  of  vessel,  46,  47. 

Blessing  of  Boston,  departs  for  Caro- 
lina, 46,  47. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  provided  for 
in  the  law,  120. 

Board  of  Church  Extension,  gives  of 
its  means,  229. 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  five  church- 
es placed  under,  222. 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions  and  the 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Home 
Mission,  issues  orders,  221. 

Board  of  Immigration,  Statistics, 
and  Agriculture,  pleads  for  tilling 
land,  107. 

Boards  of  Church  Extension  and 
Domestic  Missions,  amount  of 
money  spent  by,  234. 

Bond,  Hugh  Lenox,  short  sketch  of, 
358n. 


Borland,  John,  makes  petition,  52. 

Botschi,  Johann  Jacob,  signs  him- 
self as  clerk  of  court,  303. 

Bourne,  Edward,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  48;  owner  of  vessel, 
49. 

Boyd,  Belle,  refugees  in  Knoxville, 
16. 

Boyd,  George,  master  of  vessel,  47. 

Brackett,  B.,  statement  of  pay,  165. 

Bragg,  Thomas,  supports  land  com- 
pany, 106. 

Breckenridge,  John  Cabell,  dinner 
given  in  honor  of,  151 ;  remains  in 
Richmond,  2. 

Breckenridge,  Robert  J.,  prepares 
declaration,  219. 

Bright,  S.  W.,  letter  from,  343,  346. 

Brink,  Edwin  R.,  letter  from,  364; 
mentioned,  363. 

British-West  Florida,  1763-1783,  pub- 
lished, 194;  received,  293;  sched- 
uled for  publication,  99. 

Brogden,  Curtis  Hooks,  short  sketch 
of,  366w. 

Broughton,  J.  Melville,  makes  ap- 
pointments, 382;  presides  over 
meeting,  97;  requests  departments 
and  institutions  to  cooperate  with 
State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  382. 

Brown,  Joseph  E.,  among  the  refu- 
gees, 2. 

Browne,  Charles  Fred,  court  martial 
proceedings  against,  mentioned, 
76,  78;  letter  from,  74,  76,  78. 

Bruce,  Edward  C.,writes  about  fort, 
41. 

Bryan,  John,  apprehension  about 
prisoners,  317;  complains  about 
the  jail,  305;  employed  to  con- 
struct the  courthouse,  304;  makes 
speech,  243. 

Buck,  Paul,  writes  about  conditions 
in  South,  203. 

Buffalo  Creek  Church,  Pastor  Storch 
serves,  337. 

Burckmyer,  Mrs.  John,  goes  to 
France  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  13. 

Burke  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193 

Burwell,  Wm.  R.,  letter  from,  264; 
short  statement  about,  265rc. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  letter  from,  57,  72,  74, 
78,  79,  80;  letter  to,  54,  58,  59,  60, 
70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  78,  79, 
157,  158,  159,  162,  163,  166,  167, 
168,  169,  170,  171,  172,  173,  175, 
176,  177,  180,  259,  26'4,  265,  266, 
267,  268,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
277,  278,  279,  280,  281;  341,  342, 
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343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349, 
350,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  356, 
357,  358,  360,  362,  363,  364,  365; 
statement  of  accounts  of  J.  F.  Al- 
exander, 169. 

Buttersworth,  John  K.,  book  re- 
ceived, 194. 

Byrd,  William,  mentioned,  255. 


Caldwell,  D.  F.,  letter  from,  264; 
short  statement  about,  264n. 

Caldwell,  Norman  Ward,  The  French 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1740- 
1750,  reviewed,  95. 

Caldwell,  Tod  R.,  short  sketch  of, 
366n. 

Caldwell,  Wallace  E.,  announces 
Mayflower  award,  98. 

Calendar  of  Maryland  State  Papers, 
No.  1,  The  Black  Books,  received, 
293. 

Cameron,  John  D.,  contributing  edi- 
tor of  newspaper,  206. 

Cameron,  Simon,  mentioned,  79n. 

"Camp  Hudson  Times,"  paper 
launched,  333. 

"Camp  Newspapers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy," article  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley, 
327-335. 

Camobell,  Charles,  lives  in  cellar, 
142. 

Campbell,  John,  court  meets  at  home 
of,  305. 

Canasatchee,  Indians  of,  seize  sol- 
dier, 251. 

Cappon,  Lester  J.,  reviews  Guide  to 
the  Manuscript  Collections  in  the 
Archives  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  83. 

Carey,  Hetty,  marries,  152. 

Carleill,  Christopher,  second  in  com- 
mand, 32. 

Carraway,  Gertrude,  reads  paper,  97. 

Carrol,  Charles,  letter  from,  360. 

Carteret  County,  microfilms  of  rec- 
ords, received,  194. 

Catholic  Church,  regarded  as  chal- 
lenge to  evangelize  Negro,  233. 

Cauthen,  C.  E.,  reviews  Ante-Bellum 
North  Carolina:  A  Social  and  Cul- 
tural History,  91. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  among  the  col- 
onists, 26. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  Raleigh  expresses 
faith  in  overseas  empire  to,  40. 

Chace,  Joseph,  master  of  sloop,  46. 

Chamberlain,  Ebenezer,  master  of 
vessel,  51. 

Chambers,  Jas.  R.,  advertises  Gro- 
cery business,  333. 


Chapin,  A.  B.,  brings  charges,  76. 

Chapin,  G.  H.,  assists  in  sale,  273. 

Chapman,  Samuel,  court  meets  at 
home  of,  318. 

Charleston  Presbytery  of  the  South- 
ern church,  claims  Northern  min- 
isters interested  in  political  nurs- 
eries, 235. 

Charlestonians,  fear  an  invasion,  4. 

Charlie  Soong  Memorial  Building, 
named  for  Charles  Jones  Soong, 
99. 

Charlotte,  housing  conditions  in,  144; 
refugee  town,  15. 

Chavis,  John,  his  school  in  Raleigh, 
372. 

Check  List  of  Legislative  Journals 
of  the  States  of  the  United  State* 
of  America,  published,  292. 

Cheek,  W.  H.,  member  of  Board,  212. 

Cherokee  prisoners,  to  be  released, 
257. 

Cherokees,  penetrate  into  English 
colonies,  253. 

Cherry  Hill,  a  refugee  town,  15. 

Chesnut,  Mrs.  James,  her  experi- 
ences in  traveling,  12. 

Chowan  County,  microfilms  of  rec- 
ords received,  194. 

Christ  Church,  records  destroyed, 
312. 

Civil  War,  refugees  during,  2. 

Clark,  Blanche  Henry,  The  Tennes- 
see Yeoman,  1840-1860,  reviewed, 
93. 

Clarke,  Mary  Patterson,  book  re- 
ceived, 384. 

Clay,  James  W.,  refugees  in  Knox- 
ville,  16. 

Clay,  John,  statement  of  pay,  165. 

Cleaveland,  Benjamin,  mentioned, 
239. 

Clemence,  W.  H.,  letter  from,  177, 
179. 

Clement,  William  Bailey,  personal 
letters  received,  385. 

Clingman,  Thomas  L.,  mentioned. 
60;  writes  on  North  Carolina  re- 
sources, 106. 

Clinton,  Sir  George,  papers  of,  287. 

Cobb,  C.  L.,  letter  from,  176,  267. 

Cobb,  Irvin  S.,  his  comment  about 
North  Carolina,  205. 

Cobb  Ku-Klux  bill,  mentioned,  358. 

Coburn,  Geraldine,  attends  meeting, 
97;  replaces  Mrs.  Parker,  99;  re- 
signs, 193. 

Cock,  John,  master  of  vessel,  51. 

Cocky,  John,  master  of  vessel,  49. 

Cogdell,  Richard,  court  meets  at  tav- 
ern of,  306. 

Coleman,  Wm.  M.,  letter  from,  166. 

Colored  Presbyterian  churches,  con- 
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tribute   to   support   of   committee 
work,  234. 

Columbia,  a  refugee  town,  15. 

Committee  on  Freedmen,  gives  of  its 
means,  229;  works  to  keep  church 
before  the  Negroes,  228. 

Concord  of  Boston,  departs  for  Caro- 
lina, 46. 

Confederacy,  food  conditions  in,  136; 
mental  health  in,  327. 

Confederate  Mississippi,  received, 
194. 

Confederate  soldiers,  issue  camp 
newspapers,  328. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  attends  meeting, 
97 ;  delivers  address,  97,  382 ;  takes 
part  in  discussion,  383. 

Consolidation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  received,  100;  re- 
viewed, 86. 

Continental  Association,  mentioned, 
238. 

Conway,  Peter,  allowed  money  for 
desk,  323. 

Coolidge,  Jane  Toy,  writes  chapter 
in  book,  88. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  attends  meeting,  97; 
makes  talk,  382;  takes  part  in  the 
discussion,  383. 

Cornell,  Samuel,  makes  loan  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  314;  named  on  com- 
mission, 316. 

Cotton  States  Agricultural  Congress, 
held  in  Raleigh,  117. 

Coulter,  E.  M.,  reviews  The  Consoli- 
dation of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  86. 

Courthouse,  the  construction  of,  301. 

Covert,  Henry,  facts  about  himself, 
349;  letter  from,  348,  349. 

Cox,  William  E.,  Southern  Side- 
lights: A  Record  of  Personal  Ex- 
perience, received,  100;  reviewed, 
192. 

Crabtree,  Beth  Gilbert,  in  charge  of 
Commission's  Search  Room,  100. 

Cranbury  Iron  Works,  located  in 
Mitchell  County,  73. 

Craven  County,  construction  of 
courthouse,  319;  court  meets  in 
private  homes,  317;  hardware  for 
public  building  imported,  315;  his- 
tory of  courts  in,  302;  jail  burns, 
306;  law  library  maintained  in 
courthouse  of,  324;  levies  first 
building  tax,  304;  microfilms  of  rec- 
ords received,  194;  modern  ideas 
in  building  jail  in,  325;  officials 
housed  in  courthouse  of,  322 ;  peti- 
tion for  court  in,  303;  problems  of 
erecting  buildings  in,  310;  public 
buildings  in,  302;  religious  groups 
meet  in  courthouse  of,  323 ;  repairs 


of  courthouse  in,  314;  seat  of  gov- 
ernment designated  in,  303;  sher- 
iff ordered  to  build  whipping  post 
in,  308;  site  for  courthouse  in, 
311;  Treasurer  of  Public  Buildings 
appointed,  319. 

Crawford,  Charles,  receives  compen- 
sation, 316. 

Credle,  B.  G.,  letter  from,  353. 

Creeks,  guilty  as  Cherokees,  258; 
concerned  over  English  prepara- 
tions, 250. 

Crittenden,  C.  C,  attends  meeting, 
97;  delivers  address,  97;  made 
chairman,  100;  makes  talk,  382; 
takes  part  in  discussion,  383. 

Crossland,  Edward,  short  sketch  of, 
363. 

Currituck  County,  microfilm  of  rec- 
ords received,  194. 

Cuthbert,  Norma  B.,  book  mentioned, 
288. 


D 


Dabney,  Charles  W.,  appointed  State 
Chemist,  213. 

Dabney,  Thomas,  leaves  daughters 
in  Mississippi,  4;  noted  for  his 
hospitality,  134;  offers  reward  for 
cat,  146;  refugeeing  in  Georgia, 
150. 

Daily  Rebel  Banner,  camp  news- 
paper, 329;  subscription  price 
mentioned,  330. 

Dalton,  Thomas,  makes  oath  relative 
to  vessel,  51. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  mentioned,  213; 
recommends  changes,  216. 

Dare,  Ananias,  father  of  Virginia 
Dare,  35. 

Dare,  Virginia,  birth  of,  23;  monu- 
ment erected,  41. 

Darrow,  I.  F.,  mentioned,  354. 

Davidson  College,  conditions  in,  291. 

Davidson,  M.  F.,  letter  from,  355. 

Davis,  James,  taxes  payable  to,  310. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  attends  church,  148 ; 
encourages  people  to  leave  city,  4. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Jefferson,  forced  to  leave 
home,  1. 

Dearing,  St.  Clair,  letter  from,  362. 

De  Filippis,  M.,  edits  "An  Italian  Ac- 
count of  Cherokee  Uprisings  at 
Fort  Loudoun  and  Fort  Prince 
George,  1760-1761,"  247-258. 

Delano,  Columbus,  mentioned,  178n. 

Demere,  Paul,  invites  Indians  to  come 
to  him,  252;  tries  to  correct  false 
impression,  252. 

DeMille,  William  C,  among  famous 
men,  379. 
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Denson,  C.  B.,  contributing  editor  of 
newspaper,  206. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  moves 
office,  216;  general  objects  of,  198; 
object  to  benefit  farmers,  206;  reg- 
ulates commercial  fertilizers,  199; 
sets  up  agricultural  laboratory, 
199. 

Descriptive  List  of  the  Manuscript 
Collections  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  mentioned, 
288. 

Deweese,  J.  T.,  can  furnish  reference, 
82. 

Dewey,  I.  W.  &  Co.,  mentioned,  180. 

Diary  of  a  Southern  Refugee  during 
the  War,  cited,  In. 

Diary  of  a  Voyage  to  China,  1859- 
1860,  received,  385 

Dill,  Alonzo  Thomas,  Jr.,  article, 
"Public  Buildings  in  Craven  Coun- 
ty 1722-1835,"  301-326. 

Dimick,  Justin,  short  sketch  of,  346n. 

Dirk,  Charles  D.,  edits  camp  news- 
paper, 330. 

District  of  New  Bern,  jail  to  be  con- 
structed by  counties  in,  316. 

Doll,  Eugene  E.,  reviews  Guide  to 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  America, 
Southern  Province,  84. 

Donaldson,  Lawrence,  court  meets  at 
ordinary  of,  306. 

Doughty,  Jns.  R.,  mentioned,  171. 

Dowd,  J.  W.,  publishes  Farmer  and 
Mechanic,  208. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  off  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  32 ;  offers  assistance,  32. 
rescues  the  first  colony,  22;  takes 
colonists  home,  33. 

Drexel,  J.,  supports  land  company, 
106. 

Dubin  Mine,  work  begins  on,  268. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  mentioned,  49,  50,  51. 

Duncan,  Bingham,  Letters  of  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  His  Wife,  re- 
ceived, 293 ;  reviewed,  376. 

Duplin  County,  microfilms  of  records 
received,  194. 

Dysartsville,  John  F.  Alexander  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  mines  at, 
62;  Mine  property,  possibility  for 
sale  of,  341;  property  rented  on 
easv  terms,  342. 


Eaton,  Clement,  reviews  The  Free 
Negro  in  North  Carolina,  1790- 
1860,  371. 

Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  book  re- 
ceived, 384. 

Eichhorn,  Mrs.  George  C,  reads  pa- 
per, 98. 


"Election  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,"  article  published,  292. 

"Electioneering  1802  Style,"  edited  by 
Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  238-246. 

Elliott,  Joseph,  part  owner  of  vessel, 
51. 

Ellis,  Francis,  master  of  vessel,  46. 

Ellis,  Governor,  detains  Indians,  250. 

Ellis,  John  W.,  recommends  Board  of 
Agriculture,  117. 

Ellis,  Richard,  receives  compensation, 
316. 

Emory  University,  position  in  the 
South,  376. 

England,  John,  preaches  in  court- 
house of,  323. 

English,  make  preparations,  250;  to 
arrest  French  on  Cherokee  soil,  257. 

Enniss,  J.  H.,  works  for  reorganiza- 
tion, 214. 

Evans,  Jonathan,  appointed  on  the 
Board,  121 ;  member  of  the  Board, 
212. 

Evans,  Theophilus,  mentioned,  242. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  by  Pastor 
S torch  in  North  Carolina,  Dated 
Salisbury,  January  20-February  25, 
1796,  letter  edited  by  Joseph  Ste- 
wart, 336-340. 


F 


Faber,  Herr,  mentioned,  338. 

Faber,  John,  comes  to  Charleston, 
338n. 

Fairchild  Aircraft  Corporation,  holds 
celebration  on  beginning  of  the 
manufacturing  of  planes,  291. 

Fairchild  Normal  Institute,  estab- 
lished, 230. 

Farish,  Hunter  Dickinson,  book  re- 
ceived, 384. 

Farley  and  Company,  Grange  N.  Y. 
agent,  114. 

Farmer  and  Mechanic,  carries  farm 
news,  206;  merges  with  State 
Chronicle,  209. 

Farmers'  Alliance,  overthrows  Bour- 
bons, 217. 

Farrar,  John,  went  to  Roanoke  Island, 
40. 

Faulkner,  Harold  U.,  reviews  The 
Tennessee  Yeoman,  18A0A860,  93. 

Fenners,  William,  receives  compensa- 
tion, 316. 

Ferdinando,  Simon,  among  the  col- 
onists, 26;  among  the  explorers,  24 ; 
returns  to  Virginia,  34. 

Fifth  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
names  memorial  building,  99. 

Fish  hatcheries,  established,  200. 

First  National  Bank,  violates  U.  S. 
currency  act,  355. 
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Flag  of  the  United  States,  received, 
100 ;  reviewed,  191. 

Floyd,  Arva  Colbert,  book  received, 
385. 

"Folk  Gestures,"  paper  read,  98. 

Fonveille,  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 318;  court  meets  at  home  of, 
305;  makes  final  report  on  build- 
ing courthouse,  314;  ordered  to 
complete  the  courthouse,  311;  taxes 
for  courthouse  payable  to,  311. 

Fort  Capron,  mentioned,  346. 

Fort  Loudoun,  Cherokees  around, 
249;  Cherokees  in  possession  of, 
255;  communications  cut  between 
Charleston  and,  253;  fall  of,  249; 
well  stocked  with  food  and  ammu- 
nition, 250. 

Fort  Moore,  army  left  to  strengthen, 
253. 

Fort  Prince  George,  Cherokees  get- 
ting ready  to  besiege,  255 ;  Indians 
appear  before,  253;  Indians  made 
attempts  against,  254;  siege  of, 
249 ;  well  stocked  with  food  and  am- 
munition, 250. 

Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site, 
location  of,  22. 

"Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site, 
North  Carolina:  Part  of  the  Set- 
tlement Sites  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's Colonies  of  1585-1586  and 
1587,"  article  by  Charles  W.  Porter 
III,  22-42. 

Foster,  John,  court  meets  in  ordin- 
ary of,  306. 

Fourteen  Hundred  and  91  Days  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  book  mentioned, 
334. 

Foust,  John  R.,  mentioned,  356. 

Fowler,  Malcom,  elected  secretary, 
194. 

Foy,  R.  S.,  account  of  cotton  shipped 
to,  169. 

Franklin,  John  Hope,  The  Free  Ne- 
gro in  North  Carolina,  received, 
296;  reviewed,  371;  joins  faculty 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Negroes,  383. 

Free  Negro  in  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived 293 ;  reviewed,  371. 

Free  Produce  Movement:  A  Quaker 
Protest  Against  Slavery,  received, 
194. 

Freedmen,  warned  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  233;  warned  against 
intoxicating  liquor,  233. 

Freemen's  Bureau,  mentioned,  76. 

Freedome  of  Boston,  departs  for 
North  Carolina,  46. 

French,  G.  Z.,  sponsors  ordinance, 
117. 

French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
17U0-1750,  reviewed,  95. 


French,  offers  ammunition  and  re- 
wards, 252. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.,  describes  build- 
ing, 97. 


Galloway,  A.  H.,  letter  from,  80,  168, 
169. 

Gardner,  O.  Max,  credit  goes  to,  86. 

Garrison,  Curtis  Wiswell,  book  re- 
ceived, 384. 

Gay,  Mary,  makes  home  in  box-car, 
12;  was  received  with  open  arms, 
134. 

Geneological  Society  of  Utah,  micro- 
films of  county  records  received 
from,  194;  sends  typescript  copies 
of  marriage  bond  abstracts,  193. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  orders  committee  to 
work  together,  224. 

General  Assembly's  Committee  for 
the  Education  of  Freedmen,  organ- 
ized, 223. 

Georgia,  experienced  a  mass  flight 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  7. 

Gibbon,  Wm.,  part  owner  of  vessel, 
50. 

Gilbert,  Richard,  among  the  colonists, 
26. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  obtains  char- 
ter from  Queen,  24;  results  of  his 
dreams  of  settling  America,  23. 

Gillespie,  Barthwick  C,  begins  index 
of  deeds,  324. 

Glande,  Darby,  among  the  colonists, 
27;  returns  to  Virginia,  34;  testi- 
fies to  making  brick,  29. 

Gold,  tabulation  of  amount  mined, 
282. 

Goldsboro,  meeting  in  interest  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  held  in, 
118. 

Goodnight,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  opens  home 
to  refugees,  132. 

Goodwill  Parochial  School  and 
Brainerd  Institute,  established, 
230. 

Gouge,  William  M.,  banking  theories 
of,  378. 

Graham,  Frank,  credit  goes  to,  86. 

Graham,  W.  A.,  supports  land  com- 
pany, 106. 

Granganimeo,  visits  the  colonists,  25. 

Grange,  decline  in  North  Carolina, 
115;  movement  in  Georgia,  114; 
movement  in  North  Carolina,  114; 
movement  in  South  Carolina,  114. 

Grant,  James,  asked  Indians  to  lis- 
ten to  peace  terms,  256;  English 
army  under  command  of,  255. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  meets  Lee,  148; 
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mentioned,  358;  orders  non-com- 
batants removed,  4;  short  sketch 
of,  366rc. 

Great  Warrior,  answers  towns  not 
guilty  of  outrages,  252;  confess 
outrages,  251. 

Greely,  Horace,  mentioned,  369; 
short  sketch  of,  369n. 

Green,  Fletcher  Melvin,  edits  "Elec- 
tioneering 1802  Style,"  238-246. 

Green,  Tobias,  master  of  vessel,  47. 

Greensboro  Patriot,  received  type- 
script list  of  births  and  deaths  re- 
corded in,  385. 

Gregory,  Nat.  A.,  contributing  edi- 
tor of  newspaper,  206. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  brings  col- 
onists to  America,  22;  sails  with 
colonists,  26;  searches  for  col- 
onists, 33. 

Griffith,  Edward,  purchases  lots,  309. 

Grimes,  Alice  Dugger,  writes  chap- 
ter in  book,  88. 

Grout,  Elias,  letter  from,  59. 

Guide  to  Capitalists  and  Emigrants, 
published,  106. 

Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
America,  Southern  Province,  re- 
viewed, 84. 

Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections 
in  the  Archives  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission,  re- 
viewed, 83. 

Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections 
in  the  William  L.  Clements  Li- 
brary, received,  100;  reviewed,  285. 

Guide  to  the  Personal  Papers  in  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  men- 
tioned, 288. 

Guide  to  Vital  Statistics  Records  in 
North  Carolina,  reviewed,  190. 

Guilford  County,  first  subordinate 
grange  organized  in,  113. 

Guilham,  Benjamin,  master  of  ves- 
sel, 46. 

Guion,  Isaac,  appointed  treasurer  of 
public  buildings,  319. 

Guthrie,  William,  writes  about  pub- 
lic building,  321. 

Gwyn,  Jas.,  mentioned,  241. 


H 


Hackhead,   John,    master   of   vessel, 

46,  47. 
Hakluyt,    Richard,    Lane    writes    to 

about  colony,  28. 
Hall  of  History,  model  of  Fairchild 

plane  placed  in,  291. 


Hall,  Salmon,  binds  court  records, 
323. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  mentioned,  377. 

Hammer,  Carl,  Jr.,  Rhinelanders  on 
the  Yadkin:  The  Story  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  in  Rowan 
and  Cabarrus,  reviewed,  373. 

Hancock,  William,  court  meeting  at 
home  of,  303. 

Handbook  of  North  Carolina,  pub- 
lished, 203. 

Hankins,  John,  part  owner  of  ves- 
sel, 51. 

Hardy,  Ike,  amount  paid  for  labor, 
280. 

Hariot,  Thomas,  among  the  colonists, 
26. 

Harmar,  Josiah,  papers  of,  287. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  writes  "Free 
Joe  and  the  Rest  of  the  World," 
371. 

Hart,  William  Octave,  reports  on 
abandoned  towns,  2. 

Harvie,  Dyonis,  father  of  child  born 
in  Virginia,  35. 

Harvie,  Margery,  mother  of  child 
born  in  Virginia,  35. 

Haughton,  Peter,  writes  letter  quot- 
ed, 133. 

Havens,  Jonathan,  letter  from,  75. 

Hawks,  Francis,  appointed  to  have 
deeds  transcribed,  324. 

Hawks,  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner, 318;  named  commissioner, 
316;  superintends  work  on  court- 
house, 314. 

Haydon,  Peter,  master  of  vessel,  46. 

Haydon,  Thomas,  master  of  vessel, 
46. 

Hayes,  Francis  C,  reads  paper,  98. 

Haywood  County,  typescript  copies 
of  marriage  bond  abstracts,  re- 
ceived, 193. 

Heartstill,  W.  W.,  writes  book,  334. 

Heckman,  Oliver  S.,  article,  "The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Southern  Re- 
construction,   1860-1880,"   219-237. 

Helmstaedt  Mission  Society,  sends 
missionaries,  336. 

Helper,  H.  H.,  letter  from,  70. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  his  position 
in  the  University,  379;  North 
Carolina:  The  Old  North  State 
and  the  New,  reviewed,  379;  reads 
paper,  99. 

Henderson,  William  F.,  letter  from, 
343;  short  sketch  of,  343rc. 

Herndon,  Jos.,  mentioned,  242. 

Herndon,  Nettie  S.,  joins  faculty, 
383 

Hesse'ltine,    William    B.,    The   South 
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in    American    History,     received, 
293 

Hill,  D.  H.,  invited  to  tea,  151. 

Hill,  Pauline,  takes  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, 383. 

Hillair  Rousseau  and  Company,  men- 
tioned, 240. 

Hillsboro,  a  refugee  town,  15. 

Hilton,  William,  explores  coast  of 
northern  North  Carolina,  43. 

Hinks,  Edw.  W.,  letter  from,  167. 

Historical  Commission,  launches  pro- 
gram of  collecting  war  records, 
100;  publishes  bulletin,  100. 

History  of  Quakerism,  awarded  May- 
flower Cup,  98. 

Hines,  Nell,  joins  staff  of  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History, 
384. 

Hogan,  Michael  Kelley,  sent  to  Roa- 
noke Island,  76. 

Hoke,  R.  F.,  appointed  on  committee, 
118. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  letter  from,  71,  356; 
votes  for  secession,  349;  writes  on 
North  Carolina  resources,  106; 
writes  Polk,  207. 

Holland,  James,  mentioned,  246. 

Holloway,  John,  gets  right  ear  bit 
off,  307. 

Holmes,  Emilie  Smedes,  writes  chap- 
ter in  book,  88. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  quoted,  128. 

Holt,  Joseph,  letter  to,  78. 

Holt,  Thomas  M.,  could  do  nothing, 
212;  discusses  matter  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  117. 

Home  and  Foreign  Record,  publishes 
editorial  on  work  in  South,  223; 
publishes  letters  and  account  of 
teachers,  225. 

Hooper,  William,  his  remarks  about 
Tryon's  Palace,  316;  talks  about 
crowded  conditions,  315. 

Horace  Williams:  Gadfly  of  Chapel 
Hill,  received,  194;  reviewed,  283. 

Howe,  George,  killed  by  Indians,  35. 

Howell,  Mrs.  William  Burr,  fled  be- 
fore Federal  troops,  2. 

Hoyt,  William  Henry,  conclusions  of, 
relative  to  the  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration, 379. 

Hulme,  Wm.,  mentioned,  241;  votes 
received,  343. 

Huss,,  Charlie,  appointed  collector  of 
war  records,  193;  directs  program 
of  collecting  war  records,  293; 
takes  part  in  the  discussion,  383. 

Huss,  John  R.,  business  papers  re- 
ceived, 385. 

Hyde  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 


Indian  Villages  of  the  Illinois  Coun- 
try, received,  385. 

Indian  War,  mentioned,  32. 

Indians,  terms  of  peace  with  stated, 
257;  threaten  their  women  with 
death,  252. 

Institute  of  Government,  holds  one- 
day  school  for  collectors,  383. 

Iredell  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Iredell,  James,  speaks  of  difficulty  of 
building  houses,  315. 

Isbell,  Wm.,  mentioned,  246. 

"Italian  Account  of  Cherokee  Up- 
risings at  Fort  Loudon  and  Fort 
Prince  George,  1760-1761,"  edited 
by  M.  De  Filippis,  247-258. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  clash  between  him 
and  Second  U.  S.  Bank,  378;  me- 
morial to  be  erected,  382. 

Jackson,  "Stonewall,"  sends  wife  to 
safety,  2. 

James,  Marquis,  findings  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  birth,  379. 

Jarvis,  Thomas  J.,  building  a  polit- 
ical machine,  211;  his  sympathies 
relative  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture questioned,  210. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  member  of  organ- 
ization in  Florence,  Italy,  247. 

Jenkins,  William  S.,  publishes  Check 
List  of  Legislative  Journals  of  the 
Senate  of  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 292. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  among  famous 
men,  379;  commission  to  preserve 
the  birthplace  of,  382 ;  memorial  to 
be  erected  to,  382. 

Johnson,  Cecil,  book  scheduled  for 
publication,  99 ;  British  West  Flor- 
ida 1763-1783,  received,  293;  pub- 
lishes book,  194;  reviews  The 
French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
1740-1750,  95. 

Johnson,  Elmer  D.,  attends  meeting, 
97;  resigns,  100,  193. 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffis,  mentioned, 
380. 

Johnson,  Guy  B.,  reads  paper,  98. 

Johnston,  Frontis  W.,  describes  condi- 
tions in  colleges  and  universities, 
291. 

Johnston,     Gabriel,     recommends 
seat  of  court  of  chancery,  302. 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  mentioned  sur- 
render of,  362;  receives  offer  of 
house,  134. 
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Johnston,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  seeks  place 
of  refuge,  4. 

Jones,  A.  H.,  loyalty  of,  360. 

Jones,  Edmd.,  votes  received,  243. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  agrees  that  family  stay 
in  New  Bern,  133;  leaves  account 
of  life  among  the  refugees,  13; 
reports  on  homeless  women  and 
children,  14. 

Jones,  Nicholas  Thomas,  master  of 
vessel,  47. 

Jones,  Sarah,  comes  to  Richmond,  13. 

Journal  and  Letters  of  Philip  Vick- 
ers  Fithian,  1773-177 A:  A  Planta- 
tion Tutor  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
received,  384. 

Judah  P.  Benjamin:  Confederate 
Statesman,  received,  385. 


Katch  Dove,  owned  by  Thomas  Pol- 
luck,  47,  48. 

Kelley,  Oliver  Hudson,  conceives 
idea  of  secret  organization  for 
farmers,  113. 

Kelly,  Fred  C,  The  Wright  Broth- 
ers, received,  292. 

Kenan,  Thomas  S.,  aids  in  framing 
bill,  119. 

Keogh,  Thomas  B.,  letter  from,  358; 
short  sketch  f,  347n. 

Keowee,  no  ammunition  at,  251. 

Kerr,  Washington  Caruthers,  ap- 
pointed on  committee,  118;  contrib- 
utes to  handbook,  204;  contribut- 
ing editor  of  newspaper,  206; 
could  do  nothing,  212;  his  report 
mentioned,  70;  writes  on  North 
Carolina  resources,  106. 

Ketch  Johns  Adventure,  departs  for 
Carolina,  46. 

Knox,  John  Jay,  short  sketch,  355. 

"Ku  Khix  Commissioners  Bill,"  men- 
tioned, 347. 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  active  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, 235. 

Kyser,  Kay,  mentioned,  379. 

Ladd,  James  O.,  mentioned,  356. 

Landis,  John  B.,  statement  of  pay, 
165. 

"Land  of  the  Sky:  or,  Adventures  in 
Mountain  By-Ways,"  mentioned, 
284. 

Lane,  Ralph,  among  the  colonists, 
26;  hardships  of  the  colony  under, 
23;  made  governor,  28. 

Lane,  S.  E.,  letter  from,  267. 

Lane,  Walter,  introduces  bill  for 
courthouse,  304. 

Lane,  W.  P.,  Rangers,  publishes  man- 
uscript paper,  333;  mentioned, 
334. 


Langhorne,  Arthur,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  51. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  among  the  refugees, 
2;  finds  refuge  at  Petersburg,  14. 

Lassiter,  Robert  W.,  letter  from, 
350;  short  sketch  of,  345n. 

Lawson,  John,  writes  about  Roanoke 
Island,  40. 

Layerly,  Christopher,  makes  trip  to 
Germany,  338n. 

Leake,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  reviews  Rhine- 
landers  on  the  Yadkin:  The  Story 
of  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  Row- 
an and  Cabarrus,  373. 

Ledoux,  Albert  R.,  contributing  edi- 
tor of  newspaper,  206;  sets  up 
agricultural  laboratory,  199. 

LeDuc,  William  G.,  compliments 
State  Museum,  202. 

"Lee  Chess  Clubs,"  sponsored  news- 
paper, 334. 

"Lee  Club  Gazette,"  paper  issued, 
334. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  announces  break  in 
lines  around  Richmond,  7;  meets 
Grant,  148. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  forced  to  leave 
home,  1;  has  box-car  for  travel- 
ing, 12. 

Lee,  William  H.  F.,  his  home  burned, 
18. 

Leech,  Joseph,  taxes  for  courthouse 
payable  to,  311. 

Lenoir  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Lenoir,  William,  facts  about,  238 
marries,  238;  Memorandum  Book 
243;  member  of  convention,  239 
signs  Continental  Association 
238;  unsuccessful  candidate,  238 
Wellborn  complains  to,  241. 

"Leonidas  Lafayette  Polk  and  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture," article  by  Stuart  Noblin, 
103-121,  197-218. 

Lesesne,  Henry  D.,  lives  at  Cedar 
Springs,  16. 

Letters  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to 
His  Wife,  1861,  received,  293;  re- 
viewed, 376. 

"Let's  Preserve  North  Carolina's  War 
Records,"  paper  read  at  meeting, 
97. 

Lewis,  McDaniel,  delivers  address,  99. 

Lewis,  Nell  Battle,  writes  chapter  in 
book,  88. 

Library  of  Congress,  has  set  of  Storia 
deW  Anno  MDCCLX,  249  n. 

Life  at  St.  Mary's  reviewed,  88. 

Life  of  Johnny  Reb :  The  Common 
Soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  re- 
ceived, 293;  reviewed,  374. 
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Liles,  Ed.,  speaks  of  Leonidas  L.  Polk, 
116;  works  for  Polk,  120. 

Lincoln  University,  mentioned,  231. 

Link,  Arthur  S.,  teaches  at  State  Col- 
lege, 291. 

"Literature  and  History:  A  Compar- 
ison and  a  Contrast,"  article  by  Hu- 
bert A.  Royster,  122-131;  presiden- 
tial address,  97. 

Little  Carpenter,  appears  as  orator, 
256. 

Little,  George,  made  president,  106. 

Lockmiller,  David  A.,  book  received, 
100;  The  Consolidation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  re- 
viewed, 86. 

Logan,  George,  part  owner  of  vessel, 
51. 

Logan,  S.  C,  denies  charges,  236. 

Long,  John  S.,  contributing  editor  of 
newspaper,  206. 

London,  Lawrence  F.,  reviews  South- 
ern Sidelights:  A  Record  of  Per-* 
sonal  Experience,  192. 

Longstreet,  James,  invited  to  tea,  151. 

"Lost  Colony,"  disappearance  of,  23. 

Lost  Colony,  given  at  waterside  thea- 
tre, 42. 

Loughborough,  Mrs.  Mary,  writes 
about  conditions,  155. 

Lydia  of  Boston,  departs  for  Caro- 
lina, 46. 

Lyon,  George,  mentioned,  161. 

Lyttleton,  Governor,  Cherokee  dele- 
gates men  to,  250;  marches  with 
troops,  252. 


M 


Mabry,  W.  A.,  reviews  North  Caro- 
lina :The  Old  North  State  and  the 
New,  379. 

McAfee,  Lee  M.,  mentioned,  72ri. 

McClean,  Mrs.  Clara,  writes  about 
end  of  war,  155. 

McCoy,  George  W.,  reviews,  Ashe- 
ville,  in  Land  of  the  Sky,  284. 

M'Corkle,  Samuel,  mentioned,  239. 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Cornelia,  advised  to 
Charlottesville,  14;  borrows  wagon, 
11;  comes  from  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, 13;  had  kind  neighbors,  132; 
makes  dress  from  window  curtains, 
140;  spends  time  in  Lynchburg, 
134. 

MacDougall,  Curtis  D.,  publishes 
book,  128. 

McDowell  County,  typescript  copies 
of  marriage  bond  abstracts,  re- 
ceived, 193. 

Mace,  Samuel,  sent  to  search  for  col- 
onists, 39. 

McGehee,   Montford,   picked   by   the 


Board,  213;  presides  over  meeting, 
118;  succeeded  as  commissioner, 
216. 

McGraw,  Richard,  court  meets  at  or- 
dinary of,  306. 

McGuire,  Mrs.  J.  W.  B.,  comes  from 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  13;  finds 
friends  on  arriving  in  town,  14;  her 
journeys  as  a  refugee,  17;  moves 
to  Richmond,  5;  reports  on  treat- 
ment of  refugees,  135. 

Mcintosh,  Lachlan,  in  charge  of 
troops,  253%. 

MacKinney,  Loren  C,  prepares  list  of 
fotofacsimiles,  384;  presents  paper 
in  absentia,  194;  writes  article,  99. 

McMillan,  R.  L.,  makes  speech,  98; 
takes  part  in  discussion,  383. 

Madeleine,  Sister  M.  Grace,  Mone- 
tary and  Banking  Theories  of  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy,  received,  292; 
reviewed,  377. 

Manteo,  taken  to  England,  26. 

Marston,  Gilman,  letter  to,  159,  164; 
makes  suggestions,  162 ;  mentioned, 
57. 

Martha,  owned  by  Thomas  Polluck, 
48. 

Martin,  Robt.,  votes  received,  243. 

Mary  Allen  Seminary,  purposes  to 
educate  Negro  girls,  231. 

Mary,  bound  for  Roanoke,  47. 

Mary  and  Hannah  of  Boston,  departs 
for  North  Carolina,  47. 

Martin  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Mason,  R.  S.,  writes  on  North  Caro- 
lina resources,  106. 

"Massachusetts  Trade  With  Caro- 
lina, 1686-1709,"  article  by  Robert 
Earle  Moody,  43-53. 

Massey,     Mary     Elizabeth,     article, 

"Southern  Refugee  Life  During  the 
Civil  War,"  1-21,  132-156. 

Maury,  M.  F.,  his  plan  sent  by  mail, 
341. 

Mead,  Martha  Norburn,  Asheville,  in 
Land  of  the  Sky,  284;  book  re- 
ceived, 194. 

Meade,  Elizabeth  W.,  Calendar  of 
Maryland  State  Papers,  No.  1,  The 
Black  Books,  received,  293. 

Meade,  Robert  Douthat,  book  re- 
ceived, 385. 

"Memoriam:  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt," 
paper  read,  99. 

"Mercantilist  Aims  and  British  Ex- 
pansion in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
1713-1730,"  article  published,  384. 

Methodism,  separates  over  slavery  is- 
sue, 219. 

Michie,  Peter  S.,  letter  from,  54,  58, 
60. 
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Miller  (Muller),  Jacob,  court  meets 
at  home  of,  303. 

Mills,  Columbus,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee, 118;  first  master  of  State 
Grange,  113. 

Miln,  Alexander,  mentioned,  254. 

Mining,  current  account  for  quarter- 
ly expenses  mentioned,  58;  proper- 
ty mentioned,  54. 

Missouri  Army  Argus,  camp  news- 
paper published,  329. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  mentioned,  242. 

Mitchell  County,  silver  mines  in, 
tested,  159. 

Mitchell,  Hugh  B.,  appointed  chair- 
man, 382. 

Monetary  and  Banking  Theories  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy,  received, 
292;  reviewed,  377. 

Montgomery,  Rachel,  marries,  240. 

Montgomery,  Rebecca,  marries,  240. 

Moody,  Robert  Earle,  article,  "Mas- 
sachusetts Trade  With  Carolina, 
1686-1709,"  43-53. 

Moore,  A.  Q.,  letter  from,  360. 

Morris,  John  M.,  letter  from,  356; 
mentioned,  356. 

Motte,  John  Abraham,  part  owner  of 
vessel,  51. 

Mountain  Mining  Company,  account, 
279;  balance  sheet  on  accounts, 
173;  inventory  of  properties,  270; 
report  mentioned,  59;  statement  of 
account,  63,  65,  66. 

Mountfort,  Henry,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  49;  part  owner  of 
vessel,  49. 

Murphy,  Maude  King,  book  received, 
384. 

N 

National  Hotel,  property  purchased, 
216.- 

Narramore,  Richard,  master  of  ves- 
sel, 46. 

Nash,  Abner,  and  family  occunv  Pal- 
ace, 318. 

Navy  Pre-Flight  School  at  Chapel 
Hill,  mentioned,  291. 

Negro  labor  in  the  South,  108. 

Neilson,  William  A.,  delivers  ad- 
dress, 98. 

Nevins,  Allan,  mentioned,  127. 

New  Bern,  becomes  an  important 
center,  302;  District,  federal  court 
established  in,  319;  effort  to  have 
government  offices  located  in,  308; 
lots  purchased  in,  309;  made  the 
capital,  313;  people  driven  from 
their  homes  in,  4. 

Newbury,  Walter,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  51. 


New  Hanover  County,  microfilms  of 
records  received,  194. 

New  School  Presbyterians,  support 
missions,  228. 

Newsome,  A.  R.,  reviews  Guide  to 
Vital  Statistics  Records  in  North 
Carolina,   190. 

Niles,  Gordon  E.,  issues  paper,  328; 
killed  in  engagement  with  Fed- 
erals, 328. 

Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  19/+0- 
1942,  published,   100. 

Noblin,  Stuart,  article,  "Leonidas 
Lafayette  Polk  and  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture," 103-121,  197-218;  teaches  at 
Davis  and  Elkins  College    99. 

North  Carolina,  advancing  industrial 
interest  of,  157. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society, 
mentioned,  117. 

"North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1941- 
1942,"  by  Mary  Lindsay  Thornton, 
181-189. 

North  Carolina,  bonds  in,  during  Re- 
construction, 104;  building  public 
buildings  in,  314;  construction  and 
repair  of  public  buildings  in,  301 ; 
development  of  manufacturing  in, 
105;  during  Reconstruction,  dis- 
cussed, 103;  experiences  greatest 
exodus  of  refugees,  6;  explorers 
landed  on  coast  of,  25;  Germans 
coming  to,  336;  German  ministers 
coming  in,  336;  Grange  growth  in, 
114;  importance  of  public  building 
in  the  life  of,  301;  kinds  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in,  301;  Ku  Klux 
mentioned,  348;  prison  conditions 
in,  306;  progress  made  by  Ger- 
mans in,  337;  recovery  lagging  in, 
105;  tests  ordered  in  silver  mines 
of,  158;  trade  in,  44;  troops  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  at  Keowee,  252; 
Union  people  in,  75;  western  part 
rich  in  minerals,  351. 

North  Carolina  College,  library  be- 
queathed to,  337. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes, 
adds  to  faculty,  383. 

North  Carolina,  committee  for  the 
education  of  freedmen  operates  in, 
223. 

"North  Carolina  Composer  uses 
Folk-Material,"  paper  read,  98. 

North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society, 
holds  annual  meeting,  97. 

"North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission: Forty  Years  of  Public 
Service,"  paper  read,  97. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion: Forty  Years  of  Public  Serv- 
ice, 1908-1943,  published.  100. 
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North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, name  changed,  193;  takes 
over  site,  41. 

North  Carolina  Immigration  Soci- 
ety, incorporated,  106. 

North  Carolina  Land  Company,  in- 
corporated, 106. 

North  Carolina:  The  Old  North 
State  and  the  New,  reviewed,  379. 

North  Carolina  Presidents,  memo- 
rial to  be  erected  to,  382. 

North  Carolina  Press  Association, 
received  records  of,  385. 

North  Carolina  press,  gives  com- 
missioner support,  198. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  adds 
instructor,  383. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  Histori- 
ans, holds  annual  meeting,  194. 

North  Carolina  State  Grange  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  incorporat- 
ed, 113. 

North  Carolinians,  ships  named  for, 
194;  urged  to  advertise  the  state, 
106. 

Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  in- 
terested in  freed  peoples,  225; 
number  of  churches,  ministers,  and 
members  in  South,  236. 

Northern  Presbyterians,  relief  con- 
fined to  Union  soldiers,  220;  fail 
in  plan  with  Southern  churches, 
223;  gives  disappointing  relief, 
237;  hostility  in  South  toward, 
234;  object  to  Southern  field,  226; 
plan  for  reoccupation  of  South, 
222. 

Northern  states,  attitude  toward  la- 
boring white  man  in   South,  108. 

Nuermberger,  Ruth  Ketring,  book 
received,  194. 

Nuessmann,  Adolph,  requests  several 
assistants,  336. 

Nute,  Grace  Lee,  book  mentioned, 
288. 


Oconostota,  his  hands  empty,  251. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  cooperates 

in    one-day   school   for   collectors, 

383. 
Old  Salem,  North  Carolina,  reviewed, 

89. 
Old    School    Presbyterian    Board   of 

Publications,    authorizes    destruc- 
tion of  books,  220. 
Old  Virginia  Gentlemen  and  Other 

Sketches,  received,  384. 
Onslow  County,  microfilms  of  records 

received,  194. 
Owen,    Mary    Barrow,    Old    Salem, 

North  Carolina,  reviewed,  89. 


Owens,  Wm.,  mentioned,  62. 


Padgett,  James  A.,  edits  "Recon- 
struction Letters  from  North  Car- 
olina— Letters  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Butler,"  54-82,  157-180,  259- 
282,  341-370. 

Page,  Walter  Hines,  among  famous 
men,  379. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  book  mentioned, 
340. 

Parker,  John  M.,  engages  in  war 
work,  99. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Mattie  Erma,  resigns, 
99. 

Parliamentary  Privilege  in  the 
American  Colonies,  received,  384. 

Pasquereau,  Lewis,  part  owner  of 
vessel,  50. 

Pasquotank  County,  microfilms  of 
records  received;  194;  typescript 
copies  of  marriage  bond  abstracts, 
received,  193. 

Patrons'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  estab- 
lished, 114. 

Patrons'  State  Museum,  established, 
116. 

Patton,  James  W.,  reviews  The  Flag 
of  the  United  States,  191. 

Pearce,  Frank,  talks  of  voting,  245. 

Peckham,  Howard  H.,  book  received, 
100;  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Col- 
lections in  the  William  L.  Cle- 
ments Library,  reviewed,  285. 

Peele,  W.  J.,  writes  article,  122. 

Pegram,  John,  marries,  153. 

Pell,  W.  E.,  writes  on  North  Caro- 
lina resources,  106. 

Pemberton,  John  Clifford,  insists 
that  non-combatants  leave  the  city, 
6;  sends  wife  to  safety,  2. 

Pendexter,  Phillip,  master  of  vessel, 
47. 

Pennsylvania,  German  settlements 
in,  336. 

Perquimans  County,  microfilms  of 
records  received,  194. 

Perry,  Katharine  Drane,  writes 
chapter  in  book,  88. 

Perry,  Parker  W.,  mentioned,  178n. 

Petterson,  Richard,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  50. 

Pettigrew,  Charles  L.,  refugees  stop 
at  home  of,  2. 

Pettigrew,  Mrs.  Charles  L.,  lives  in 
Hillsboro,  16,  meets  with  much 
kindness,  133;  packed  ready  for 
flight,  9;  ready  to  flee,  3;  writes 
about  food,  136. 

Pettigrew,  William  S.,  letter  written 
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to,  133;  sends  family  to  Raleigh, 
14. 

Pfaff,  E.  E.,  serves  as  secretary  of 
Southern  Council  on  International 
Relations,  292. 

Pfohl,  B.  J.,  tells  story  of  Salem 
Band,  97. 

Phelps,  Thomas,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  50. 

Phillips,  Samuel  F.,  short  sketch  of, 
34&w. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  mentioned,  81. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  his  administration 
mentioned,  362. 

"Pioneer  Banner,"  manuscript  camp 
newspaper,  330. 

Pitt  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Polk  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Polk,  James  K.,  among  famous  men, 
379;  memorial  to  be  erected  to, 
382. 

Polk,  Leonidas  LaFayette,  advocates 
North  Carolina  products,  112;  ap- 
pointed on  committee,  118;  at- 
tacks sheep-killing  dogs,  201;  con- 
cerned over  the  immigration  ques- 
tion, 107;  dies,  218;  education  and 
training,  107;  elected  commission- 
er of  agriculture,  121 ;  installed  as 
first  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
197;  joins  grange,  115;  leading 
figure  in  establishing  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture, 
108;  resigns,  212;  rises  to  grange 
leadership,  116;  talks  to  the  peo- 
ple, 204. 

Polluck,  Thomas,  owns  vessel,  47, 
47;  part  owner  of  vessel,  49,  50. 

Pomerby,  Earl  S.,  publishes  "The  At- 
lantic Charter  and  Puerto  Rico," 
291;  publishes  article,  "Election 
of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico," 
292 ;  publishes  article,  384. 

Pool,  John,  mentioned,  346;  short 
sketch  of,  369n. 

Poppenheim,  Mrs.  C.  C,  forced  to 
ride  in  wagon,  11. 

Porter,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  article, 
"Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic 
Site,  North  Carolina:  Part  of  the 
Settlement  Sites  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Colonies  of  1585-1586 
and  1587,"  22-42. 

Porter,  John,  part  owner  of  vessel, 
49. 

Porter,  William  S.  (O.  Henry), 
among  famous  men,  379. 


Portuguese,  establish  empires  in  the 
West,  23. 

"Post-War  World,"  subject  of  ad- 
dress, 98. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Education, 
relaxes  its  rule,  231. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  formed,  228. 

"Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Southern  Re- 
construction, 1860-1880,"  article 
by  Oliver  S.  Heckman,  219-237. 

Presbyterian  Church,  makes  prog- 
ress, 229;  not  adapted  to  make 
Negro  converts,  229. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen,  formed,  228. 

"Present  Role  of  the  Library  in- the 
Southeast,"  paper  read,  97. 

Prosperous  of  Boston,  departs  for 
South  Carolina,  47. 

Pryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.,  arrives  in 
Petersburg,  14;  makes  baby  dress 
from  old  carpet,  140;  seeks  places 
of  refuge,  4;  treated  readily,  135. 

"Public  Buildings  in  Craven  Coun- 
ty," article  by  Alonzo  Thomas  Dill, 
Jr.,  301-326. 

Purss,  Henry,  court  meets  at  home 
of,  318. 

Q 

Quaife,  Milton,  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States,  received,  100;  re- 
viewed, 191. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  mentioned,  22. 


R 

Raguet,  Condy,  banking  theories  of, 
378. 

Railroad  Immigration  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  incorporated,  106. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  deeds  his  inter- 
est to  group  of  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers, 36;  mentioned,  22,  379; 
organizes   another  expedition,   33. 

Randolph,  Edward,  speaks  of  ille- 
gal trading,  45. 

"Rapid  Ann,"  news  sheet  makes  ap- 
pearance, 332. 

Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les 
Americans,  mentioned,  247. 

Reconstructed  Farmer,  newspaper 
mentioned,   117. 

Reconstruction,  banks  in  North  Caro- 
lina during,  104;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 103. 

"Reconstruction  Letters  from  North 
Carolina  —  Letters  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,"  edited  by  James 
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A.  Padgett,  54-82,  157-180,  259- 
282    341-370. 

"Red' Cross  and  the  War  Effort," 
subject  of  speech,  98. 

Refugees,  crowded  conditions  under 
which  to  live,  142;  money  prob- 
lems of,  146;  of  the  Civil  War 
mentioned,  2 ;  problems  of  clothing 
for,  139;  problems  of  food  for, 
137,  138. 

Resolution,  departs  for  Carolina,  46. 

Revolutionary  War,  Italian  writes 
history  of,  248. 

Rhinelanders  on  the  Yadkin:  The 
Storey  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans in  Rowan  and  Cabarrus,  re- 
viewed, 373. 

Rice,  Edmund,  letter  from,  168,  170. 

Rice,  John,  court  meets  at  home  of, 
305. 

Richardson,  Thomas,  part  owner  of 
vessel,  51. 

Richardson,  William  Adams,  short 
sketch  of,  366n. 

Richmond  County,  typescript  copies 
of  marriage  bond  abstracts,  re- 
ceived, 193. 

Richmond,  people  running  hither  and 
yon,  8. 

Rights,  Douglas  L.,  presents  tran- 
scripts of  inventories,  97;  reviews 
books  and  authors,  98. 

Riley,  S.  G.,  reviews  Life  at  Saint 
Mary's,  88. 

Rintleman,  Christopher,  makes  trip 
to  Germany,  338n. 

Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, purchases  fort  and  surround- 
ing land,  41. 

Roanoke  Island,  described,  26. 

Roanoke  Island  Historical  Associa- 
tion, organized,  41. 

Roberts,  James,  letter  from,  163. 

Roberts,  Martin,  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 163. 

Robertson,  Jos.  O.,  interest  in  leas- 
ing mine,  180. 

Robeson,  John  Alexander,  Collection, 
received,  385. 

Robinett,  Isaac,  votes  received,  243. 

Robinson,  John,  elected  commission- 
er, 216. 

Robinson,  Thomas  J.,  employed  as 
assistant,  203. 

Rockefeller,  A.  F.,  letter  from,  363. 

Rodman,  William  B.,  writes  on  North 
Carolina  resources,  106. 

Rollins,  Ellen  Melick,  appointed  col- 
lector for  Hall  of  History,  193; 
takes  part  in  the  discussion,  383. 

Rosafy,  E.  M.,  letter  from,  365i  men- 
tioned, 364;  short  sketch  of,  370w. 


Roschen,  Arnold,  arrives  in  North 
Carolina,  338. 

Rowse,  Anthony,  among  the  colonists, 
26. 

Royster,  Hubert  A.,  article,  "Litera- 
ture and  History:  A  Comparison 
and  a  Contrast,"  122-131;  delivers 
address,  97. 

Ruffin,  Edmund,  mentioned,  204;  re- 
turns home,  18. 

Rumley,  D.,  charged  with  malfea- 
sance in  office,  368;  mentioned, 
365,  367. 

Rushton,  M.  A.,  Jr.,  prepares  guide, 
190. 

Russell,  D.  L.,  mentioned,  368. 

Russell,  Elbert,  reviews,  Horace  Wil- 
liams: Gadfly  of  Chapel  Hill,  283; 
wins  Mayflower  Cup  award,  98. 

Russell,  Phillips,  elected  president, 
194;  takes  part  in  the  discussion^ 
383. 

Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  received, 
385. 


Saint  Mary's  School,  holds  celebra- 
tion, 88. 

Salley,  Katherine  Batts,  Life  at 
Saint  Mary's,  reviewed,  88. 

Sanders,  Robert,  makes  oath  relative 
to  vessel,  51. 

Schenck,  J.  W.,  short  sketch  of,  352n. 

Scotio  Seminary,  established,  230. 

Scudder,  Thomas,  master  of  vessel, 
47. 

SeaUotver,  departs  for  Carolina,  46, 
47. 

Seeley,  J.  R.,  the  meditation  of,  125. 

Settle,  Thomas,  short  sketch  of,  369n. 

Severen,  Samuel,  makes  oath  rela- 
tive to  vessel,  50. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  supports  land 
company,  106. 

Shade,  John,  statement  of  pav,  165. 
"Shall  We  Preserve  the  Hezekiah 
Alexander  House,"  address  deliv- 
ered, 99. 

Shanks,  Henry  T.,  reviews  The  Life 
of  Johnny  Reb :  The  Common  Sol- 
dier of  the  Confederacy,  374. 

Shapleigh,  Nicholas,  makes  map  of 
coast  of  northern  North  Carolina, 
43. 

Shaw,  Arthur  Marvin,  William  Pres- 
ton Johnston,  received,  292. 

Shelby,  John  Alexander,  appointed 
superintendent  of  mines  at,  62. 

Shepard,  William,  sues  for  state 
funds,  320. 

Sheridan,  Louis,  mentioned,  372. 

Sherman,    William    T.,    estimate    of 
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property  destroyed  by  army,  19; 
heads  for  Columbia,  15;  offers  as- 
sistance to  people  in  Atlanta,  9. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  orders  Atlanta 
evacuated,  4. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  price  of  coffee 
in,  138. 

Shotwell,  Randolph  Abbott,  an  ex- 
perienced journalist,  206;  writes 
about  Polk,  213. 

Sidney,  Phillip,  letter  written  to  him 
concerning  success  of  colony,  28. 

Siler,  Walter  D.,  elected  vice  presi- 
dent, 194. 

Sinclair,  Mary,  letter  from,  352. 

Sioussat,  St.  George  L.,  reviews 
Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collec- 
tions in  the  William  L.  Clements 
Library,   285. 

Sitgreaves,  John,  appointed  commis- 
sioner. 318. 

Smedes,  Aldert,  writes  about  the 
purpose  of  the  school,  89. 

Smedes,  Mrs.  Susan  Dabney,  has 
cottage  in  Georgia,  141;  uses  box- 
cars to  flee,  12. 

Smith,  E.  A.,  letter  from,  70,  75,  348, 
357 

Smith,  Elijah  S.,  letter  from,  171. 

Smith,  John  Frink,  named  treasurer 
of  public  buildings,  320. 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  An- 
tiquities, holds  annual  meeting,  97. 

Society  of  American  Archivists, 
holds  annual  meeting,  97. 

Sohier,  Wm.,  letter  from,  362. 

Soul  of  a  Nation:  The  Founding  of 
Virginia  and  the  Projection  of 
New  England,  received,  385. 

Soule,  Pierre,  invited  to  tea,  151. 

South  Carolina,  committee  for  the 
education  of  freedmen  operates  in, 
22$;  governor  calls  colonial  assem- 
bly in  session,  250. 

South  in  American  History,  received, 
293. 

Southern  Council  on  International 
Relations,  headquarters  at  Chapel 
Hill,  292. 

Southern  hospitality,  recorded  ex- 
amples of,  132. 

Southern  people,  forced  to  leave 
home,  1. 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  loses 
colored  membership,  227;  wishes 
funds  given  to  it,  226. 

Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  car- 
ries opinion  of  co-religionists,  220; 
claims  ministers  were  political 
emissaries,  235. 

Southern  rebels,  not  liked  in  North 
Carolina,  75. 

"Southern  Refugee  Life  During  the 


Civil  War,"  article  bv  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Massey,  1-21,  132-156. 

Southern  Sidelights:  A  Record  of 
Personal  Experience,  received, 
100;  reviewed,  192. 

Southern  states,  colored  members  of 
Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
in,  226;  conditions  of  Negroes  in, 
359;  insolvency  of,  359. 

Spaniards,  establish  empires  in  West, 
23. 

''Speaking  of  Arrowheads,"  paper 
read,  98. 

Speight,  Richard,  taxes  for  cou it- 
house  payable  to,  311. 

Spence,  Thomas  H.,  compiles  Sur- 
vey of  Records  and  Minutes  in  the 
Historical  Foundation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Churches, 
292. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips,  con- 
tributing editor  of  newspaper,  206. 

Stafford,  Captain,  returns  to  Vir- 
ginia, 34. 

Stanly,  James  Green,  appointed  to 
have  deeds  transcribed,  323. 

Stanly,  John,  appointed  to  have 
deeds  transcribed,  323;  mentioned, 
372. 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters,  should 
review  court   martial   papers,   78. 

Starkey,  John,  purchases  lots,  309; 
wants  to  bring  suits  against  sher- 
iffs, 310. 

Starkey,  Robert,  master  of  vessel, 
47. 

State  Art  Society,  holds  annual 
meeting,  97. 

State  Chronicle,  merges  with  Farmer 
and  Mechanic,  209. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
established,  116. 

State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  adds  to  staff,  384;  appro- 
priation of,  193;  cooperates  in 
preservation  of  records,  382;  holds 
one-day  school  for  collectors,  383; 
receives  microfilms  of  records,  194; 
receives  records,  293;  recent  ac- 
cessions of,  385;  successor  to  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, 193. 

State  Geologist,  position  of  abol- 
ished, 211. 

State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, holds  annual  meeting,  97; 
its  chief  purposes,  122. 

State  Museum,  established,  202. 

Stephens,  Alexander,  a  refugee,  2. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  lives  in 
Cherrv  Hill,  16. 

Stephens,  John  W.,  killed,  350. 
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Stevens,  Thaddeus,  short  sketch  of, 
SOn. 

Stewart,  Joseph,  edits  letter,  Ex- 
tract from  a  Letter  by  Pastor 
Storch  in  North  Carolina,  Dated 
Salisbury,  January  20  -  February 
25,  1796,  336-340. 

Storch,  Karl  August  Gottlieb,  comes 
to  North  Carolina,  336;  resides  in 
Salisbury,  337;  resigns,  337. 

Stokes,  Montford,  marries,  240. 

Storia  delV  Anno,  or  History  for  the 
Year,  published,  248. 

Stroupe,  Henry  S.,  instructs  in  Navy 
Pre-Flight  School,  291;  on  leave 
at  Wake  Forest  College,  291. 

Strowd,  W.  F.,  sponsored  ordinance, 
117. 

Stuart,  John,  able  to  march  against 
the  Indians,  250. 

Stukeley,  John,  among  the  colonists, 
26. 

Sugar,  Gregory,  master  of  brigan- 
tine,  46. 

Sumner,  Charles,  short  sketch  of, 
80n. 

Survey  of  Records  and  Minutes  in 
the  Historical  Foundation  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches,  published,  292. 

Susanna,  bound  for  North  Carolina, 
47. 

Swan  of  Boston,  departs  for  South 
Carolina,  46. 

Swannanoa  Gap,  fish  hatchery  estab- 
lished at,  200. 

Svjord  Was  Their  Passport,  received, 
293. 

Synod  of  Atlantic,  number  of  min- 
isters, churches,  and  members  in, 
229. 


Tannahill,  Mary,  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings of,  98. 

Taylor,  Hedr.,  amount  paid  for  la- 
bor, 280. 

Taylor,  K.,  amount  paid  for  labor, 
280. 

Taylor,  Rosser  Howard,  Ante-Bellum 
South  Carolina:  A  Social  and 
Cultural  History,  reviewed,  91. 

Temperance  societies,  organized 
among  the  Negroes,  232. 

Tennessee,  committee  for  the  educa- 
tion of  freedmen  operates  in,  223. 

Tennessee  Yeoman,  18U0-1860,  re- 
viewed, 93. 

Thigpen,  James  R.,  appointed  on  the 
Board,  121;  could  do  nothing,  212; 
edits    paper,    117;    works    for    a 


Department  of  Agriculture,  117. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  Warren,  is  art 
editor  of  book,  88. 

Thompson,  Robert  T.,  reviews  Mon- 
etary and  Banking  Theories  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy,  377. 

Thornton,  Mary  Lindsay,  "North 
Carolina  Bibliography,  1941-1942," 
181-189. 

Thornwell,  James  H.,  gives  expres- 
sion of  views,  220. 

Thurmond,  Thomas,  mentioned,  243. 

Tiernan  (Christian  Reid),  Frances 
Christine,  book  mentioned,  284. 

Tilley,  Minerva,  letter  from,  345. 

Tilley,  Nannie  May,  attends  meet- 
ing, 97. 

Tinsley,  Mrs.  Fannie  Gaines,  re- 
ceives meal  from  distressed  wom- 
an, 132. 

Tomlinson,  John  Edge,  refuses  to 
take  oath  of  allegiance,  317. 

Tooke,  John,  makes  oath  relative  to 
vessel,  49;  master  of  vessel,  47; 
part  owner  of  vessel,  51. 

Toombs,  Robert,  among  the  refugees, 
2 ;  forced  to  spend  night  in  Macon, 
10. 

Treasurer  of  public  buildings,  ap- 
pointment of,  302. 

Trent  River,  seat  of  government  to 
be  located  on,  309. 

Trible,  W.,  mentioned,  241. 

Trowbridge,  J.  R.,  finds  everything 
in  ruins,  19;  a  Northern  refugee 
mentioned,  3. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.  mentioned,  144. 

Troy,  W.  C,  introduces  bill,  119. 

Tryon,  William,  entertained  in  court- 
house, 313;  palace  decaying,  315; 
public  buildings  in  New  Bern 
when  he  arrived,  302. 

Tucker,  J.  W.,  editor  of  newspaper, 
329. 

Tucker,  John,  makes  oath  relative  to 
vessel,  48;  master  of  vessel,  47. 

Tucker,  Sarah  Jones,  book  received, 
385. 


U 

Union  People,  prefer  to  be  ruled  by 
Northern  People,  75. 

United  States,  1865-1900:  A  Survey 
of  Current  Literature  with  Ab- 
stracts of  Unpublished  Disserta- 
tions, received,  384. 

University  of  California,  has  set  of 
Storia  dell*  Anno,  249. 

University  of  Minnesota,  has  set  of 
Storia  delV  Anno,  249. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  men- 
tioned, 339. 
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Vail,  Jeremiah,  purchases  lots,  309. 

Vance,  Zebulon,  B.,  calls  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  Con- 
stitution, 117;  commission  to  pre- 
serve his  home,  382 ;  supports  land 
company,  106;  supports  Polk,  204. 

Van  Derwater,  W.  L.,  letter  from, 
82. 

Viccars,  Ambrose,  takes  wife  with 
him,  34. 

Vicksburg,  water  problems  in,  137. 

Vidette,  camp  newspaper  issued, 
328;  format  and  appearance  of, 
329. 

Virginia,  experiences  greatest  exo- 
dus of  refugees,  6. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  set  on 
fire,  18. 

Vogler,  James  B.,  delivers  address, 
99. 

"Vulture  in  Ancient  Medical  Lore," 
published  article,  99. 

"Vulture  Medicine  in  Medieval 
World,"  published  article,  99. 


W 


Wachovia   Historical    Society,    holds 

annual  meeting,  97. 
Waddell,  A.  M.,  given  as  reference, 

363. 
Walker,  David,  his  appeal  mentioned, 

371. 
Wall,  Bennett  H.,  teaches  at   State 

College,  291. 
Wallingford    Academy,    established, 

230. 
Walsingham,  letters  written  to  him 

concerning  success  of  colony,  28. 
Walton,  J.  B.,  camp  named  in  honor 

of,  332. 
"Waltonville   War-Cry,"   name   pro- 
posed for  newspaper,  332. 
Wanchese,  taken  to  England,  26. 
Wann,  John,  writes  Governor  Ellis, 

250. 
War    Department,    gives    order    to 

Presbyterians,  222. 
War  records,  efforts  for  collection  of, 

383. 
Warren,  Harris  G.,  The  Sword  Was 

Their  Passport,  received,  293. 
Washington,  George,  tragedies  dedi- 
cated to,  247. 
Watauga    County,    silver    mines    in, 

tested,  159. 
Waterman,  Thomas  T.,  reviews  Old 

Salem,  North  Carolina,  89. 
Watts,  John,  favors  plan  for  peace, 

266. 
Wayne    County,    microfilms    of    rec- 


ords, received,  194;  typescript 
copies  of  marriage  bond  abstracts, 
received,  193. 

Weaver,  Ed.,  amount  paid  for  labor, 
280. 

Webber  Thomas,  treasurer  of  public 
buildings,  320. 

Welcome,  bound  for  North  Carolina, 
47. 

Weld,  T.  D.,  anti-slavery  papers  of, 
287. 

Wellborn,  James,  candidate  for  sen- 
ate, 238;  facts  about,  240;  marries, 
240;  receives  vote   243. 

Wells,  H.  G.,  mentioned,  129. 

"Western  Pioneer,"  Rangers  change 
name  of  paper  to,  334. 

"What  are  the  Demands  of  Our  State 
and  How  Shall  We  Meet  Them," 
address  delivered,  204. 

White,  Eleanor,  mother  of  Virginia 
Dare,  35. 

White,  John,  among  the  colonists,  26 ; 
returns  to  Virginia,  34;  sails  for 
England,  35;  searches  for  colon- 
ists, 39. 

Whitener,  David,  amound  paid  for 
labor,  280;  rents  property,  342, 
344. 

Whitener,  L.,  amount  paid  for  labor, 
280. 

Whittaker  &  Hubbard,  mentioned, 
354. 

Whys  and  Wherefores  of  the  Wil- 
liam L.  Clement  Library,  men- 
tioned, 286. 

Wichie,  Gen.,  mentioned,  164. 

Wight,  Joseph,  publishes  camp  news- 
paper, 329. 

Wiley,  Bell  Irvin,  article,  "Camp 
Newspapers  of  the  Confederacy," 
327-335;  Life  of  Johnny  Reb:  The 
Common  Soldier  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, received,  293;  reviewed,  374. 

Wilkes  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Wilkinson,  William,  part  owner  of 
vessel,  48,  49. 

William  Preston  Johnston,  received, 
292. 

Williams,  Charlotte,  receives  Rosen- 
wald  fellowship,  292. 

Williams,  John,  taxes  payroll  to,  310. 

Williams,  Talcott,  writes  about  fort, 
41. 

Wilson,  Andrew,  makes  oath  relative 
to  vessel,  50. 

Wilson,  Charles,  assists  in  render- 
ing song,  204. 

Wilson,  George  P.,  delivers  address, 
98. 

Wilson,  Henry,  short  sketch,  356ti. 
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Wilson,  John  S.,  receives  refugees, 
134. 

Wilson,  Louis  R.,  reads  paper,  97. 

Wilson,  Peter  M.,  employed  as  assis- 
tant, 203;  writes  about  Polk  and 
Vance,  204;  writes  about  Polk, 
207. 

Wilson,  William,  introduces  bill  for 
courthouse,  304. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  mentioned,  126. 

Winston,  Robert  Watson,  book  re- 
ceived, 194;  Horace  Williams: 
Gadfly  of  Chapel  Hill,  reviewed, 
283. 

Wisely,  William  F.,  editor  of  news- 
paper, 329. 

Wolfe,  Thomas,  among  famous  men, 
379. 

Woody,  R.  H.,  reviews  Letters  of 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  His 
Wife,  376. 

"World  and  Others:  A  Study  in  Ne- 


gro Psychology  and  Superstition," 

paper  read,  98. 
Worth,  John  M.,  corroborates  Polk's 

statements,  209;  writes  on  North 

Carolina  resources,  106. 
Wright  Brothers,  received,  292. 
Wright,  Mrs.  D.  Giraud,  finds  kind 

friends,  133;  travels  on  ambulance 

train,   12. 


Yadkin  County,  typescript  copies  of 
marriage  bond  abstracts,  received, 
193. 

Yardley,  Francis,  writes  letter  about 
a  trader  to  Roanoke  Island,  40. 

Yates,  Jeremiah,  master  of  sloop,  46. 

Yearns,  Wilfred  B.,  becomes  instruc- 
tor in  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program,  383. 

"  'You  All'— Southern  Style,"  presi- 
dential address,  98. 
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